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The Story of Old Fort Dearborn 


gy Cocoxee Wiwwtam W. Epwarps 


ra 


EWS penetrated the northwestern wilderness 
sowly and uncertainly on moccasined foot by 
devious forest trails. 
Fort Dearborn, in its own miniature primitive world, 
m the larger world outside, discussed and re- 
jiscussed old newspapers weeks after the events narrated 
herein had happened. The purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory; Hamilton’s death in a duel at the hands of 
Burr; the probability of Burr, a fugitive from justice, 
‘ menting a revolution in the Louisiana Territory. Then 

British interference with American commerce on the 
high seas! And another war with the mother country 
loomed ominously upon the distant horizon. 5 





jetacned It 


All the while Fort Dearborn dozed peacefully at the 
Chicago portage. As a far-flung outpost, its tiny garrison 
had cnuthe red, somehow, the all but overpowering lone- 
wmeness of life on the frontier. Their experience, as one 
f their infrequent letters described it, ‘‘was like being 


consigned to another planet.” 
Captain Nathan Heald, 1st United States Infantry, 
commanded the garrison. The year before he had stopped 
it Louisville on his way back from leave and had there 
taken as his bride the spirited young Rebekah Wells, 
member of a famous border family. 

Heald’s wedding party, consisting of his young bride, 
himself, and a negro slave girl ne ned Cicely, had trav- 
cled by the compass on horseback through the forest wil- 
derness, consuming a week from Louisville to Fort Dear- 
born. 
them with the 
for the addition of the captain's bride 
far outclassed all ordinary events, 


The garrison turned out to receive 
1onors of war,” 
even the arrival of a 
party of traders bound over the Chicago portage. 

Rebekah wrote back to her adoring family that she was 
pleased with the reception and found the place * ‘bright 
and cheerful.” Everything suited her ways and disposi- 
tion. She liked the wild place ace, the wild lake and the wild 
Indians, being, as she said, “‘a little wild herself.” Cer- 
tanly Heald could not have chosen for himself a better 
helpmeet. 

Captain Heald had no actual knowledge of the War of 
i812 until word was brought by a half- heeed trader, Pierre 
LeClair, the middle of July, a month after Congress had 
declared a state of war to exist. 


Another month of military routine and a friendly Pota- 
watami chief, Winnemeg, a familiar figure at the fort, 


shufled ¢ rough the south gate one sultry August morn- 
ing and aving presented satisfactory credentials at the 
guardho was escorted to the little log hut which 
served a headquarters, where, with stoical face he 
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The inner and outer walls infiladed from the 


tower 


handed to Heald the astounding order from General Wil 


D 
liam Hull, 


to evacuate the fort. It read: 


Sandwich, July 29th, 1812 
Sir 
It is with regret I order the Evacuation of your Post, 
owing to the want of provisions only, a neglect of the 
Commandant of (word illegible, probably “De 
troit’’). You will therefore destroy all arms and ammuni 
tion but the Goods of the Factory you may give to the 
Friendly Indians—who may be desirous of Escorting you 
on to Fort Wayne & to the Poor and needy of your Post 
I am informed this day that Mackinac and the Island of 
Saint ony will be evacuated on acct. of scarcity of Pro 
vision & I hope in my next to give you an acct. of the 
Surrender of the British at Malden as I expect 600 men 
here by the beginning of Sept. I am, Sir 
Yours, & 
BRIGADIER GEN 
Addressed Capt. Nathan Heald, 
Commander Fort Dearborn by Express 


Hut! 


From that crumpled, weather-beaten scrap ot paper, 





It was always the Indians 
inclination to join the win- 
ning side. 
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AspovE—The Wicket Gate used to let settlers in singly 1 
pursued by Indians, at times when it was considered exped 
to keep main fate closed te 


BrLow—The powder magazine built of stone as a protection 
against fire 
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Aspove—Monument showing rescue of Lieu- 
tenant Helm's wife by Potawatami Chief 
“Black Partridge.” It formerly stood at 12th 
and Lake Shore Drive at spot where act 1s 
supposed to have taken place. It is now in 

Chicago Historical Society Museum 


THE STORY OF OLD FORT DEARBORN 


Heald undoubt- 


ings he never knew before, for only v ague 


d sentence atter sentence, 
ition about Hull's cz ampaign to Detroit had 
down co Fort Dearborn. 
r The sa lay Hull wrote to Heald, two Chippewa 
walked into his headquarters at Sandwich 
;s of the surrender of Mackinac. 


y tes utes thereafter he had written to the Sec- 
f \War to whom he had remarked that he consid- 
Capt Heald a judicious officer and he would con 
mucl his discretion. 
The letter ended by saying, “I shall immediately send 















express t Fort Dearborn, with orders to evacuate that 


Post and retreat to Detroit or Fort Wayne, provided it 
could be effected with a greater prospect of safety than 
to remain 

But in the next moment, in his express to Heald, en- 
grossed with his own pressing affairs, he seems to have 
forgotten his recent resolution and penned an order 1 
which discretion was certainly not considered the vera 
art of valor. 

By the date of the order Heald saw at once that its 


When he 


charged Winnemeg with an inordinate amount of time 


hearer had consumed eleven days on the way. 


in the transmission, the Indian returned the simple a 
ewer that his moccasins had worn out and he had to fen 
to repair them. | 
At the next morning parade, the publication of the 
order proved a bombshell of excitement which burst into 
such bustling activity as sleepy Fort Dearborn had never 
known. John Kinzie, the British trader, objected strenu- 
sly to the departure of the garrison, on the ground that 
s trading business would nad ruined. He ald promptly 
wold him that private interests could never be expected 
interfere with public welfare. He considered it his re- 
to take care of the settlers and 
ose who chose to go with him would be entitled to his 


onsibility, however, 


Unless some insurmountable 
Difficulties, of 
ise, there would be, but he did not expect insur- 
uuntable ones. 


ction protection on the dasece. 


tificulty arose, he must obey the order. 


Since the rise of Tecumseh, and especially since the 
battle of Tippecanoe the previous autumn, Indian activi- 
tes had, it is true, increased. Occasionally 
Indians would come up and steal horses, when the men 
were some distance away cutting hay, or kill and scalp 
an unsuspecting soldier fishing along the stream. These 
predatory incursions, culminating 1 in some murders at the 
Lee farm, in the spring, had invariably been done, how- 
ever, by strange Indians from a distance. Those around 
the fort were mostly Potawatamis who had received and 
reciprocated many acts of kindness from the garrison. 
Al ugh some of their young men could not resist the 
temptation to go to Malden each year to receive British 
presents, their chiefs had persistently refused to join 
Tecumse!:’s confederation. 

Under the guns of the fort to the westward and front- 
ing the river stood the two-story log building covered 


materi: ally 
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with split oak siding, one of the so-called “factories,” un 
which, by act of € ongress, the United States Government 
was attempting to ae the Indian prob lem by handling 
the bulk of the Indian trade. 

The glad tidings that the government goods were to b« 
distributed, gratis, soon spree ad among the neighboring 
tribes, the torch bearer being W innemeg. Many restless, 
expectant feet had trod hither and many covetous eves 
were directed toward the door of the littl unpretentious 
log factory whose shelves contained the valued “’ goods.’ 

‘Every day of delay meant more Indians, like the gath 
ering of bees to clover, but whoc ver has moved trom one 
another knows full 
Besides the families of the 
ofhicers, men and the sick, there were the settlers: Kinz 
the trader; John Burns and Lee, discharged soldiers; the 


half-breeds, 


others, 


that the 


garrison to well 


change 
cannot be made overnight. 


Chardemots, and 
all of whom were well known to the garrison and 


Ouilmette and Pierre 
had grown, through the years, to look upon the tort tor 
protection. At this late day they certainly could not be 
cast aside and there was never a thought ot doing so 

To accomplish the preparations for abandoning the 
fort an id to ap portion the goods tor distribution among thi 
friendly Indians took Heald exactly five days. Me anwhil 
many bands of strange Indians str: agg rled in and the vil 
lage of wigwams fringing the forest on the south branch 
of the ( his ago River grew rapidly. Several days after the 
receipt of the order there came from out of the sand 


dunes a nondescript band of Indians, different from the 


rest, mounted on shaggy ponies, with a white man in 
buckskin on prancing thoroughbred in the lead. It 


proved to be the unannounced arrival of € aptain William 
Wells, with thirty Miami scouts, from Fort Wayne 
Wells was one of the known characters 
Captured as a child by the 
turned Indian” 


most widely 
along the Kentucky border. 
Muiamis, he had “ 
the daughter of the chieftain Little Turtk 
with kien against Harmer and St. Clair. Later, upon the 
intercession of his relatives, he became the chief of scouts 
under Mad Anthony Wayne in the c: ampaign of Fallen 
Timbers. Rebekah Heald proudly referred to him as het 


“Indian uncle.” 


and asa vouth married 


and fought 


When orders from Detroit came to Fort 
Wayne for a detachment to guide the Dearborn garrison 
Wells, with chivalric impulse probab rly engendered by 
the love of his favorite niece, had promptly Sra 
fort on the bank « 

the river, the commandant assembled the Indi: ins oad 
he considered friendly. 


That same evening, outside the 
U sing Kinzie as an interpreter he 
repeated to them his instructions from Hull and, honest 
man that he was, promised that the goods would be 
equally divided among them. He then frankly asked 
his Potawatami friends, in return for these gifts, to escort 
him to Fort Wayne. By the friendly chiefs, hate spokes 
man was Black 
promised. 


Partridge, this protection was loyally 


In the matter of the goods, Hull’s order was specific. 
The arms and ammunition were to be destroyed and the 
“goods” Included latter, 


was to be distributed. in the 
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however, were a number of barrels of strong whiskey the Potawatami country over which he had come from fol whot 
part of the stock in trade. These Heald Socnded. at the Fort Wayne and by which he was expected, on the mor. Mdians g 
last moment, to destroy. He felt that the liquor might row, to guide the column. To the south and southwes:, yjMintorme 
inflame the savages to deeds of madness, just as surely as at a distance about three- -quarters of a mile along the fimthe Ind 
the firearms and ammunition would afford them ready south fork of the river (known as “The Portage” was fag ecums 
means of carrying this destructive madness into effect. a strip of woods, the mysterious shadows of which were fm must h 
His opinion was unanimously concurred in by the _ strangely blended with the Indian encampment on its fgg sh art 
trader, Kinzie, and William Wells, the scout, with whom bender. allying 

he conferred. But sensible as the decision appeared, the As Well’s Indian eyes, spanning the sandy stret The 
policy of carrying it into effect was a difficult one and jn the foreground, centered upon the cerie misty shapes fai with th 
forced him to choose the lesser of two evils. Fearing 1 its of the Indian wigwams, what uncivilized thoughts, whar MM canoe | 
immediate effect upon his auditors, he made no mention wild imaginings, the scene must have produced. they k: 
of his intended action at the Indian conference. That Yonder in that vagrant camp, attracted by the prospect more t 

night, however, the arms were broken up and quantities of presents from lips Government factory, were gathered ag 09S. 
of lead bullets, flints and muskets were thrown down the 4 yact heterogeneous throng of simple minded non smads. I veneure 
well in the sallyport. The barrels of liquor were rolled There were the neighboring Illinois, traditional allies of fi Fort 
through the north gate, where under guard of sentries the French. who had now transferred their wey will to Mag Cound, 
their fery contents were dumped into the river. the English. There were strange Indians ae ihe © around 
The following day (the 14th) the remaining Govern- _ bash. Thite wan Winnebagos—Wayne’s henchme: which 
ment goods consisting of blankets, broadcloths, calicoes, his treaty making at Greenville. There were others b preced 

paints, which j in the ordinary course of events would have sides who were present then, whose right was there Mj “3% 
brought a fine exchange in furs, were distributed as a openly recognized to the northwest with the except Wayn 
present to an eager, excited crowd, surging over the of certain small areas intended for forts—like Dearb assem 
counters of the “factory.” The stage is now set for the ‘which in exchange for presents and annuities wet = 
final act of the drama. But before the curtain is raised, ceded to the whites. Why were these forts built? Indeed. im °° ' 

let us take a parting glimpse behind the scenes. why, if the treaties meant anything? Had the settlers 0% 
Meanwhile, the final arrangements for abandoning the entered their domain at all? And why had a eral Hat “0 
fort were in progress. Forlorn settlers sat on the parade ison, after the Battle of Tippecanoe, insisted on the iy MOH | 
ground by family groups, each with his own small pile Treaty of Vincennes, whereby more of their land wa f° 
of belongings beside him, ready to be loaded on the taken away? The treaties, they had observed, were in the 
wagons. In barracks, the officers were deciding what would variably signed by certain disaffected tribesmen wh woulc 
be taken and what left behind. The provident Rebekah had no particular interest in the land, but who wer mS 
i} s 


Heald, who was packing as full as it would hold the little 
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Now their friends, the British, 
were winning. Perhaps they would 
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™ For whale Heald had only 
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f the ignominious retreat of Hull, 


we may be entirely sure that Te- 
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cumseh’s Shawnee emissaries, many 

whom were at present in that camp, had kept the In- 
dians gathered about Fort Dearborn promptly and fully 

Fn of these momentous happenings. It was always 

he Indian inclination to join the winning side, and from 
teow now a brigadier general in the British service, 
must have come, with the news of each success of Brit- 
sh arms, a summons from him to delay no longer in 
allving themselves to the British cause. _ 

The Potawatamis and Winnebagos had been enraged 
with the Ottowas and Shawnees at the Battle of Tippe- 
canoe but now they were becoming reconciled. Now 

they knew that Tecumseh was right. He it was who, 
more than any of them, had the courage of his convic- 
tions. His appeals moved particularly the spirit of ad- 
venture among the young men, many of whom had come 

to Fort Dearborn simply for presents. The presents, they 
found, were comparatively few and not enough to go 
around. Moreover, inviting Indians to a conference at 
which there was no liquor was the opposite of established 
precedent. Among the older ones many harked back 
again to the Treaty of Greenville (in 1796) where 
Wayne, after 1 the proceedings by greeting the 
assembled chiefs, treated those present liberally with 
potations and then ordered an Titi of two or 

three days to enjoy the occasion. Why should not Heald 
do as well by them as W ayne? The destruction of the 
mquot seemed to add an additional incentive to vent 
their pent-up animosity. Older heads inflamed younger 
hearts with a sense of 1 injustice. The stores were already 

in their hands. The garrison was in their power. They 
would make this forsaken outpost, this feeble flickering 
beacon ot civilization, pay for the cumulative wrongs they 
had suffered through the years. 


In the far hours of the mght, as a buckskinned hgure 
came down from the blockhouse where he had kept his 
lonely vigil, there appeared at the quarters of the com 
mandant a dusky visitor from the Indian camp. It was 
the friendly familiar figure of Black Partridge, the Pota 

watami chief. In his hand he held a medal he had gotten 
from Wayne at the Treaty of Greenville. It contained on 
one side a crossed pipe and tomahawk, emblematic of 
perpetual peace. This he handed to Heald with the 
words, “Father | come to deliver to you the medal | 
wear. Long have I worn it in token of mutual friendship, 


I find that | 


The implication 


but I must wear this symbol no longer. 

cannot now restrain our young men. 

was ominous but Heald’s plans were set. 
* * * 


It is nine o'clock on the morning of August 15, 1812, 
the hour set for the departure. Down comes the flag 
with its fourteen stars, the massive old south gate swings 
open, and the queer little wilderness caravan sallies forth. 

In the forefront, astride his Kentucky thoroughbred, 
buckskinned, with face blackened like an Indian, rides 
that strange type of border knight, William Wells, with 
fifteen of his Miami scouts. 

In due array follow the “troops,” that doughty little 
company of the old ist Infantry, reduced by sickness 
and other incidents of service to 57 men, led by Captain 
Heald and Lieutenant Helm—both on horseback—theit 
wives riding with them. Behind rumble two cumbersome 
Army wagons, one containing the children and invalided 
soldiers and a vast amount m personal baggage. 

To the other wagon, laden with ammunition and pro 
visions, are yoked three pairs of lumbering oxen, the 


property of Kinzie. 


The wagons are guarded by the 
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married soldiers whose children constituted part of the 
precious cargo. 

The rear guard commander is the dashing young en- 
sign, George Ronan, under whose orders are placed the 
surgeon's mate, Van Voorhis. On the right of the col- 
umn are the friendly Potawatamis. 

The route lays south. The lake protects them on the 
left. Gradually the sand dunes obscure the fort from 
their sight. The Potawatami allies guard the left but 
even as they look these are observed to verge more and 
more to the right among the dunes. One by one, they 
finally disappear. 

Wells rides back rapidly, swinging his hat in a circle 
around his head to indicate that the column is surrounded, 
at the same time (as he catches Heald’s attention) point- 
ing to a favorable position for defense a short distance 
ahead and nearer the lake shore. 

It is the usual Indian ambush. A scattering fire begins 
to drop from the sandhills, where the Indian heads bob up 
like turtles in the water. The infantrymen with Wells 
and Heald in the lead, rush up the sandbank and drive 
the Indians back with a single volley followed by a spir- 
ited charge with the bayonet. The heavy wagons, mea:)- 
time, reach the northern edge of the aienationel ms grove a 
short distance beyond the mouth of the river. Bite young 
Potawatami warriors, recently returned from plundering 
the fort, gallop up, and begin shooting down the animals. 

In the excitement, Ensign Ronan gives the command 
to fire too quickly, and three ilies from the wagon 
guard prove ineffective. The Indians engaged with 
Heald, in front, retreat only to join their fellows in the 
fight that rages around the wagons. Here bayonet and 
rifle butt, plied by desperate hands, are pitted without 
hope against the merciless knife and tomahawk. 

A young Potawatami fiend leaps like an enraged pan- 
ther into the wagon containing the children, and before 
his murderous dripping tomahawk can be stayed the 

wagon is full of tiny corpses. In this indiscriminate com- 
bat, the twelve militiamen are cut down to a man, Ronan 
and Van Voorhis with them. Only Kinzie, thanks to 
his British proclivities, is spared. 

The valiant Wells, deserted by his Miamis, starts back 
to save the women and children. He carries two pistols 
and a small gun which he fires alternately, He quickly 
finds himself alone and surrounded. Wounded in several 
places, his weapons empty, he is pinned to the ground 
when his horse falls. He begs the nearest of his Indian 
adversaries to shoot him in the heart. 

In the front, Heald, opposed by overwhelming num- 
bers, is forced on the defensive. 

In the rush of conflict, Mrs. Helm and Mrs. Heald 

uickly become separated from their husbands. The 
yet saving of the life of Mrs. Helm is best described 
in her own vivid narrative. “A young Indian,” she says, 
“raised his tomahawk at me. But springing aside, | 
avoided his blow which was intended for my skull, but 
which alighted on my shoulder. I seized him around the 
neck and while exerting my utmost efforts to get posses- 
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sion of his scalping knife, which hung 


SCadDarq 


over his breast, | was dragged from his gt 
and older Indian. The latter bore me stry; 
sisting toward the lake. I was immediatel) 
the water and held there with a forcible | 
standing my resistance. I soon perceived, 
the object of my captor was not to drown n 
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me firmly in such a position as to place my head aboy 
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water. This reassured me and regarding him attentively cel 
I soon recognized in spite of the paint with which he w. off 
disguised, The Black Partridge.’ ” uned of 
Rebekah Heald, wounded and a prisoner, is an eye) © | 
witness of the death of her brave uncle. She acer sees Fame’ © ‘ 
sign Ronan fall and thinks it is her husband. He ia co 
was spared, however, through the intercession of a lyicfam ot 
breed named Chandonnais, who had been employed . oan 
the fort. The ransom price is a mule he has just taken da brot 
part of the booty of the garrison plus the promise of ter ralemate 
bottles of whiskey. He gives her into the care of the peck 
Kinzie family, who dress her wound and do everything pemical 
possible for her comfort. pe of f 
Her husband, still fighting against ten-to-one odds ‘pint. 
has lost half of his company. Behind the slight elevation eM 
in the open prairie, out of bowshot of the sandhills. there 2 ¢ 
is Now a temporary respite to the survivors. The Indians me 
send an interpreter with a demand for surrender. The 
situation is clearly hopeless and Heald throws himself sn 
upon Indian mercy. After some parleying chief Black wri 
Bird promises to spare the lives of the garrison on the al 
condition that Heald guarantee a ransom price of one Fo 
hundred dollars for every prisoner. a 
The captives are led back to the beach. Near the Cais 
terrible carnage around the wagons, Lieutenant Helm Mba) ki 


with joyful gratitude, recognizes his wife. bring 
to tw 
night an old half-breed French woman who had escaped {ion 7 
dente i in her miserable hovel by the riverside, crept fi Both 
down to witness a midnight orgy in which four captive ith te 
were put to death by torture. Others perished iN captiy- 


. Some ultimately were paroled by the British. 


The Indian promises of mercy were unfulfilled. Thac fis 
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* the division of the spoils Heald and his wife at first 
fell to different bands, but through the entreaties of E Mrs 
Heald, whom all the Indians seemed to respect as the 











niece of William Wells, the two were happily brought hich 
together. After reaching Michilimackinac, Captain Pxcesst 
Heald was paroled for the period of the war by order of fig the 
General Proctor, and returned with his wife to Louisville. je the 
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A grievous wound in the hip—a memento of the evacue 
tion of Fort Dearborn—caused his retirement from the 
Army shortly thereafter. 
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Before the birchbark canoe that was to carry the pns 
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oners northward left the shore of Lake Michigan a vas a 
column of smoke rose from the burning ramparts of Fort Hime’ *@P 
cam 


Dearborn. It would have taken a major prophet to x 
in that smoke cloud the vision of the great city that was 
to rise from the ashes of the little frontier outpost that to 
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them must ever remain a hideous memory. 
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byects dealing with the art of war which re- 
ceive the most attention are those pertaining to the 
offer We are taught that victory can be ob- 
ed only by fighting. Consequently, there is a tend- 
y to overlook or take too lightly the problems that 
- to do with defense, and especially those that have 
» do with protection. 
Ir is obvious, in this day of highly developed weapons, 
hat in order to fight a soldier must be protected. This 
yas brought out most forcefully in the long period of 
ulemate during the World War when it seemed that 
tack had failed. At that time the introduction of 
mical warfare emphasized the necessity for a special 
ip of protection that never before had been considered: 
rtection of the lungs, eyes, and skin of the soldier 
bainst the direct action of chemical agents. 
‘It is fundamental that the soldier of today must have 
ng protection equipment to withstand a gas at- 
This, however, is not enough. The problem of 
rotection against chemical agents goes beyond the mere 
matter of equipment and the training in its use; it in- 
clves tactical considerations which require much thought, 
reful organization, and intelligent training. 
For some years after the World War, protection against 
s was covered in all armies by a study of the technical 
jeans of keeping gas away from the soldiers’ lungs, eyes, 


bnd skin, and certain routine measures to be taken before, 


uring and after a gas attack. These means were divided 
nto two classes, called individual and collective protec- 
on. This classification is still used. 
rs individual and collective protection are concerned 
ith technique, equipment, and material factors, and so 
ec rie: protection essentially is of a passive nature. 
In recent years a new conception of the problem has 
en evolved, increasing attention being given to what 
s called tactical protection against gas. Tactical protec- 
won may be defined as the active measures of security 
hich assist troops in carrying out their missions without 
xcessive losses in gas casualties. It may be summed up 
n the two words—chemical security. It really amounts 
» the application of the principles of combat security to 
tnctly chemical situations. 
General Maurice, in his “Study of the Application of 
ne Principles of War to British. Strategy,” says, “One 
t Napoleon’ s dicta is that every plan of campaign must 
based on a sound and well considered security. He 
Napoleon) describes his attitude of mind in preparing 
as that of the veriest coward. ‘I endeavor to 
onjure up all possible dangers, to foresee all difficulties. 
fliary service,’ he said, ‘Consists in weighing carefully 
ll possible eventualities and then eliminating, almost 
nathemati ally, chance.’ ”’ 









hemical Security: Part I 


Methods of Chemical Attack 


and Chemical Intelligence. 


It is of course impossible to eliminate chance entirely 
in a of protection against enemy gas, but it is possible 
‘foresee the difficulties,” 
vision 


‘and make all possible pro- 
Unless commanders do foresee the 
difficulties that gas, especially persistent gas, may create, 


for them. 


and take steps to counteract or circumvent these d: angers, 
armies will be delayed in their movement, excessive 
casualties will be caused, and attacks will bog from con- 
fusion and disorgamization. From what we know of de- 
velopments | in ceeteic al warfare, this is not far fetched 
speculation. It is a fair estimate of what probably will 
happen to the command unprepared to meet enemy gas. 

With every important military power studying chemi- 
cal warfare, it is fair to assume that if gas is used at all it 
will be used on a far greater scale than was possible dur- 
ing the World War. Knowing the effectiveness of gas in 
the past war, the possibilities for the future are not diff- 
cult to imagine. 

Suppose a corps or an army is preparing for an offensive. 
Large bodies of men are being brought up to assembly 
areas. Consider the effect ot covering large portions ot 
these areas and the roads le ading to onl from them with 
mustard gas or lewisite disseminated by bombs and spray 
from airplanes and by artillery shell. Unless careful 
plans are made, anticipating the action to be taken in 
such a case (even though the protective equipment is 
complete and the best possible), the freedom of action 
of the corps may be lost and the enemy will have ac- 
complished what he set out to do. Although most of us 
give thought to security in our plans, maneuvers, and 
problems, "hee has been a tendency to ignore chemical 
security. It is too vital a subject to be conan. 


' If gas is 
used in the future, 


and few doubt that it will be, 
affect every individual and all military action. 
The infantry commander planning his approach march 
must allow for delays that may be encountered by the 
presence of areas of persistent gas along his route. The 
supply officer will have to count on difficulties in getting 
his ration carts safely through zones contaminated with 
mustard gas and lewisite. 


it will 


The engineer charged with 
repairing bridges and roads will find it necessary to count 
on the combined effect of mustard gas and high explosive. 
The signal officer, planning his communications net, 
must take into consideration the possible effect of mustard- 
ized areas in the ravines and valleys where he plans to 
lay his wire. 

‘These are a few of the problems that must be solved 
in a war involving the use of chemicals. They must be 
solved in the field by every arm and service. Chemical 
security is vital to all. A knowledge of tactical protection 
against gas is just as important as a knowledge of the 
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Mechanized chemical mortar ready to fire 


use of the gas mask. To the commander charged with 
the great responsibility of conserving his forces and bring- 
ing his command to battle intact ond able to fight, it 1s 
more important; yet the general idea of anti-gas training 
is a tew hours’ drill with ‘ee gas mask e ach year, a sniff 
or two of tear gas, and possibly an exercise in which 
smoke candles are expended. 

Any discussion of protective measures should be pred- 
icated on what an enemy desires to accomplish by his 
use of chemicals. According to the British teachings re- 
cently published’ there are three main dhinttives for 
chemical attack——to inflict casualties, to harass and thus 
lower morale, and as a means of delay, either alone or in 
combination with demolition. 

The Russians have a similar, but somewhat broader 
conception. Y. M. Red Army Chief of the 
Military Chemical Administration, 
objectives:? to inflict mass losses on the enemy; to hamper 
the fire and maneuver of the enemy; to break up the 
normal work of the rear; and to destroy morale. 

The French, in their Gas Defense Regulations, recog- 
nize the same objectives, but emphasize the use of chemi- 
cal agents to prevent the enemy from entering certain 


parts of the terrain, as important toads, woods, and 


Fishman, 
lists the follow: ing 


villages. 
Thus, it appears that three great military powers have 


similar ideas as to the objectives of chemical attack. All 
‘Tactical Notes on Defense Against Gas, The War Office, 
August, 1934. 
*Military Chemistry, A Guide to Commanding Personnel of the 
Red Army, Moscow, 1930. 








three agree also on the means of reaching these object 
The principal gas weapons that were used during thd 
world War—the cylinder, projector, mortar and militan 
shell—must be counted on in the future. Captain Georg 
J. B. Fisher, C.W.S., has described their uses in thg 
January issue of the JOURNAL in 


When, and Where?” 


granted, making due allowance for probable impr 


““Chemicals—How 


ments in technique. 


[t is the new methods to which we must now g1 
most thought in a study of protection, bg tret 
progress has been made in the dissemination of chem: 
Gas projection is not where we left it in 1918. Du: 
the World War the airplane was never used for Pe 
Today the military world recognizes 


potentiality of air chemical attack and is shone pi 


chemicals. 


rations to use it offensively and meet it defensiv 
description of the various methods of air chemical 
is contained in the manuals for gas defense 
Great Britain, France, Rus 
and Germany all lay emphasis on this form of att 
Re membering that the best defense is an activi 


there is only one conclusion to draw from th 


European nations. 


Her 


Two methods are described for air chemical uctack 


the dropping of chemically-filled bombs an i 


of chemicals as a spray from tanks. Air bombardment 
with gas bombs may be carried out the same as with 


explosive bombs. The lightness of construc 
bombs makes it a more efhicient weapon so | 
is concerned than the artillery or mortar gas s 


We can take these weapons tof 
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Portable chlorine cylinders in action 


is 1926, however, Rudolph Hanslian, the leading 
German writer on chemical warfare, suggested using con- 
taners of thin metal or glass to contain the chemical." 
All that is necessary is to toss these out of a plane. No 
sting charge 1s ‘required. The thin container strik- 

g the § round flies to pieces, and the chemical, probably 
mustard gas, is splashed in all directions. This would 

1 to be almost too simple and effective to be good. 

tainly it would warm the heart of the procurement 
aft, who could place their orders with a commercial 

company to supply unlimited quantities of con- 
tuners, nothing remaining but to fill, seal, and drop 
them out of airplanes. 1 No special equipment is needed, 
ris special training required, since the chemical need 

t hit a point target. 

The air spray method is accomplished by releasing 
ustard type agents from tanks carried by low flying 
planes. It would be combined with low- flying machine 
gun or fragmentation bomb attacks. The British, how- 
ver recently have suggested that “air spray attacks from 


height mi ry be deliv ered by the enemy at such a distance 


n the target that the aircraft concerned can neither be 


heard.”’* 


The tremendous significance of this 
if it proves practicable, is apparent. The only 

against it would be a protective suit continu- 
rn enclosing a man from head to toe. Perhaps 


return to full armor: not that of the knight armed 


e Militaire, October 31, 1926. 


Votes on Defense Against Gas, War Office, August, 


cap-a-pied, but with an armor that will resist molecules 


rather than lances. 
There is another method of ¢ mploy ing chemicals which 
is not entirely new but which 1s receiving increasing at 


tention by 


many foreign armies. This iS soil contami- 


nation with persistent vesicant chemicals, such as mustard 
gas or lewisite. The British call this the direct applica 
tion method. It may be accomplished ” hand grenades, 

by special vehicles fitted with sprayers, by large contain 
ers fired by time fuzes, or by contact or delay action land 
mines. The Russians describe sprayers carried by hand 


mounted on two-wheeled vehicles, 


or on trucks, which 


are to be used tor contaminating the ground and creat 


ing what they call gas obstacles. 

“Ae {mitting the probability of gas from aircraft, chemi 
cal attack may be expected anywhere in a theatre of 
operations. It should prove of special value in the early 


stages of a conflict. 


There is a strong belief today, es 
pecially in E urope, that much will be ‘gained by concen 
tr ating on del: ty action in rear areas before armies actu: lly 


come in contact. Chemicals a 


re an ideal weapon for such 


del ay actions. 


At the beginning of a war the main objectives of ait 


attacks will be the enemy air forces airdromes, arsenals 


supply installations, and Chemicals 


of the mustard gas type doubtless will be used in con 


1 industrial centers. 


junction with high explosives in attacking such objectives 

to cause confusion, delay repair, and to destroy morale. 
Troop concentrations, especi: ally during the early st: ges 

will offer excellent targets for chemi al bombing by air- 
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cC.W. 8. Photos 
cratt. As troops move into concentration areas, they m ay 
be attacked by bombs and possibly by chemical spray. 
Regardless of the actual number of casualties, the use of 
persistent gases which attack the entire body will cause 
delay and disorganization unless complete provision 1s 
made to anticipate this form of attack. 

wartare for the 
Red Army that air-chemical attack to cause casualties 


Fishman states in his text on chemical 


must be made against concentrations of troops in bivouac 
areas, in reserve, or when entraining or detraining at rail- 
road stations. For such targets he recommends the use 
of chemical bombs combined with H.E. and incendiary 
bombs. For striking columns, he favors the chemical 
sptay over attack with bombs. Under conditions of mod- 
ern gas discipline he believes losses from the latter will 
be chance losses'and the return to the march may be 
quickly effected. In the case of spraying, however, the 
losses may be large, especially if the attack can be made 
in a narrow place where the column cannot spread out, 
and atmospheric conditions are such that the mustard gas 
or lewisite spray itself can settle on the forces attacked. 
“Striking the reserves located in forests is especially ad- 
ve antageous.’ ’ Here the persistent gas bomb is much more 
effective than the high explosive fragmentation bomb. 
Main bodies in the rear, bivouac areas, large troop 
columns, and important headquarters are better targets 
for air attack with chemicals than are forward troops 
whose actual location is of course less easily 
and who are in much smaller groups. 
Mobile troops, operating in front, advance guards, and 


ascerta " ned 


patrols, are likely to encounter bands of mustard gas 
which have been placed on the ground to delay their 
advance, This will be true especially in defiles, along 
main routes, at river crossings, or where there are natural 
obstacles which must be passed. 

In the meeting engagement the possibility of chemical 
attack by artillery and mechanized chemical mortars is 
increased. As deployment takes place, it is the British 
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view that heavy gas concentrations will be met with but rotec 

rarely, and that the enemy 1s more likely to use si cg 

harassing attacks to lower morale. Projector attacks ) ol 
limited areas may be expected. 

In an organized attack, the use of gas will be confined In 
in general to the preparation fire and opening phase $0 “Army 
the action. nce 

Phosgene type agents may be used against troop cor the ¢ 
centrations to cause casualties if surprise can be gained with 
Irritant gases will be employed to force masking, to r hem 
duce the enemy’s effectiveness, for counterbattery and hire; | 
harassing. Mustard type agents may be used to neutraliz tectiy 
strong points on a flank, to contaminate areas vital to th Th 
enemy but over which our attack need not pass, and for caref 
counterbattery and harassing. The longer opposing tude. 
forces are stabilized while in contact the more likely 2s on fr 
will be used. In 

In an attack on a defensive position which the enem clu 
has had ample time to organize, all types of gas ma\ b recor 
met. The enemy may employ chemical agents for haras nd 
sing, counterbattery fire, and for counter-preparation to a 
Since he is not expecting to attack, he will use persistent tisr 
agents of the mustard tvpe in the counter-preparation ¢ le 
contaminate roads, forming-up places, and observat exte 
posts, dean 

During the pursuit the most likely form of gas attack m 
is the airplane spray. Defiles may be bombed with HE mn 
and persistent gas, and bands of persistent gas placed | 


ahead of the enemy column at key points. Th 
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anized vehicles working from a flank, or by 


rawal persistent agents fired by mortars and 

oads, defiles, at river crossings, or other key 

xe used to delay pursuit. Contamination of 

behind may be resorted to by direct applica- 

tard gas. It is probable that in the case of a 
ithdrawal much use will be made of the di- 

tion of persistent agents to contaminate 

ets, and in connection with demolition work. 

the latter, an abstract “The Maneuver of 
Demolitions” by Major P. C. Bullard, C.E., in the De- 
ember, 1934» issue of the Review of Military Litera- 
“The tactical value of the demoli- 
tons por be greatly increased if the demolished zone is 


5 has th us tO Say, 


massed with vesicant gas and defended by long-range 
atllery and bombardment aviation.” 

The art of using chemicals correctly in tactical situ- 
sions is far from being crystallized, especially in a war 
ofmovement. We have much to learn about gas tactics, 
ind only experience in war will prove or disprove our be- 
liefs and speculations. The foregoing summary is con- 
cerned especially with current principles and teachings 
of foreign armies. It is given as a preliminary to a dis- 
cussion of the tactics es protection against gas. If we 
know how others plan to use a weapon, we are better 
ible to devise counter measures. It is what an opponent 
may do with chemicals that interests the man planning 
protection. If you are going to hit with your right fist, 
the guarding left must assure security. Security is made 
up of many elements—chemical security is an important 
ne. 

In introducing chemical defense the text of the Red 
Army lays out six tasks to be attained, of which four are 
concerned with tactical protection. These are to discover 
the enemy's intention; the proper selection of positions 
with reference to chemical defense; to prevent enemy 
a attack by an active defense employing artillery 

; to notify troops of chemical danger; the use of pro- 
tective equipment; and degassing. 


The Russians state that these tasks demand the most 
careful training, and a high degree of “physical forti- 
tude.” They comment particularly on the effect of gas 
on morale—a feature strangely neglected by most texts. 


In our own teachings, tactical protection against gas 

includes chemical warfare intelligence; chemical warfare 
reconnaissance; selection of routes of march, camp sites, 
ind battle positions; the protective disposition of troops 
to avoid enemy gas; and offensive action to forestall or 
disrupt enemy chemical operations. 

It goes without saying that security depends to a large 
extent on information. A careful intelligence scheme is 
demanded in order that the information may be timely, 
complete, and accurate. So far as chemical warfare is 
concerned, it is of such a technical nature that special 


-Abstracted from Revue Militaire Francaise, September, 1927, 


4 Maneuvre des destructions,” by Lieut. Colonel Baills 


knowledge and training are required in the interpretation 
of chemical intelligence data. 

An example of chemical warfare intelligence is cited 
from the writer's own experience. 

As the gas ofhcer of a division occupying a trench 
sector in the Haute iia I received a report from a 
regimental gas ofhcer that noises in the German lines 
indicated that trenches were being dug and metal drums 
or tanks insti illed. This suggested to the regiments il oth 
cer that the Germans might he empl. acing gas projectors. 
The position from bles the noise came, however, was 
over two kilometers from the nearest probable projector 
target in our lines; up to that time it was believed that 
the maximum range of projectors was only about 1600 
meters. Just prior to this, | had received word from the 
gas ofhcer of the French Corps with which our 
were operating, that the Germans had developed a rifled 


troops 
gas projector of longer r ange about 2800 meters, wh h 
conan h: id been Resid against French troops on our ex 


treme right. In view of this report the noise of the dig 


v1 
5 


a logical target in our lines if the new weapon were to 


1g came trom a position that would permit hring into 


be used. Upon request to G-2, an airplane photograph 
was obtained of the place indicated, which showed a new 
working that looked like a projector emplacement. The 
regiment was warned and shortly thereafter the projector 
attack from that empl: acement was made. Protective 
preparations reduced casualties to less than 20, although 
a tremendous concentration of gas fell in a sms ill area 1n 
which some 300 troops were located. 

The fact that our artille ry did not blow up the enemy’s 
installation before it could be fired will be remarked, but 
there were reasons which prevented this in spite of recom 
mendations that it should be done. The point is that 
chemical warfare intelligence data had been secured and 
that it resulted in preventing a large number of losses. 

In addition to combat intelligence, there is of course 
command or War Department intelligence for which 
also a technical knowledge of chemical warfare is required 
An outstanding example of chemical warfare intelligence, 
as it applies to this form, is the reported accomplishme nt 
of the British Intelligence Service in learning in advance 
of the contemplated use by the Germans of phosgene g gas. 
British agents learned in the summer of 1915 that a new 
gas—phosgene- 
formula was obtained, as was the time and place it would 
be used. The British and their Allies were thus able to 
devise a gas mask that gave protection against the new 
agent, and were prepared for the attack when it came 


Such an achievement 1S, of course, rare, 


was being made by the Germans. The 


and it 1s rather 
with the every day factors in chemical combat intelli 
gence that the average officer is concerned in his effort to 
assure chemical security. 


Such factors are the weather, terrain, activities, and 
armament of the enemy, state of enemy gas discipline 
training and protective equipment, location and extent 
of contaminated areas and the interpretation ot enemy 


chemical tactics. As an example of the last factor, an esti- 
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mate may be made of the enemy's intention from his use 
of persistent gas. He is not likely to place it where he 
intends to attack. General Foulkes makes this very clear 
in his recent book ‘‘Gas!’* in discussing the use of 
mustard gas by the Germans in the spring offensive of 
1918. He says of the attack on the 21st of March, “‘that 
the exact front of the German assault was known ac- 
curately, as it was actually marked out for us by. the 
enemy on the map by the preliminary use of mustard 
gas. 

There is much information to be obtained from every 
gas attack and an accurate report is required of the gas 
officer. This officer should keep a gas situation map on 
which are plotted all gas attacks within his area. This 
is necessary especially where persistent gas has been fired. 

A chemical laboratory company is now provided for 

each of our field armies which will be an important link 
in our chemical intelligence system. One of its principal 
functions will be the analysis of enemy chemical matériel. 

The gathering of chemical combat intelligence will be 
a function of the same agencies that gather combat intel- 

“Gas!,” 
& Co., 


The Story of the Special Brigade, Foulkes. Blackwood 
London, Pages 267-268. 
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ligence in general, but it will be found tha: 


fees 
officers and unit gas officers and noncommi len 
are the principal means of obtaining thi: ial el 
mation. 

Speed of transmission ts of great — ul specially 
in the case of new gases and new wea Double, 
any new gas discovered will be withheld until it can be 
used on a tremendous scale and with com renee 
Our intelligence system will attempt to ent this 
surprise, and at any rate get information ba speedily 
as possible to assure adequate protection against the in, 
pending attack. During the World Wa: ct com. 
munication between chemical warfare ager was ay. 
thorized for all technical information and this should 
always be the case. At the same time the informatiy 
must be passed on through the regular ene Nce age E 


cies and handled in the normal channels. There js aa 
for a very close link between G-2 and the chemical staf 
section. 

In every tactical action, surprise is an ever present 
danger. Adequate combat intelligence i is the best gi 
antee of security and the chemical features must no 


neglected. 
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(To be Continued ) 


Amateur or Professional? 


By Captain Paut C. Greene 
Infantry Reserve 


NE of the outstanding military facts of this genera- 
tion is that war has come to be accepted as mean- 
ing ““A Nation in Arms.” We have gone far 

from the medieval idea of mercenary troops. In Italy, as 
an extreme case, we find that military training begins 
almost as soon as the boy enters the elementary school. 
Even in our own country the thought of universal com- 
pulsory military training did not arouse such a terrific 
storm of protest as one might have expected, when the 
idea was cautiously advanced shortly after the War. Two 
factors can be discerned which have caused this thesis to 
gain such wide acceptance. 

The late war brought such enormous numbers of people 
into conflict on such a relatively narrow front that mass 
strategy, or a lack of it, pitted huge armies against each 
other in an attempt to overwhelm by brute force the forti- 
fied lines of the enemy. Modern industry and science had 
provided the defenders with so many death- dealing de- 
vices that it seemed that the only path to victory lay in 
the use of vast numbers of troops. What the moral effect 
of the appalling number of casualties might be, even on 
the victor, no one stopped to consider. The French were 
reported to have suffered 37,000 casualties in one unsuc- 
cessful attack which lasted less than an hour. 

The second factor which has produced the mania for 
numbers is, curiously enough, both extreme autocracy 
and extreme democracy. Governments of the first type 





I suspect that every company 
commander wished, as he 
went into combat, that he 
could quietly shelve at least 
a third of his outfit. 


preach the supremacy of the state. Hence every man mus 
be prepared to sacrifice his life for the state. Democracy 
arrives at the same goal by a different path. Under de 
mocracy every man has certain inalienable rights. Erg 

in return for these rights he must assume grave respor- 

sibilities. Contrast the cheerfulness with which our Se- 
lective Service Act was accepted by a great majority 0 
our people during the World War, and the attitude dis 
played when the Civil War Draft Act was promulgated 

Men certainly have a greater share in government now 
than they had at that time. Apparently they are now 
willing to accept the thesis of greater responsibility. 

But what of the cost? This is no place to list figures 
too well known to all. Men’s blood and the savings of 

nations were poured out on a scale beyond compr« hensior 
Sixteen years after the close of the conflict the econo: 
repercussions are still increasing in intensity. 

What is infinitely worse than the loss of treasure, the 
magnitude of the struggle so enmeshed every person that 
the bitterness engendered threatens civilization itself. It 
is not simply that nation is atrayed against nation, but 
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irity of the national community is itself en- 
every hand. Certain tendencies show only 
e swing toward the despotisms of feudalism, 


that rne 5 
dang rere d 


too cle arly 
it not ana ve , ; 

The laborer curses the capitalist. The capitalist blames 
he medd politicians. The liberal froths at the mouth 


when the conservative is named. And the demagogue is 
Ley as never before in stirring class hatreds so that he 
wav have his brief taste of power. Countries where de- 
ae was a hundred years in the making have seen 
ae gains swept away in a day. Dictators have climbed 
» power in an attempt to stave off anarchy. To some 
sovernments the burning question is: “Can we trust the 
wmy to fight against che people?” 

Within the army itself a reliance on vast, mechanical 
umies may breed the wrong spirit in those responsible for 
the defense of the land. Instead of pondering on ways of 
utguessing the enemy, the staff may be ae how 
, game of guessing how seach more one’s own people 
will bear, rather than a case of knowing and applying the 
ts and sciences of war. 

To the raw civilian levies it seems heartless and unjust 
chat they must bear the brunt of battle, while those who 
have devoted their lives to military affairs are at the rear 

aining of planning. The civilian officer is intelligent 

onal to appreciate his own lack of knowledge, bug 

1e knows who will be the actual platoon leader in action, 
ind he may not always seem to relish advice from his 
professional brother in arms. This is but a small part of 
the cost of huge civilian armies. 

If the results of the use of enormous numbers of men 
were proven to be superior, or if their use was inevitable, 
we could but accept the burden as one of those due to 
modern civilization(?). But I wonder. 

From past wars we learn that the great Cc iptains h ve 
been those who have not counted so much on numerical 
superiority over the total forces of the enemy. Rather 
they have planned to possess superiority of numbers on 
the field of combat which they have chosen. They have 
banked heavily of the morale of their forces. There are 
not many cases analogous to that of Grant in the closing 
days of the Civil War, where the foe was surrounded and 
submerged by vastly superior numbers and armament. 
On the contrary we have the Athenians at Marathon, 
Robert E. Lee and Jeb Stuart, and countless others of the 
truly great who seldom knew what it was to outnumber 
the enemy. 

York and Woodfill are extreme examples of the power 
of determined and resourceful soldiers. In some degree 
their pps were possible because they were not bur- 
dened with ill- prepared comrades who could only have 
hindered them. Their enemies would have had a much 
easier time holding off the average war-time company. 

I suspect that every company commander in France 
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wished, as he went into combat, that he could quietly 
shelve at least a third of his outfit. Entirely too many 
of our soldiers were decided liabilities. Their presence 
brought down the fire of the enemy because they would 
not or could not resist the temptation to gang up. They 
malingered and hurt the morale of the real soldiers. They 
kept the M.P’s busy behind the lines, and formed the 
large majority of those who suffered from shell shock. 
Elimination of these actually unfitted for front line duty 
would have simplified problems of supply, would have 
increased the mobility of the combat troops, certainly 
would have raised the morale of the fighters, and would 
have decreased fire power very little if at all. 

Our armies have become vast machines which will 
actually function well only under laboratory conditions 
We demand cooperation between great numbers of rather 
poorly trained specialists, operating under actual condi 
tions which can be appallingly difficult. Blessed above 
all outhts was that infantry regiment which could im 
plicitly trust its own artillery support in the Argonne. 
We are attempting to coordinate a delicate saachiinne 
spread out over many square miles of terrain, with a 
nervous system as unreliable as that of a victim of loco 
motor-ataxia. 

Every new gadget we add means one more which may 
cease to function in a Crisis. E very innovation pre sents a 
new problem of supply. And it must be remembered 
that in a major emergency these gadgets and innovations 
will be turned over to soldiers none too well trained at the 
very best. 

We lack no genius in the matter of providing novel 
and effective means of destruction. But as yet no human 
mind can solve the problem of making this Frankenstein 
actually function, at a given time, on even a majority of 
its multiplicity of cylinders. Operating under peace time 
conditions our field maneuvers chiefly reveal mistakes, if 
we can believe the many reports written about them 
What about those maneuvers when a determined enemy 
joins with the elements to make a mess of our plans? 

Not in any sense as a military student, but as an inter 
ested novice, I’d like to offer a guess. Some day within 
the next twenty years, one of shane ponderous and won 
derful machines which we call a modern army will take 
to the field. Its opponent, through force of circumstances 
will be sadly outnumbered. But it will have at its com 
mand an army of men chosen for their ability and eager 
ness to fight. Ir will be equipped for mobility. Its 
strategy will be to hit and run. By means of air raids and 
swift cross-country tanks it will paraly ze the communica 
tions system of its unwieldy opponent, and wreck its 
supply system. David's swift moving, hard hitting in- 
fantry will then defeat Goliath’s cumbersome, poorly pre 
pared combat units in detail. 

Then the master military minds of the world will say 
“Why didn’t we think of that?” 




















More Weight in the Hammer 


By Cotonet ALLEN J]. GREER 
Field Artillery 





VIPNO© paraphrase Mark Twain's famous statement 
about the weather—everybody talks about team 
4 work between the artillery and the infantry, but 
nobody does anything about it. Much has been written 
on this subject, but the result has been a lot of generali- 
ties with little of specific application. There are a number 
of reasons for this: 





First-——The doctrine generally stated as the mission of 
artillery is itself misleading. 
Second—The weapon of the light artillery is not 
suited for the close support of the infantry. 
Third— The division artillery has not enough guns to 
provide the fire power necessary to accomplish 
its mission, 

Fourth—The artillery is not properly organized for 
efficient results. 


The basic artillery doctrine is stated in the opening 
paragraph of the Provisional Drill Regulations for Field 
Artillery of 1916, and in substance has been repeated in 
numerous texts: ““The reason for the existence of Field 
Artillery is its ability to assist the other arms, especially 
the infantry, upon the field of battle.” When these 
regulations were prepared, our artillery, like the French, 
relied almost entirely on the light rapid- fire gun. For 
field artillery so armed, the doctrine was correct, yet 
manifestly the long- -range fire into Paris in the spring of 
1918 was not to assist the infantry. Likewise railway and 
army artillery engaged in interdiction and harassing fire 
only remotely and indirectly assist the other arms. 


All field artillery officers receive practically the same 
training and are taught the same doctrines, whether they 
are to serve with the 75-mm. guns of the division, or the 
240-mm. howitzer of the army. To deliver fire is the 
purpose of all artillery, and it is only natural that artillery- 
men should become impressed with the idea that to fire 
problems correctly is their main function. The result too 
frequently has been that light artillery officers are more 
intent on observing the technicalities and refinements of 
firing than in regulating their actions according to the 
needs of the troops they are supporting. 

The fact is that artillery may have many missions, 
varying so greatly in character that no one phrase can 
cover them all. Division artillery, however, has func- 
tions that can be specifically defined. The War Depart- 
ment text entitled ‘“Tactical Employment of Field Arrtil- 
lery” states: “The primary mission of the division artil- 
lery i is to render close and constant support to the attack- 
ing infantry. The targets engaged are those of immediate 
importance to the infantry it supports.’ The division 
artillery must not only support the infantry, but should 
combine with them in all activities, train with them, 


It is the concern of the Ip. 
fantry no less than of the A;. 
tillery to have the prope, 
number and kinds of guns, 


fight with them, and share with them the 
"tet of battle. 

It is self-evident that the weapon should bx 
its mission. Our light artillery weapon is now, and x 
the beginning of any war in the near future will | 
the French 75 gun, ‘model of 1897, with a maximum 
range of 12, 750 yards. In fring position it weighs 2.6< 
pounds. Its high velocity and flat trajectory decidedly 
limit available firing positions, and there are trequently 
extensive dead spaces in its immediate field of fire. TI 
projectile weighs 12 pounds, and the gun is about fo 
feet in height. "The new American 75-mm. gun, of oh : 


rils and 


ulted t 


we have saly a few, has a maximum range of 14,88 
y = with corresponding high velocity ond flat trajec 
It weighs 100 pounds more than the French gun. 

and of this type, when in position within 1,500 yards 
of the enemy, or even further, are exceedingly vulnerabk 
because if they can clear the crest of the protecting mask 
with their own fire at the shorter ranges, they can 
turn be reached by enemy machine guns. This has beer 
a potent reason for artillery remaining well behind ther 
own infantry, for if casualties are excessive the gunners 
cannot serve the guns. 

Light artillery must have a weapon able to fire ¢f- 
fectively on those elements of the enemy causing the 
greatest losses to the supported infantry. Machine gun 
have become the backbone of the defense, and agains 
them and other automatic weapons the division arillen 
primarily must be employed. Since the enemy will 
use cover, targets will be difficult to discover and de 
scribe unless the observer is close to the front. If gun: 
are far to the rear, communication will be interrupted 
frequently and firing interfered with. 

As an attack progresses it tends to break into separat 
combats, with consequent difficulties in securing close 
support of the infantry by the artillery. To supply this 
during the war, light batteries and guns were att ached 
to the infantry battalions. These accompanying battenes 
fired at ranges under 2,500 yards; the guns under 1,50 

yards. More instances of failure than of success wert 
reported. The reasons for failure were usually the con- 
spicuousness of the guns and their vulnerability, ree 
ally during movement. The character of the weapon wa 
the real cause. 

The weapon used to support infantry must keep close 
to the front, and when there, be able to deliver rapid, 
accurate and effective fire. Because of the vulnerability o! 
the flat trajectory guns and their inability to find suitable 
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sons they do not fill these specifications. The need 
che infantry for immediate assistance against targets 
- close range, and the difficulty of obtaining it from the 
cillery, led to the development of the 37-mm. gun and 
te light trench mortar. Although small in caliber and 
hort Xn range, they are true artillery weapons; but be- 

the artillery failed to give the close and constant 
spport demanded, the infantry from necessity adopted 
hem. They do not satisfy requirements, however. The 
vojectile of 37-mm. gun lacks sufficient mass to cause 

-sous damage to troops or material, and the trench 
nortar lacks accuracy and range. While they are at 

sent infantry weapons, they should not be, for in- 

wntry is the arm of maneuver. If it is to have battle mo- 
ity it s hould not be burdened with weapons of this 
eure if the artillery can provide the support required. 

This is the artillery could do if equipped with proper arma- 

ot. and such armament is in existence today. 

rE F.A. states: “If available the 75-mm. pack howitz- 

an be used to advantage as an accompanying gun.’ In 
nng position it weighs 1,419 pounds, and the maximum 
ange 1s 9,200 yards. ‘The ammunition consists of shell and 
hrapnel ; the shell being semi-fixed, with six powder 
nes varying in muzzle velocity from 530 to 1,250 feet 

r second Ic i is accurate, and being only about two feet 
in height, is scarcely more conspicuous than the one- 
P under, while its projectile is twelve times as heavy. 

ciladed positions can be obtained where it would be 

South le to locate guns, and it could have protection 
fom machine guns cal one-pounders at comparatively 
short ranges. It can execute practically every fire mis- 
son required of either the 37-mm. gun or the trench 
mortar, and usually would be more effective than either. 
Its high angle of fire would permit not only the occupa- 
tion of positions inaccessible to the gun, but would also 
cover de ad spaces that the gun cannot. Also the high 

ngle of fall of a shell fired y the howitzer produces 
kc saherre more effective fragments than one fired from 
the gun. Although basically vainible as the division light 
illery weapon, it should, of course, have some modi- 
ications made to fit it for this special purpose. It should 
be motorized, and have wheels with balloon tires. To 
secure rapidity of fire the ammunition should be fixed 
and consist of not more than two types—one for high- 
angle fire with reduced charge, and one for longer range. 
Although i it has not the range, stability and ballistic per- 
fection of the 75-mm. gun, its range and accuracy are 
ample for its mission, ond its lightness, mobility, and 
hre efficiency make it ideally suited for direct support of 
the infantry. 

In addition to these howitzers there should be heavier 
cannon belonging organically to the division. We have 
a tegiment of 155-mm. howitzers—tractor drawn. So 
far as fire missions are concerned, these weapons are 
entirely satisfactory. However, their weight and that 
of the ammunition limit their mobility and suitability 
a8 division weapons. They belong i in the corps where 
counter-battery will be their main mission. 
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To secure mobility, lighter howitzers of the 105-mm. 
type should be substituted. They are classified as light 
artillery; weigh about 600 pounds more than our 75-mm. 
gun, and have a maximum range of 11,960 yards. The 
projectile weighs about 35 pounds. An infantry division 
having two regiments of 75-mm. and one 105-mm. how 
itzers should have sufficient mobility and fire power to 
make independent and continuous progress after it passes 
beyond the range of the corps and army medium and 
heavy artillery which have the main rdle both in pre 
paring the attack and in its early stages. 

To accomplish its mission the division artillery should 
have an adequate number of guns. This requirement 
governs organization. 

Although figures can never be definite as to the amount 
of artillery a particular operation will require, certain 
approximations based on war experience can be made. 
As a general rule the number of light guns needed will 
about equal the combined number ra + of medium 
and heavy caliber. Depending upon the determination 
of the enemy, and how thoroughly a defensive position 
has been prepared, the attacking army will require a 
maximum of about 18 batteries of light artillery per thou 
sand yards of front, a minimum of 10, and an average 
of 14. While one battery in a rolling barrage with 
sweeping fire can cover 200 yards of front, it does not do 
so effectively, and 100 vards usually will be assigned. 

Study of modern wars shows that attacks without 
adequate artillery support have nearly always resulted in 
heavy casualties to the infantry and failure to accomplish 
decisive results. It is the concern of the infantry no less 
than of the artillery to have the proper number and kinds 
of guns. 

An infantry division in attack will have a front of 1'/ 
to 2% miles. Assuming it 1s assigned two miles, then 
about 36 batteries of light artillery wil be the minimum 
required for direct support. Since there are only two 
regiments of SIX batteries e ach belonging organically t to 
the division, four more regiments must a obtained else 
where. T.E.F.A. states: “The division light artillery 1s 
organized for combat so as to provide adequate direct 
support for each front line infantry battalion, a sufficient 
amount of reinforcing light artillery being attached 
the divisions to permit this to be accomplished.” This 
reinforcing light artillery, during the war, frequentls 
came from divisions, the infantry of which had been 
withdrawn from the front to recuperate in rest areas. At 
times the artillery of two divisions, in addition to its own 
supported a division in attack. This practice impaired 
unity of organization feeling, moreover it was only pos 
sible wader the highly specialized conditions on the 
Western Front. 

In future wars some other arrangements will be mad« 
Quoting from T.E.F.A.: “‘In cases of divisions in army 
reserve, it usually is necessary to retain their artillery 
with them, since the distances involved in the employ 
ment of such divisions are too great to permit employing 
the artillery elsewhere.” This means that the additional 
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artillery needed must come from G.H.Q. Reserve, and 
would be portée batteries of 75-mm. guns. Since these 
guns are carried in heavy F.W.D. cargo trucks, they are 
limited to positions fairly close to roads. Their lack of 
mobility makes displacement difficult; also, since they 
are not supplied organically with communication per- 
sonnel or material, and since their ammunition is limited, 
they can only support to the limit of the effective 
range from their initial positions. When the infantry 
advances beyond that, it must depend for close support 
on its own division artillery. 
resistance, 


If the enemy offers serious 
12 batteries on a two- mile front are not enough. 
It is not surprising then that many attacks that ainealed 
in the early stages came to an abrupt stop after they had 
progressed a few thousand yards. 

An infantry division in attack will need at least 36 
batteries of light artillery and im an active defense the 
need will not be much less. It should have in its organi- 
zation its minimum need of light artillery, 1.e., 36. bat- 
teres, composed partly of 75-mm. and partly of 105-mm. 
howitzers. 


ORGANIZATION 


Our artillery overhead is astounding. The field Artil- 
lery Brigade of the Infantry Division has an aggregate 
strength of 5,823 officers and men, and is equipped with 
48 guns a 24 howitzers. It requires, then, 81 men to 
fire a piece. Motorization will reduce this materially but 
not enough. There are enough regiments now, but not 
enough guns. Two of the regiments should be equipped 
with the 75-mm. howitzer and third with the 105-mm. 
howitzer. Each regiment should consist of three bat- 
talions, and each battalion of four batteries. This doubles 
the number of batteries and guns in the regiment, and 
systematic support is simplified. Such an organization 
would add materially to the responsibility of the artillery 
regimental and battalion commanders but, even so, their 
tasks would be easier than those faced by the correspond- 
ing infantry commanders. 

The infantry of the division should consist of one bri- 

gade of three regiments, instead of two brigades of two 
regiments each as at present. The triangular division has 
been adopted by nearly all modern armies. The primary 
advantages are reduction in size so that it can be handled 
easily, and deployed from a single road. 


In addition to the auxiliary troops, the proposed di- 
vision would consist of two brigades —one being infantry 
and artillery—of three regiments each. In nearly every 
situation two of the infantry regiments would be com- 
mitted to action from the beginning. For their close sup- 
port they should have the Tight 75-mm. howitzer, real 
infantry artillery combining fire power and mobility. The 
combat procedure should be about as follows: 

The infantry and artillery brigade commanders are 
both at division headquarters. A regiment of artillery 
supports a regiment of infantry, the regimental com- 
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manders having adjacent command posts 
regiment of infantry will be in division 1 
105-mm. howitzer regiment in general su; 
assault regiment has two battalions in the 
one in reserve, then one battalion of artille: 
and one will be 
As the battalions 
regiment are consanientel to action, one bat 


each front line battalion, 
port of the regiment. 


or 105 


The infantry 1 artilley 


commanders should keep close to each othe: 


will support each of these. 


With the organization suggested “com: 
would be greatly facilitated and the resulting 


would be more than liaison, 


Llalson 


OOPeratior 


because the two element 


would be inspired by complete unity of purpos 


TactTIcAL EMPLOYMENT 


Following the assault companies there will be artillery 
touch with 
the situation. With three batteries covering the battalion 


zone of action, and one directly under the battalion com. 


observers keeping their commander in clos: 


mander to answer immediately emergency calls from 
the infantry, fire will be delivered when and whe 
needed. As the infantry advances the artillery should dic 


place forward, either by battalion or half battalion lh 
the former case the battalion in general support w 
in the latter, two benail 


would take over the mission of the battalion. 


take over the fire missions; 





The artillery should keep close behind the aes d 
infantry, in fact, just as close as it can get without s 
fering losses that would 1 interrupt the service of the guns 
Supporting artillery should be “accompanying artillen 
in every respect except that it should not be attached 
the infantry battalions. 
close support. If infantry can remain in action after a 
per cent loss—and war- tried infantry can 
can stand even greater losses and still function efhicientl 
No such proportion of losses as fifteen to one between ¢ 


Casualties should not Ea 


then ile 


= 


infantry and artillery, as occurred during the war, should 
be known in division artillery. With infantry knowin 
that its own artillery is supporting it closely, its moral 
goes higher. 


By 


While it is not advocated that the exact methods x 
duplicated, every light artilleryman should consider a 
an ideal the action of the Confederate artillery at the 
Battle of Brice’s Cross Roads, June 10, 1864. 
orders to Captain Morton—his artillery commander ; 
were to take his battery and charge with the dismounted ink 
cavalry, and “give ‘em hell, and keep on givin’ ‘em hel In 
As Paragraph 3 (c) of a field order this may be cor 
sidered as classic. In executing it Morton’s batten 


charged down the hill with guns “double shotted with m 


Forre st 


canister,” unlimbered and opened fire point blank on the Hi f,-. 
Union troops, throwing them in confusion. Followit bed: 
this the men pushed forward the guns by hand keeping Hi core 
up their fire and increasing the slaughter, thus matenall it 


contributing to the Confederate victory. Th 
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The men, always respectful, were yet astonishingly at ease with him 


Portrait of a Soldier 


By A MemBerR oF His ComMMAND 


HAT was a hard winter of 1917-18. Socks had to 


ac Guty as gloves, but there was 


a 
socks. Shoes had to be held together with rags and 
leaky, drafty, 


4 [here were not enough stoves. There was not 


1 shortage ot 
Billets were mere barns torbid- 


ugh good firewood. 


ruthing 
vtnil 


There were shortages in nearly 


in those cold billets it tried one’s soul to draw a razor 


toss the face, and cold moist bedding was not conducive 
starting the day in a cheerful temper. The soldiers did 
not present an inspiring appearance. Bristles on their 
es, vin rouge on their breath, mud on their long, 
edraggled overcoats, their noses running and their chests 
re witl oughing. It has to be confessed that they were 


wutiful to the eye nor consoling to the spirit. 
they had, moreover, a tendency to quick temper and to 
turbulence that filled the guardhouse. 





The rigors of the training schedule made conditions 
no easier. Nor was it clear what was really being accom 
plished. Long sessions with the EF rench canicoas with i 
short tour in ‘the line had taught us something of trench 
life. We thought we had the general idea of the trench- 
to-trench attack. But the actual results of the American 
emphasis on open wartare, as expressed in our day-to-day 
ind do 


activities, were perplexing. To go out one day 


an imitation of a typical 1917 attack; to go out the next 
and attack in the crowded formations ot IGI4; there was 
something not quite rational about it. When someon 
said that ““He’d be dam’d if he knew what he was doing 
or if anyone else did,”’ he seemed to hit the spot 


There was a corroding doubt whether what we were 





“Our object is to develop a 
first-rate fighting battalion.” 
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aiming at-——whatever it was—-was worth the price in 
suffering and low morale. To make matters worse, higher 
authority was continually exhorting, hectoring, and even 
threatening the lower commanders and their troops, in a 
musdirected effort to alleviate their miseries. 

Jumior officers said to each other, ““Anyone can see our 
defects. What good to lecture 
us about it? What we need is 
supplies. If they can’t be got, 
let someone tell us how to get 
along in comfort without 
them.” . 

Company officers acutely re- 
sented being blamed for lack 
of equipment which the sup- 
ply services did not furnish. 
What use to walk miles to see 
a supply ofhcer? He didn’t 
have the stuff, and couldn't 
get it. Why publicly chide 
hes men, and deride and even 
punish junior officers, when 
conditions were beyond their 
power to remedy? 

Maybe — the cankering 
doubt was beginning to spread 

maybe the French were 
nght. Their public comment 
on our situation was that the 
American soldiers and junior 
officers required only experi- 
ence, but that the senior of- 
ficers were incompetent. In 
some respects they were no 
better off than we were, but 
they were not constantly har- 
assed. 

Spring, if it ever came, 
would see us out of this refrig- 
erator, but what then? A man would rather fight than 
freeze, but—who knows?—the fighting business might 
be messed up just like this! 

No, the vanguard of democracy was not happy! 

oe. 


The advent of the New Major was unannounced, and 
by no means welcome, as his predecessor was a known 
factor and well liked, whereas it appeared at once that 
there were possibilities of surprise in this new arrival. A 
tall, spare, and business-like figure, he wore thick-soled 
laced boots that had evidently seen service, Bedford cord 
breeches that really fitted (as ours do now, but did not 
then), and a British enlisted men’s coat such as many of 
us were then using for work in the field. He had a short- 
clipped mustache, a clipped accent, and a voice that could 
purr and shout in the same breath. We knew he was there 
as soon as he appeared among us. 

It was one Fane wintry days so unhappily chosen 
for division field exercises, when frozen shoes cut the flesh 








“They're not learning— 
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-Augus 
in the morning, while the midday thaw dre: 


the leet 
with icy water. Our people were moving al 


° | 
mechan. 
cally, or standing idly about, enduring bly and 
obediently, and supremely uninterested in ane 
» 5 CX 
cept to get it over. “Poor fellows,” said the ey ead 


unconscious that he spoke aloud, “they’r no: | atnine 


~ 


they're just suffer Then 
he shouted, “Kee; 


torma- 
tion there! Go igh that 
wood with a fine-tooth com} 


There’s bound to be Boches j 
a place like that!”’ 
As woods gave way to play 


and plain to wood i Series 


orders and explanations 
lowed. We were at onc 
tonished, galvanized int: 


tion, and a little resentfy! 

in any event, we were warm. 
ing up with interest and exe: 
cise, and finally, to our ow: 
surprise, found ourselves 

dustriously hunting imagina: 
enemies all over the landsc: pe 
The afternoon passed quickly 

“You've done this in ear 
est, Major?” we asked diffident 
ly, as recall was blowing 

‘““Two years up there with 
the Canadians,” he replies 
briefly. “Now, gentlemen 
he added, “‘before we start th 
march home issue a rum rati 
and give the men hot tea 
scalding hot!” 

We compromised on slum 
and coffee, both very hot; and 
they're just suffering” the new major having unin 
tentionally injected this cle- 
ment of humor into the end of the long day, we marched 
cheerfully the six miles home to our billet, wondering 
just what would happen next. 

As a matter of fact, a remarkable thing was about « 
happen; our own transformation from a miserable dis 
pirited outfit and into a confident, united family—a bat 
talion in reality as well as in name. 

We were really a little apprehensive; but actually 
nothing happened for several days, except that the major 
ceaselessly observed, inspected—and withheld comment 
Then the officers were summoned to a conference: and 
thereafter action followed action with breath-taking rapic 
ity. 

“Our object,” said the major, “is to develop a first-rate 
fighting battalion. We've got all the elements, but not 
the battalion.” 

“True,” he went on, “there were serious shortages 
things we need badly. There were many difficulties 
overcome. Things were not ‘cushy.’ But “much could be 
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{ we ake the most out of what we had. And now 
co do it; for once in the line it might be too 


was che O 

ve and failure now meant failure then. 

“The firs: ching to do is to make the men comfortable 
ind happy. We had good officers, good men, good 
basic disci With spirit of the sort we had in us we 


uid get things done. But we could depend on no one 
We must do it ourselves. 


ciM 


Now, what to do? Stoves? Make the best use of what 
we had, gi ng up those uneconomical small rooms where 
afew NCO sand lucky soldiers toasted themselves rosily 
while the rest of the men got chilblains. 

Re yairs? There was old lumber laid away in the vil- 


so that would do in a pinch. Roofs must be shored up, 
eaks patched, cracks calked. A few expert men, going 

all the billets, could do a lot to make them ship- 
shape and to make the stoves draw properly. In knock- 

, about here and there, including Mexico during the 
ae he had seen handy men do a lot for oonnlant 
with very little in the way of materials. 

Firewood? No use sending whole companies of green 
nen to the woods to pile up more green wood and make 
the French “holler” about damage to their forests. A few 
ood men could do the job right. There must be woods- 
men in the outfit. If not, he himself had experience in 

¢ woods of the Northwest, and he could give the es- 

nial training needed. 

‘Each company would provide a drying-room, with a 
zood stove, to dry clothing and bedding. Bedding would 
be aired frequently in the sun, and for this purpose Bat- 
ulion would from time to time issue specific orders. 

While these things were going on, we would proceed 
systematically to improve the men’s appearance and to 
develop their personal pride. That higher authority had 
lready pointed the way was shown by the files in the 

battalion orderly room.”"* These orders were not being 
camel out. Yet if there was one thing he remembered 

rom his service with the U. S. Army in the Philippines 
we early days, it was that Regulars ‘obeyed orders. The 
Canadians had less to go on than we when they started, 
out they rated high now. Give them an order, ‘and they 
beved it. That had to be so if we were going to get 
inywhere with a war going on. 

He found- —proceeded the Major—that the Colonel, 
in the effort to help us improve our police of quarters and 
of the person, had sometime before set back assembly 
for drill from 7:00 to 7:30. As this had had little effect, 
he himself now proposed to give us more time by setting 
forward first call for reveille from 6:00 to 5:30. ‘As soon 
as it was demonstrated that we did not need the extra 
ume, we would go back to the old hours; probably we 
could even improve on them if we made the effort. 

He attached great importance to a clean shave each 
morning: “puts a man in good temper; starts the day 
nght.” Besides, it was a necessary habit, because the gas 
mask will not fit tightly over stubble. ““A man with a 


*Thou 


the Major was native American, his professional 
terminolog) 


remained largely Canadian. 
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beard, in the line, is a man who is going to be gassed.” 

Existing instructions authorized battalion commanders 
to excuse from reveille formation such pl atoons as had 
demonstrated a suitable standard of appearance and de- 
portment. Why had this not been put into effect? The 
extra sleep was a great incentive. 
at once. 


This system would start 


Doing things by platoons was important. Squads and 
sections may “disappear very quickly in the hghe, but 
platoons are more enduring. The * 
prescribed in orders, but we were not any using it. 
Apparently we did not really understand 1 Captains 
were still commanding their companies as an aggregation 


‘platoon sy stem’ was 


of squads, and using their lieutenants and sergeants as 


mere assistants. There was no platoon responsibility 
no platoon spirit. 

Now the war-strength company was really peace 
time battalion. Similarly, the war-strength platoon was 
really the peace-time company, the difference being that 
company he adquarters kept the formal records, operated 
the mess, and performed certain other necessary routine 
functions, so that platoon commanders could concentrate 
on fightung and on getting ready for the next fight. The 
platoon must be a permanent unit, and lieutenants must 
be given their due authority and responsibility as com 
sntetlions of the most important unit in the army—the 
infantry platoon. 

However the Major C autioned the system must be 
flexible: the company commander, when his platoons 
dwindle in fighting, must be prepared to step in and a 
sume direct ioiaeel. finally handling his command as a 
one-platoon company. 


The * 


tion that good control C alls for an unbroken chain ot 


‘platoon SY stem’ was no more than the recogni 


command all the way down to the squad, each com 
mander having his due share of 
authority commensurate 
heard it said that 


responsibility and of 
had 
“every commander is responsible for 
everything that happens in his unit.” But he had never 
seen this theory really work in practice. In fact, it could 
not work unless every commander had unlimited author- 
ity to go with his unlimited responsibility. 


thereto. i le sometimes 


Since this ts 
never true, responsibility can only be great as the power 
to control events. Any other idea is contrary to justice, 
and undermines morale, consequently, it fails to get 
results. 

It is therefore necessary that every commander know 
exactly what his authority is, and that the higher com- 
mand shall hold him only to the extent of that authority. 

The system begins with the squad. It has a com- 
mander, but it also has a collective responsibility. Every 
man in the we should be rated second-, third-, fourth- 
in-command, down to the last man. Then 
squad will cme have a leader. Moreover, when an 
offense against good order occurs, the offender is auto- 
matically disrated, then every other man in the squad 
becomes his commander and is responsible for guiding 


the steps of the erring brother back into the straight and 


the 
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narrow way. And since the whole squad is involved 
whenever a man goes wrong, the way of the transgressor 
is hard. So, few men go wrong, and few troubles ever 
occur that cannot be settled privately—some of them 
very privately—in the squad, 

Suppose—the Major went on—that a man falls 1 
unshaved in the morning, or is late or absent. Next Pa 
the whole squad sees to it that he is up and dressed a 
half-hour to an hour early, so that he will have plenty of 
time to do what is required. The section leader also gets 
up to check for compliance. If both his sections are in- 
volved, the platoon leader also arises early to supervise. 
After a little while, the supervising system can be re- 
duced; only one sergeant per company and one officer for 
the battalion need then rise early to attend defaulter’s 
formation. A little while more, and there will rarely be 
a defaulter’s formation for anyone to attend. 

A battalion built up in close-knit units formed on this 
model ts a tough antagonist. “It can stand fifty per cent 
casualties or more, come out, fill up, and go in again in 
a hurry. It takes that kind of a battalion to do the work 
in a war like this. The secret of it is that the men quickly 
form new squads, sections, and platoons even in action, 
and new men catch the spirit and settle into harness more 
quickly than you would think possible. 

If something goes wrong in a company, the battalion 
commander does not merely say to the captain, “You are 
guilty!” Oh yes, that is easy; but it doesn’t work. It 
makes bad feeling- leaves a sense of rankling injustice. 
Instead, the thing to do is to trace the thing down to see 
who really was responsible by reason of some fault of 
omission or commission. With good officers, like ours, 
the fault is usually traceable to the inside affairs of some 
section or squad ; ‘and when you have seated the respon- 
sibility where it belongs, the rest of the men soon let the 
guilty parties know what they think of it; for a platoon is 
small enough to make its public opinion felt, and, when 
it has “platoon spirit,’’ it makes its opinions effective. 

Every commander down to the squad is to be given 
definite authority to deal with certain offenses, and no 
such dereliction is to be referred up for action unless cir- 
cumstances are exceptional. 

No one—the Major went on—is to expect any com- 
mander to do things that are obviously impossible. Ex- 
pectations are to be based on what is reasonable, con- 
sidering conditions. 

About the overcoats. They must be cut off at once. 
No foolishness about so many inches below the knee. 
Cut them off well up above the mud, but at the place best 
suited to the conformation of the man. Any woman 
would know! so captains would each engage a seamstress 
to alter clothing at the rate of one franc per garment. 
Say to your seamstress, ““Madame, make my soldiers look 
their best!” It would be surprising if results were not 
good. (They were marvelous.) 

As to money, he put this matter up to the company 
commanders. He would himself contribute 1,000 francs 
if it was needed. Unless he was much mistaken, the cap- 
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tains could handle this or any other matte: 
to refer to them. 


Company and platoon barber shops woul! 
at once; price of hair-cut one franc. Barber 
bidden to shave their patrons; that was ai 
matter. Hair was to be cut short. No prison 
but those pompadours had to go. “Lice love | 

Washing. He had purchased boilers and 
tainers. Pay when you could. A hot bath 
at least once a week. Company mechanics would 

washboards, and clothes-washing would be a p 
mation. 


till 


Every working day, after work was over, each pl 
would form under its commander to wash 
change socks. This custom would prevail where, 
might be, for nearly everywhere there could be { 
canal, a stream, a pond, or water of some kind. [if 
feet were in bad shape, this would show. them up 

A shave in the morning, a foot-wash at night 
day—this was to be the routine. 

Public drunkenness had to stop. The wobbly gen: 
going his way quietly, intent on getting home, would | be 
assisted; but drunks would be tied up in rear of quarters 
and “‘soused till they come unsoused.” (This became 
routine, even casual pools of rain water being utilized o: 
occasion.) Closing cafés ought to be unnecessary. (Ir 
became unnecessary. ) 


suppor 
Rev 
ita 
Sere 
The 


There had been some fights over women. This wa: when 
absurd. In war, women are expendable, but good soldier: 
are not. He supposed that no one but a fool would at 
tempt to dictate personal taste in such matters, and fo: 
his part he did not care an emphasized damn what an 
man did with his spare time as long as the man wasn't a 
filthy beast; but, with a war on, the battalion had ¢ 
come first. And in war nothing else matters so much a 
comradeship among men. The men would learn ¢ 
value each other far above such minor affairs of the heart 

There was a leave system, too, for use along this line 
Well, use it right, he urged, for men who sally need it 
No dam’ silly routine following of a roster. Some of ou 
men, unless his eyes were failing him, wouldn't want t 
leave our town even to go on leave. Others were 1 
different situation. “You must be able to talk to the 
men heart to heart. Make proper use of that sort 
thing.” 

The next few days would be spent in cleaning up. In 
spect. Repair. Scrub. Think up improvements. The 
adjutant would issue detailed orders. If the battalior 
supply officer couldn’t supply what was needed, _ , 
vise. If chat wouldn’t work, come to see the battalio 
commander. And present the platoons for his 1 imapacsies 
as soon as ready. If they did not come hunting him in 


two days, he would come hunting them. 
* * 


deal ( 


It would be pleasant to recount that the results of this ow 
directive were immediate. But unfortunately ic 1s 00 Ang 
enough to desire high standards; one must know how sw 


to go about attaining them. Our battalion had « learn 
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regime ordered nothing that was impracti- 


le. but ked to enforcement of every order issued. 
v_ men lost their early- -morning sleep until they 
ned that to shave every morning meant just chat. A 


ty “‘lice-farmers’” actually wept when sent back to be 
; r love-locks. It was quite a while before 

a hes the desired appearance. However, a 
velye-mile march under cover of darkness for every man 
who appeared at a certain inspection with his spare shoes 
yving old mud under fresh dubbin’, convinced every 
ne that half-way compliance would not suffice; the 
note so as every corporal, sergeant, and lieutenant who 

atributed a man to the march accompanied the column. 

But standards rose visibly, and the numbers of courts- 

ytial cases declined. The Major had some novel and 
ven startling ideas as to substitute measures to take the 
lace of trials, and the public opinion of the battalion 
ipported him. 

oss soon went back to six o'clock; however no one 

few defaulters ever attended that assembly. 

Serenity replaced fuss and flurry. 

The supply situation was still bad, and the Major ex- 
eted himself to the limit to obtain what was needed. He 
nad a few personal collisions with certain supply func- 

naries who attempted to wave him away, deceived by 

he | ISR on his collar. He had to tell one or two gruffly 

that they could talk to him about military procedure 

when they had done some real soldiering. He inspired a 

deal of interest in himself, and not a little respect, but 
ll supplies needed were simply not forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, reproofs were still being passed on unit 
commanders because they could not get equipment. The 

ajor did not transmit these to his subordinates, but the 

justice of this attitude evidently stung him. He de- 
iberately selected the critical shoe situation as a means of 
putting his views forcibly to the fore. 

Calling up the Colonel on the telephone, he reported 
s efforts to get shoes, and his inability to do so. 

The Colonel was a vigorous, and also a generous, char- 

At the moment he was under the sway of the 
prevailing idea that each of his subordinates was abso- 
lutely responsible for everything right or wrong in his 
nit. 

Rasmussen,” he said, in effect, “you are responsible 
‘or that battalion. Equip 1 

.. understood,” said the Major, in an icy rage, “‘that 
ou were there to help me.” He hung up. 

Th Colonel flamed hotly for a moment, but then the 

ght broke upon him. “He's right,”” he said, and went 
t linia to get shoes if they were gettable. 

But even while supply was yet low, morale rose high. 
Somehow, privations are not so onerous when you bear 


them as one of a band of brothers. 


The -_ were now inventing improvements of their 
own. They kept cleaning material by the billet doors; 
ind each man, on going in or out, took a few earnest 
swipes at his shoes. The village grindstones were busy 

atter work hours, sharpening bayonets; and hand-to-hand 





“When they're awake, keep them busy" 


“fighting” and grenade- -throwing went on in the eve 
nings. 


Things were moving along with us. We who were in 
the sinielat of it hardly noticed all the changes, but visit 
ing officers, noting this and that in the routine of the 
battalion, commented on the spirit of the organization and 
on the easy cheerful way in which it see med to keep itself 
clean in such a mudhole of a village. 

Then there was the tr aining. : A go out in a problem 
with the Major involved careful preparation, detailed 
explanation, a preliminary practice of the various detailed 
movements involved, and finally a minute Inspection ( all 
the processes, in short, which have been so caretully taught 
of recent years at the Infantry School). And the orders 
that issued from battalion headquarters were models not 
only of simplicity, but of adequacy. 

Training was great fun, the more so as the Major 
never did bother to study up our drill, so that it was an 
additional mental exercise to translate his commands 
from British terms into American action. 

There was a great deal of training in night operations. 
This included a daylight demonstration of a night raid 
the men wearing detivodiceed glasses but otherwise 
equipped in the best trench-raid style. Then there was 
the demonstration of the trench-to-trench attack, which 
drew a distinguished audience. 

Though not so elaborately staged as the post-war Ben 
ning demonstrations, the detail and realism of these ex 
ercises attained a profe ssional standard seldom equalled 
in peace time. 

During this happy period it was rumored that the 
higher echelons were busied with certain command and 
staff exercises — alas, that command-post exercises had 
not earlier been introduced! But in any event we were 
let very much alone for a while, and had a good chance 
to learn something. 

After this battalion training period there was a series 
of interesting problems under the supervision of Regi- 
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He flatly charged the guilty man with the fault 


ment—really what we would now call training inspec- 
tions. It was at one of these exercises that an incident 
occurred demonstrating to us emphatically that, in our 
battalion, the loyalty expected from the bottom up was 
repaid with interest from the top down. It happened that 
an observer—a senior officer, and quite a terrifying per- 
son— intervened in an uncalled for manner, and gave an 
order to one of the companies. And as a result, the whole 
maneuver went awry. High authority, not knowing the 
circumstances, scored the company heav ily at the critique. 
The officer who had given the order, instead of shoulder- 
ing the blame as he should have done, said nothing. 
Whereupon, in the presence of all, our “Canadian” 
Major precipitated an incident at once uncomfortable and 
inspiring. He flatly charged the guilty man with the 
faule, and when the latter failed to assent to the facts, the 

ajor, in low and biting accents, commented on the con- 
en of such ignoramus meddling with trained and 
competent troops, added that he was himself fully quali- 
fied to issue all necessary orders to his own battalion, and 
concluded with a chilling statement of the action that he 
would take were such interference to occur again. Few 
of those present doubted that, had there been even a 
hint or denial or resentment on the part of the “accused,” 
a grave personal collision would have ensued. 

It was about this time that the battalion began to hear 
that the Major was vaunting its accomplishments to cer- 
tain “outsiders.” 

It seemed that the regimental supply officer had 
claimed that no outfit could stand fifty per cent casualties; 
to which the Major had replied, “My people can stand 
anything, with my company commanders to look after 
them.” 

To some one else he said with casual certainty, “We 
have the best fellows in Europe!” 

To another he remarked, “‘I love to see the men getting 
so hard—and so quiet!” 

And, of course, if any such outsider thought that the 
Major expected too much, the answer was, “The Cana- 





luey 

dians can do it. So we can, too!”” Naturall, settled 
it. 

The Major could prove almost anything tatistics 

quoted glibly from his pocket notebook (th a a 

else ever saw the inside of it, except for occasio: pages " 


Among other things, he could prove that half he Cy, 
“ & - a 4 
dians, “maybe more,’ were Americans. O} 


TSC we 
realize now that this was a slight exaggeration, but . Ne 
a certain effect on a battalion, untried in war, ven much 
conscious of being American, and pretty wel nvinced 
by this time that the Canadians were—possibly with ; 


certain exception—the best troops in Europ. 

If the Mayor wished to inspire a company commander 
to better effort, he might tell him the story of how “Mac 
used to do it. Mac was his company commander when 
he was a lieutenant in the Canadians; and Mac was the 
“best that ever was.’” Moreover—and this was the mor! 

Mac was an American like ourselves.* 

About this time, lo! there was no one but the guard 
in the guardhouse. 

Then an inspector came and worried publicly about 
collar ornaments—but the battalion no longer worried 
it enjoyed the joke. 

In the meantime the professional education of the o 
fit proceeded apace. In retrospect it is astonishing to te. 

call how seldom the Major spoke to the battalion at am 
length, and yet how much he taught. 

Res example, there were the four unfortunates wi 
came down the village street in great excitement, soli 
ously assisting a fifth comrade who had accidentally C 
himself seveny. The Major stopped them, had one bin 
up the hurt, and sent the casualty on ag to the in- 
firmary, while his crest-fallen friends stood at attenti 
to learn the lesson that a fighting man shall not Ji I 
duty to help wounded to the rear. 

Then there was secrecy training -what to say if cap 
tured; most of all, what not to say; the danger of careless 
talk before strangers; the i importance of bringing away our 
own wounded, and not losing prisoners; the warning t 
seize promptly on the person of anyone, no matter what 
his rank, who might appear among us under suspicious 
circumstances. There was the story of the Canadian wh 
was captured—heaven knows how this could have hap 
pened to a Canadian—and, worse than that, who talked 

‘ell—that man can never go home!” And the ston 
of the soldier who tried to desert to the enemy: “We hav: 
to watch out for that. You know why. And you know 
what to do to that sort of fellow!” . 

Then we had “‘let-’em-know-the-facts” instruction 

“If you're scared when lead begins to fly, don’t be sur 
prised, That’s natural.” 

“Don’t be surprised if you get hurt.” And out comes 
the invaluable notebook to prove by date and by locality 
that slightly wounded far outnumber other casualties —as 
we know is true enough. “A nice cushy wound is a free 
ticket to the hospital. A fella can have a lot of fun around 
a hospital.” 


*“Mac” was the son of a general in our Regular Arm) 


(A certain brightening of the eye and moist: 
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ng of the lips on the part of the unregenerate soldiery.” 
d man comes back as soon as he can, to help 
-in the ne. No one worth his salt wants someone else 
| ing for him.” 
welfare policy: “You gentlemen let me know 
£ che eem to want sports or theatricals. I rather 
bink they get all the exercise they need, and they’re 
we up to get ready to fight. As to recreation, they 
m to find their own among the population.” From 
it is to be inferred that if there had been much 
if the incentive to get ready to fight had not 
ven enough, or if the population were not to be frat- 
enized with—all of which was true in Germany—the 
Mia would have gone in strongly for a battalion recrea- 
n program. You can see that he fitted his methods to 
naivions 
This competition idea needs watching, it can lead to 
id feeling, it can damage esprit de corps instead of help- 
rit.” So he pitted his men against obstacles to prog- 


s, but not directly against each other. 


do his 
Then ¢ 


mre 
Lil 


Then finally came the confidence born of unity—the 

se of be ing one no matter what betide. 

Sir, Captain,” from Private Jones (or whoever it was) , 
| heard this man here talking furrin’ blah-blah to 
sother fellow. The Major said, “No more of that! 
They're to talk United States, or keep their lips buttoned 


Sir,” this confidentially from Private Angelini (some- 
thing like that) when Private Jones, his stand approved, 
ad gone out. “I was talking to Private Angelino, my 
cousin, from my own home town—in New Jersey. We 
forgot about speaking English. It was wrong. We won’t 
bother the Captain again.” 

Then the appearance of the “Platoon spirit,”’ so strong 
that it needed counterpoise: “You'd make a company 
runner, So-and-so.” —‘“‘I like the platoon, Sir.’’ — 
You'll come to Company Headquarters. It’s a real pla- 
toon too!” 


Sir, I’M report out to the Corporal, the Sergeant, and 








So the Major himself took over a pa- 
rol; and our patrolling improved 
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the Lieutenant’ (they even did this when wounded in 
battle), “and move my stuff in at once.” 

As time went on, we began to work out an adaption of 
our old tactics to 1918 conditions. Unfortunately, our 
pre-war musketry and combat-practices systems were of 
recent growth, and both the British and ourselves had al- 
lowed this training to lapse. The British were reviving 
it now; but our Major had never encountered it, and the 
spring fightng came on betore we had really solv ed this 
problem. For that matter, our GI 1Q did not get around 
to securing effective training in this—the culminating 
So 


paid the price because 


stage of infantry training—-untl the war was over. 


our whole army—not we alone 
we did not really know how to combine our fire and out 
movement. The Major, gleaning his ideas from us, based 


+4 
on our scanty pre-war training, was about to solve this 
problem of problems tor us when we lost him. But he 
had been a hghting soldier during all his service, and he 
had never had time during his campaigns to do the thing 
that the professional soldiet iS ¢€ xpected to do during peace 

to project his philosophy ot wat ahead ot actual events, 
and to solve new problems before they occur. Had the 
Major been spared to us, his practical experience of wat 
as it then was in western Europe, and his readiness to 
absorb ideas and to apply them, would have spared us 
many trials. 

When the battalion entered the line that spring, its 
calm eficiency dealt with raid and bombardment as if it 
had known them all aforetime. And it spent its spare 
hours, even in the trenches, keeping up its standard of 
up the rusty old 
grenades anid other articles of trench-stores ‘“When they’ re 
awake, keep them busy. When busy, we don’t worry.” 


routine performance, even polishing 


No firing off rockets and Very lights except in emerg- 
ency. Keep the front dark, and get used to doing your 
work that way. A dark front makes the enemy worry.” 

“Patrols give up too easily. When they are fired at, 
they come back. The thing is, to try somewhere else. 
The Canadians own No Man’s Land. We will too.”’ 

So the Major, himself, took over a patrol ; and our 
patrolling improved. 

“Hunt the sector over for unburied dead, and care for 
them properly even if you have to gather them up and 
put them away in a sack. 


A soldier deserves decent 
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burial.’” He was making it a point of honor, so as to 
break down that repulsion toward the dead, natural 
enough in a civilian, but unworthy in a soldier. The 
men, sturdy now in mind as well as body, were to be 
taught to be as thoughtful of their comrades, dead, as 
they had learned to be considerate toward them living. 
This was the final touch in the moral conditioning of the 
battalion—that keystone in the structure of comradeship. 

After all, Old Soldiers, that was a great Springtime. 
Alarms and surprises, rest and routine, and then the long 
move up to the northeast of Paris. Black coffee at che 
railway stations, and then the column in march along 
the roads, clicking off four kilometers to the hour. The 
Old Man—much younger than any of us are now 
moving along beside them, often strolling ahead of his 
horse, and occasionally speaking a word to a soldier. 

The men, always respectful, were yet astonishingly at 
ease with him—more so than with their company officers; 
that easy dignity brought out the best in them. Yet he 
could flame into terrifying condemnation. No one took 
him mere silly complaints. Yes, you could watch the 
battalion and its commander moving on to war together, 
and if you disregarded extraneous details, you could see 
in the mind’s eye the Blue columns of the Civil War, 
with Uncle Billy or some other leader lounging by, while 
voices called out to him from the ranks. 

And then intimate chats with his officers, while the 
kilometer posts went by. 

“You see what | meant by building real platoons. 
That’s our biggeest job. Be a platoon-builder!”—“You 
look thin, Captain. I'll have to feed you up. The supply 
officer will bring you some good brandy.’ 

“Why, I'm all right, Sir.’ 

“Pretty skinny, like me. What do the girls say? 
They're the real ‘authorities. Do you need anything tor 
yourself? Underwear? I'll send you a suit of mine.’ 
(He had only one change, himself, but no one knew that 
until his striker talked.) 

Perhaps you have read that soldiers of our stock are 
immune to hero-worship. This calls to mind a book by a 
Canadian ex-service man who doubted the stories of 
American troops in our Civil War cheering their generals 
(as a matter of fact there are authentic instances when 
they cheered). But many share this scepticism. If you 
do, you should have witnessed a scene one night. The 
battalion commander was brief and incisive. Wanted to 
pound a few ideas home. It was all business. And then, 
spontaneously, when he had finished, the sudden uproar 
of a thousand shouting men. Even the company officers 
were astonished. 

* * * 
You, soldier, who know men, can see for yourself that 
this commander was a very human person. Here was no 

“superman” impossible to emulate successfully. No, 
indeed; for the things he did were things that can be done 
by average men—by men of human virtue and of human 
frailty. 


We could sum up his system in terms of Justice, Duty, 


Efficiency, Discipline, Loyalty, and so on 
end to them. But what have we said when : 
What two men understand these things alik: 
we want to know is what to do and how to d 

The first thing evident when you think 
over, is that the Major was in fact an idea 
practical idealist. He faced facts as they we 
men as they stood before him, and made 
them. 

It is also evident that he followed no fix: 
Whatever his system was, it was flexible, a: 
promptly to meet conditions. 

Yet, the more it varied, the more it was th: 
that if we can only find what lay at its core—its cent 
we shall have something fundamental, unchanging 
liable. 

Certainly he followed no dogma unsustained by log 
He had no regard for tradition except as it proved itself 
No, he built platoons and wove them into a battalion }y 
breaking precedents, scouting at old slogans, violating 
customs, flouting regulations, disdaining the very stati 
law itself. 

Yet there was in him a quality of consistency. There 
was something there, that was alike the cause and answe 
to everything he did—something that we must i: 
for ourselves, isolate it, master it, and make it our ow: 
because it is an invaluable possession. 

I feel sure that we can sum it up in this- 


wnat 


ute 


his stor 


proves it—that he had a true sense of proportion. He 


was one of those men whom Napoleon most desired—: 
man of balance “square both at the bottom and the top.’ 
It was because of this that his thinking was true, and that 
his methods were so flexible—so well devised to obtain 
the effect desired. For in this changing world, 
especially in dealing with our fellowmen, truth can ‘b 
grasped only in terms of proportion. 

Turn through this story again, and you will see thi 
proportion illustrated in his words and acts. 

He had a clear theory—you can trace it in his 


structions at that first officers’ call—that the elements ot 


any job are the object to be attained, the means available 
and in opposition, the conditions of the moment, and thx 
probable consequences of failure. 

He did not require the impossible. If he set a task, | 


allotted means in proportion to the task. If the executant 


did not know how to use these means to accomplish ¢ 
object, the Major showed him how. 

If some of the things to be done were especially 
portant, but the means meagre, then he concentrated 
the important aims, meanwhile holding other projec 
in abeyance. In this way, taking one step at a tim 
used his means successively to obtain the maximut 
sults. 


nbit l 


If he found it wise to set, temporarily, a less ar 
goal to shoot at, he meanwhile strove unceasingly to 1" 
crease his means, so that in the end he might a engl 
what was at first impossible. 


The more important it was not to fail in a certai chit 
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cans he devoted to that object and the more 
« to insure the maximum use of the means 


oa ethods are as old as creation but how few 

mploy them! And the fundamental fact of proportion 
st lies behind them—that, too, is very old, but too, 
¢idom is evidence in action. 

[o proportion means to end and end to means—that 

. che fundamental idea that underlay his varying 
nethods of leadership 

You see it in his methods of allotting tasks and mén, 

delegating responsibility and commensurate authority, 
' assessing ’ gous for error; even his censure was pro- 
sortioned not to the results of failure but to the degree of 
at as measured by the extent that the subordinate 
fell short of doing what he clearly could have done. 

We cannot imagine such a man protesting any mis- 
jon, however desperate, because it is desperate; but we 

ould expect to see him protesting against folly because 
: is uneconomical—not in due proportion. 
if he said to a subordinate, “Hold at all 
sts!’ we would know that this was neither a mere 
phrase nor an unnecessary exaction. We would feel con- 
tdent that the last desperate sacrifice was essential, or it 
would not be called for. 

We cannot imagine a normal man serving under this 
eader as we knew him, returning to civil life harboring 
neor against his commander or against the command 
vstem he represented. The outbursts of our ex-service 
en immediately after the last war were not inspired by 
ich as he. 


Theretore, 


When we try to remember the Major as he was, we 

alize also that we have forgotten his face, that we have 

it a dim remembrance of his figure, and that the gold 
‘aves on his shoulders do not show in memory at all. Yet 
we remember him, because he was a warm and living 
symbol of what we all were at our best, when we were 
ving corporate parts of one body of a thousand men 
that had a soul and being of its own. 

Although the Major never, in one utterance, put in 
words the brief, complete, but simple principles he used 
to guide his thought and action, we can deduce them. 
And when we write them down, we find them to be in- 

variable truths, expressed in terms of proportion, capable 

at application to the needs of any situation, and as reli- 

ible as the laws of modern science. 

These principles are: 

The effectiveness of any act varies with unity of effort 
attain the object with the means available. 

The object to be attained varies with the means avail- 
able, the means in opposition, the existing conditions, 
ind the probable results of failure. 
means to be allotted to any task vary with the 
with the means available, the means in opposition, 
sting conditions, and the probable consequences 


object 


the ex 


principles fit every problem involving human 
They apply to an army or to a man, to tactics 
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and supply, to peace and to war. They are, in fact, the 
elementary invariable truths, the principles or laws of 
nature, the principles of war or of peace, which every man 
should use to guide himself in doing anything. 

Major Sedieats object was 4 sia ; first-rate 
fighting infantry battalion. His means were the estab- 
lished agencies of command, his own personal capabili- 
ties, the capablities of his subordinates, and such facilities 
as others could supply him or as he could improvise. The 
opposition he had to deal with was not alone the legal 
enemy, but the human frailties not only of his subordi- 
nates but of his seniors and himself. The conditions fav- 
oring of hampering his efforts were all the factors of en- 
vironment that react on men, on 
terial. 


animals, and on ma- 
He discounted the consequences of failure, first 
by apportioning his object to his means, the opposition, 
and the difficulties Cc aused by existing conditions; or, 1 
this was impracticable, by the care he took to make 1 
most use of the means he had available. 

A rational observer and deft adapter, he had become 
expert in the employment not only of the occasional 
direct and dramatic action that we think of as domin: ating 
the crisis, but also of the constant subtle indirect influence 
of suggestion that molds a man without conscious know! 
edge. He had learned how to utilize human character- 


istics; pride; self-interest; the herding tendency that 
the desire that every man has 


if it can be brought to light 


binds men to each other: 


in him to express himself 


self-realization 
by following a leader who strikes the chord that vibrates 


in himself. 


worthily and to gain self- cotilactioin 


To strike this chord requires in the leader a real taste 
And 


for this 


for the fellowship of sometimes-waywatd men. 


Major Rasmussen, in his soul, seemed to live 
alone. 
“The greatest thing I know is to work with men,’ he 
said, 
a ae 
The Cantigny area was really active. 


any day, without 
And ‘the Major, his Captains, and his staff 
were all over the area all the time. 


A fellow could get a real scare there, 
half trying. 


“Don’t be afraid to hit the dirt!” Then laugh. 
“Only two kinds in a place like this; the quick and the 
not- -quick- -enough.” “It’s a question of values. Takin’ 
useless risks is silly. But when the time comes, no risk is 
too great. Use your head to think with.”—‘“The Cana- 
A chuckle.- “Forget all that now. One big 
and you won't have to take the side of the road for 
anyone.” 


dians?’ 2 
show, 


“The dam’ things are pretty big, Sir.” 


But so far I’ve always found that a 
if he 


well, no one 


“Right you are. 
man has time to get down to avoid the fragments 
moves fast. If it’s got your initials on it- 
but a prime so-and-so wants to live forever!” 

“Watch ’em spout there in the valley!’ 


“They spout for you from now on till it’s over, one wav 
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or the other.—Like old times. The first five vears will be 
the hardest.” 


* * * 


The Major was mortally wounded while we were yet 
in reserve. He died in a short time, but to those about 
him it seemed hours. To his men, the event was numb- 
ing. To his young captains, it was a soul-searching ex- 
perience. When the surgeon said, as if he could not be- 
lieve himself, “He is gone,” and tied the Major's wrists 
across his chest, they asked themselves in their hearts, “If 
this man can be slain, who can escape?’’ and “What are 


we to do, now?” 


But though the Major, in bidding them good-bye, had 
as much as said that he had leave bie revolver to be sent 
his brother, the francs in his pocket to be spent on the 
men—actually his legacy was so great that it never ran 
out; or perhaps i it is truer to say that he was never re: ally 

‘gone.’ 

He had not so much taught them that they could do 
anything, as he had brought them to believe that they 
could do anything at least as well as anyone else—if 
they tried. So they never ceased trying. And now, if 
ever, was the time to try. 

So they drew in tight, and pulled together. 


On many occasions, thereafter, hard things to do were 
done, because the Major would have expected them to 
be done. One lieutenant remarked of a working-party 
that went on through the shelling, while another came 
back: “So-and-so knew that Major Rasmussen would ex- 
pect him to go on. But such- and-such never knew the 
Major; so he came back.” 


Then there were the results of the secrecy training; 
the quick recovery ry and calm when an alien enemy in the 
battalion deliberately attempted to spread false alarms 
and to distort orders; the prompt dispatch of the would- 
be deserter who tried, at the height of action, to escape 
with priceless information for the enemy; the failure of 
the enemy, during this same raid on the day before 
Cantigny, to make good his withdrawal with prisoners. 
The ee records attest that they secured two Ameri- 

can prisoners, but that the American troops, firing from 
their trenches, killed these prisoners before their captors 
could pull them into the German front-line trench. The 
soldiers of the Rasmussen battalion well knowing what 
the result might be for the attack next day if these pris- 







“August 
oners talked, would have said, if questioned 
ject, “The Mayor would have thought it righ 
Thereafter, throughout the summer and ¢! 
were in regular sequence the going in, the hes Casual. 
ties, the coming out and filling up, and ¢! going in 
again, just as he had said. di 
“Mayor Rasmussen told us all about it Jo; 


the sub. 


ill, there 


go. 
. £.— 
They gave the Major a solemn funeral, heart-achj 
with dirge and drum. The Generals came to do him 


honor.—‘“They knew a man when they saw one. Ye 
the Old Boys are all nght.”” The Major's old comalil 
who had also come, with him, from the British armies, to 
serve their own fi ag again, were there to be his pallbearers 
His dearest pal, all “Canadian,” mourned in silent 
dry-eyed anguish at his grave, and lived—a man alone 
and shaken—till the light Maxims set him free. Yes. 
like the kings of old, the Major even took with him a hy. 
man sacrifice—a willing sacrifice—to Valhalla. 

It was strange, unreal to be without him—to jump off 
in that first attack and drive into the unknown as if there 
were a void behind them. He had always been so con. 
fident; without him the higher command appeared to be 
uneasy. The men, too, as the ground shook and the dust 
churned up in clouds before them, seemed to feel just 3 
touch of hesitation. So the young officers did what the 
knew the Major would have done in such emergency 
they went first and there was no hanging back. a 

It was bad enough for three days and nights; but, after 
all, the show went pretty well. Not so hard; just ask 
yourself when things were at their worst, ‘““What would 
the Old Man do?”—then do it. 

Two days out, and then the order to go back in agai 
to the same place. —and hold it. Une mauvaise guerre! 
There was glee in London, Washington, and Pore. be- 

cause it was now certain that the Americans could stand 
the gaff. But there was no glee in the hard and quiet bat 
talion, harder now and quieter than ever, as it assembled 
in its village street. For them they knew this was onl\ 
a beginning. It was to be done over and over again before 
it would be done for good. They listened vac: che to the 


praises accorded them—praises echoed from the high 


seats of the allied mations—but waited for something 


more. Then, when the senior Capes said simply, “Ras 
mussen would be proud of you! 
go on. 


they were re ady ¢t 


LEADERSHIP AMONGST OFFICERS and discipline amongst men—without these an army 
is inadequate and independable, an unwieldly body and a prey to its own fears and 
lack of confidence —Norman Douctas Dean. 
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Navy plane over 


f a map of Alaska were superimposed over a similar 
| scale chart of the United States, the southern tip of 
the Panhandle would correspond to Savannah, while 
Cape Wrangell on Attu Island would cover Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. Unmak Island would project down into Mexico 
ear Columbus, N. M., and Point Barrow would be only 
few miles from Winnepeg, Canada. This vast treasure 
jouse, Spr: awled across the North Pacific until it parallels 
early two-thirds of the great circle route between the 
‘nited States and Asia, 1s almost totally undefended, 
bout 70 infantrymen being stationed at Anchorage and 
igo at Chilkoot Barracks near Skaguay. The Army and 
Navy maintain a fairly extensive radio and telegraph net, 
uit only a few operators and maintenance men are at each 
station. 

That America is now looking at Alaska from a defense 

standpoint 1s shown by recent activities in Washington. 
Congressional committees have been addressed by experts, 
barrel rollers, and crackpots, the ideas of the former 
seldom be ‘Ing seen in print. There are those who would 
rave us believe that Alaska is a bleak arctic wilderness not 
worth defending, and those who loudly declare that an 
enemy could sieze a base on the Aleutian Islands, and 
trom there bomb New York within 24 hours. There 
$a sound strategy between these two extremes, based on 
tacts, that is really quite simple. 

There are three possible uses an enemy might see in 
Alaska: « apture for colonization and exploitation, capture 
tor peace conference trading purposes, and occupation as 
1 base for operations against the United States. 

Rich in gold, silver, copper and other minerals, and in 
imber, fish, seals and reindeer, with coal mines almost 








Gareloi Volcano 


on the surface and undeveloped oil resources, Alaska 
would be an asset to any country, — well worth keeping y 
by America. The advant: ge O | hol ling this territory 
however, is based on peace-time rather than war-time 
values. 

It would be quite simple for an Asiatic power to land 
troops in Alaska ina surprise attack, and overwhelm oul 
insignificant g garrison. [here can be no defense against 
landing a hosel army in the Territory, for with thou 
sands of miles of coast line to defend, and the enemy 
free to pick his point of attack, a passive defense would 
require millions of men, and the cost of their maintenance 
would make Alaska a liability rather than an asset. The 
hostile troops having landed, however, the burden ot 
defense would be upon them. An enemy could no more 
make the country safe from counter att ack than we could 
from the initial attack. 

Since the presence of a hostile army in Alaska would 
in no way interfere with our war- making possibilities, 11 
could be ignored until such time as we chose to strike 
In the meantime its line of communications with th 
home country would have to be maintained over thou 
sands of miles of open sea, requiring the continuous pro 
tection of a fleet large enough to defeat our own. Noth 
ing could please our Navy better than to have a hostile 





There is a sound strategy, 
based on facts, that is really 
quite simple. 
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ross the ocean or tied to a slow convoy. 
thousands of miles from its base, it would 
lowt ertain deteac, leaving us free to attack the 
The best 
of -\laska against occupation by a hostile army 
maintenance of a navy stronger than that of any 


nemy ’s country at our leisure. 


0 


re of a naval or air base for use in operations 
st t nited States is a much less remote possibility 
nan attempt to occupy Alaska for its own sake. The 
a hostile naval base on the Aleutian Islands, 
it vi uld be comparatively safe against a land at- 
ack by our own forces, would permit a hostile fleet to 
yerate much closer to our shores than is now possible. 
4 naval base is a protected harbor with facilities for re- 
repairing and supplying a naval force. Such a 
se cannot be put into operation in a day or a month. 
Harbor facilities and machine shops would have to be 
built and fuel, food and ammunition supplies would have 
» be transported there and stored. Defenses against at- 
- must be constructed, for an undefended base would 
be a base for our own fleet as well as the enemy. 
All of this construction work and transportation of 
wpplies would have to be done after hostilities had com- 
menced (their start in peace time would immediately 
nig on war), so as long as we possessed the stronger 
t we could prevent the establishment of such a base 
The best defense against such a move 


— 


yur territory. 
ild be the construction of a naval base of our own on 
Aleutian Islands of the Alaska Peninsula in peace 
so that our fleet could operate to advantage in adja- 
t waters. Since this is American territory, we could 
struct such a base without hostile interruption in peace 
although the Washington Naval Disarmament 
reaty, which Japan has terminated, prevents us from 
eifying the Aleutians prior to December 31, 1936. 
with the subse- 
nt bombing of American cities, is a contingency now 


The seizure of an air base in Alaska, 


a 
Alaska's strategi¢ 


1g ng impressed upon the American public. Now an air 
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base is more than a landing field, just as a naval base is 
more than An ait 


shops, mechanics, spare parts, and stores of fuel and am 


harbor. base must have machine 
munition. If near the sea it must be protected trom bom 
bardment by naval vessels and from c: apture by a landing 
party. If inland it must have enough ground troops to 
protect it from land attack. In either event it must be 
protected from aerial bombing. While a limited amount 
of supplies may be flown in, such a base must have land 
or sea Communications for its construction and mainten 


ance. No enemy, therefore, can establish a base and be 


gin operations from it “‘in as has been so re 


peatedly asserted. 


24 hours,” 


While the Pacific has been flown, no person acquainted 
with existing facts could honestly assert that bombing 
operations can be conducted across it in the present state 
of aviation development. To bomb anything, a plane 
must carry not only enough fuel for a one-way journey, 
but must carry a westlewile load of bombs and enough 

gasoline for the return trip. It must also carry machine 

guns, gunners and ammunition. Every plane, no matter 
how large, has a distinct limit to the weight it can life 
from che ground. At the present time no plane exists 
that can fly more than 750 miles, drop a useful load of 
bombs, and return to its base; and granting that advances 
in aviation continue at their present rate, it will be many 
years before Seattle will be bombed from the closest 
point in Asia, 3,200 miles away. 

It 1s quite true that every nation possesses men brave 
enough to conduct bombing operations at such a distance 
that y have no hope of return, but planes and men 

capable of flying oceans are too valuable to expend for 
the sake of killing or terrifying the civilian inhabitants of 
a city. Only the sinking or bottling up of the enemy's 
fleet, the complete huanactine of a vital industry, or oper 
ations of like military importance, would justify the cal 
culated loss of a great air armada. To guarantee return 
of the planes, a Gene within reasonable bombing range 
and 


must therefore be established, again the Mowe ap 
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No nation would care to risk its main fleet in this area 
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pears as the principal defense against its establishment, 
with a sufhicient air force of our own in Alaska to combat 
the establishment of a temporary enemy base which 
might suffice for immediate raiding purposes. For while 
no planes now CxIist that are ab le to ue: American cities 
trom Alaska, the construction of such ships is not so fe- 
mote a contingency that defense against it can be com- 
pletely ignored. 

Congress 1s now considering a bill for the establishment 
of an air base in Alaska, at a Pl ace to be decided upon by 
the General Staff. Such a base must be far enough inland 
to prevent its destruction by naval bombardment, a sud 
den aerial bombardment from carrier-based planes, or 
seizure by a landing party. It must be on established 
lines of communication so it can be supplied. Fairbanks 
meets all of these requirements and appears to be the 
logical site for such a base. It is situated where the head 
of the Alaskan Railroad from Seward and Anchorage, 
and the government road from Valdez, meet on the navi- 
gable Tenana River. Near-by Nenana is a possible alter- 
native. 

This Alaskan base would have a peace-time comple- 
ment of 100 planes, but would be equipped to service the 
entire General Headquarters Air Force of 1,200 planes 
if necessary. The personnel would be rotated so that 
as many pilots as possible would become acquainted with 
the country. Operating fields throughout Alaska, most 
of which are already in existence bor commercial flying, 
would be equipped with storage facilities for an emer- 
gency fuel supply. An attendant on duty at these oper- 





Typical harbor facilities in Alaskan waters 
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ating helds could easily dump this gasoline if 
pl anes attempted to land and refuel from our em 
sup plies. 


In addition to the Air Corps ground force 


thousand troops would be needed for ground protect 


et 


about 


and m: nning the necessary antiaircraft defenses. It w 


also be derive to fortify Cook Inlet, Seward 
Valdez to protect communications, although there v 


probably | be no appropri: ations for this in the neat 
Congressman Dockweiler’s bill calls for only $4 


for the establishment of an Alaskan air base, but exper 
opinion pli aces the cost for an adequate installatior 


t 


aL 


$23,000,000, with $6,000,000 a year for mainte: 


including the replacement of planes. 


The Riese has selected three possible sites fo 


Har 


bases at Kiska, one of the Rat Islands, Dutcl 
Unalaska, and Seward. Nothing can be done ot 


two until the expiration of the present treaty. \ base 


Seward would protect the Alaska Railroad and 


posed air base, and would be close to a fuel saad 


the oil fields at Controller Bay. Dutch Harbor 
to both the United States and Asia than is Pear 
in Hawau. Its possession as a fortified base wo 
control of the short North Pacific trade rout 


s 


} 


i 


Kiska asa base it would be possible to raid comn 


Asiatic waters with submarines and light cruise: 
Navy had to chose one of the three, it would « 
pick Dutch Harbor as being easier to defend th 
while far enough out to serve as an advanced ba 
It is not probable that more than a secondary ! 


.¢ 


lari 
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will be established in the Aleutians at any time in the 
ear future. A major base must be made impregnable to 
sault, must have a harbor capable of sheltering the 
ntire leet, and must have a civil population to furnish 
ibor for the repair yards. Such labor would have to be 
nported and maintained, as it does not exist in this al- 
most deserted country. There is no harbor in the Aleu- 
tans that offers a safe anchorage for a fleet. These 
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Naval radio station at Japonski Island, near Sitku 


Constructing wharfage for a large fleet would be almost 
out of the question. No country would care to risk its 
main fleet in this area, which ts tog bound and ice bound 
much of the year. 

Sound strategy dictates that we should consider out 
last frontier as still an outpost that we should maintain 
bases there from which we can operate without commit 
ting our main forces to their defense. We should fight 
for Alaska if necessary, but we can do this much better 


by not attempting to fight on It. 


Cap 


W tr é 
rs lands being mostly the jutting tops of a great undersea 

' ountain range, the harbor bottoms are deep and rocky. 
KD 
if 
rb 
a THERE ARE CERTAIN THINGS for which you will not stand, even to the extent of de 
ie claring war in defense of your point of view upon right and wrong. This is no new 
trait in the American character; it bas always existed. Whether or not the nation 
- was prepared for war made no difference when certain fundamentl ideas have been 
, violated. The United States has always entered wars in an unprepared state. 






TAIN Frank H. Roserts, U. S. Navy. 




















Let’s Have Better Reserve Officer: 


By Lieutenant L. P. D. Warren 
22d Infantry 


OR eighteen months the Officers’ Reserve Corps of 

the Army has been undergoing i its first real test since 

the World War in connection with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Assuming that the 10,000 Reserve 
officers of company trades who have been on active duty 
in connection with a CCC represent a fair cross section 
of the Reserve Corps, it appears that a fair evaluation of 
the selection, training and promotion which applies in 
this.important component of the military establishment 
may now be arrived at. 

As a Reserve officer who has been on active duty for 
something over a year, most of that time as adjutant of 
a CCC district comprising 27 companies, scattered over 
a territory of some 30,000 square miles, | have watched 
about 200 Reserve officers function as company command- 
ers, company officers, and junior staff officers for periods 
ranging from two months to a year or more. Sitting in 
my little office, watching them come and go, writing 
them letters, indorsements, meting out praise and admont- 
tion, I have felt at times somewhat like a laboratory tech- 
nician watching a parade of bugs pass under the glass of 
his microscope. And I have acquired some pretty definite 
ideas as to their present and potential value to the Army. 
My district is not, I think, unique; the officers who have 
served under my observation are neither better nor worse 
than the officers who have been on active duty in other 
districts, in other corps areas. 

On the whole, these officers of the Reserve have done a 
difficult job well, with credit to themselves and the serv- 
ice. My district has developed a few oustandingly su- 
perior captains and lieutenants; men who, in a major war, 
would be excellent battalion commanders; others who 
would be company and platoon commanders of whom 
any colonel could be justly proud, others who in the zone 
of the interior, would no doubt render valuable service 
in training centers, in the various supply and overhead 
services, but who, I believe, would fail in the acid test of 
combat leadership. And of course, there are a few, a very 
few, downright rotters. 

But, even as the CCC mobilization had brought out 
some outstandingly good officers, it has also brought out 
some things which, to my mind, are inherent faults in the 
Reserve system. 

Our system of National Defense is predicated upon 
tamiliar and time-honored principle of march security; 
the point, a small force marching ahead to meet and take 
up the shock of the first contact with the enemy; the su 
port, a somewhat larger body far enough behind the point 
to deploy and hold ground until the main body can come 
up and take over t > aac of prolonged and decisive 
combat. In the analogy the Regular Army is the point, 
the National Guard > e support, and the Organized Re- 


“We can get along wit! me. 
diocre colonels and b :iga. 
diers, and a few downright 
rotten majors, but God help 

the army that doesn’t dine 
good lieutenants and cap. 
tains.” 


serves the main body. The first two elements are vitally 
important, of course, but for the long pull we must de. 
pend upon an army of citizen soldiers led by manent 
officers to fill the ranks of our paper organizations. Sinc 
the success of any army depends to a very large exten 
upon efficient and courageous leadership, it follows th 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps is really the keystone in ; 
arch of national defense. 

The Officers’ Reserve Corps started from ‘scratch’ 
1920 when the National Defense Act was amended to set 
up our present defense system. Enough veteran officers o! 
the World War were commissioned to provide a leaven of 
experienced and efficient men, and by 1924 the Reser 
Officers’ Training Corps had begun to provide an annual 
quota of several thousand young college graduates wh 
were commissioned in the grade of second lieutenant. A 
lesser number were commissioned from the Citize: 
Military Training Camps, until at the beginning of th 
fiscal year 1935 there were approximately go,ooo acti 
officers of all grades, representing all of the arms and 
services, were holding commissions in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. 

Most reserve officers with World War commissioned 
experience are now in field grades; those few who are 
below the grade of major are mature men, and while as a 
rule they are excellent officers they are in such a small 
minority as to have little or no effect upon any evaluation 
of the corps as a whole. Under the present system of pr 
motion and attrition, there will be no World War officer 
of company grades in another five years. 

Practically all line officers who have been commission d 
in the Reserve Corps during the last six or eight years hav 
come from ROTC units of colleges and universities, ind 
from CMTC camps, those coming from the latter repre 
senting probably not more than ten per cent of the total 

Entrance and graduation requirements of pane 
universities and colleges are not standardized; and the unt 
versity system is admittedly far from perfect. Student 
bodies are drawn from almost every strata of American 
life, with the vast majority representing the average mid- 


dle class family. Military training has not Raaeal ' y bees 
considered as an important part of a college curt iculum 
by the faculty; rather it has been looked upon by many 
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»ulties a» a rather unnecessary evil, while to most of the 

facuses " 

aydents te ROTC course has simply been the means of 
ang a number of scholastic credits which otherwise 


"ld have had to be earned by more arduous academic 

suits. | hen, too, the boys like to wear a uniform. 
" Most regular officers assigned to schools, colleges, and 
aiversitics as Professors of Military Science and Tactics 
_PMS&T for short—have been impressed with the de- 
gability of building the Reserve Corps up to its maxi- 
mum authorized strength as quickly as possible, and as a 
sequence commissions have been ladled out to gradu- 
—_ ie in a wholesale manner. The students them- 
elves “cram” their military subjects, just as they “cram” 
cher subjects in their course, and once beyond the shades 
mpus elms forget the one as quickly as they do 


a er. Lam not familiar with the details of the mili- 
ricula in the ROTC universities, but from careful 
jestioning of half a hundred recent graduate second lieu- 
nants of one of the larger state universities of the south, 


eo] 
gather that they learned a smattering of the mechanics 


‘close order drill—and practically nothing else, so far 
their military course was concerned. 
For example, this classic: I asked a young second lieu- 
nant of cavalry if he knew how to keep a company 
“No, sir,” he replied, “I don’t know 
ything about a company. You see, I’m a cavalryman.” 
As a matter of cold fact, few officers who come to my 
istrict from ROTC units have ever seen a company 
morning report, a company sick book, or any of the docu- 
nts and records concerned with company administra- 


ning g report. 


Nobody, so far as | have been able to determine, has 
given these youngsters any instruction in the normal, 
utine administration and training duties of a company 
ficer. 
Following their graduation and commissioning in June, 
these officers, if they are lucky and funds are available, 
get two weeks of active duty training during the summer. 
Tl his is the second phase of their military career. Due to 
i limited appropriation available, it is almost impossible 
tor any officer to secure active duty trining during two 
consecutive summers. Hence, during his required service 
n grade—three years for a second lieutenant—he can 
obtain not more than 28 days of active duty training. 

From October to June of each year a reserve officer can, 
and is urged to, enroll in the Army Extension Courses; 
during this time, also, if the officer lives in or near a city 
of from 40,000 population upward, he comes under the 
wing of a regular officer detailed as unit instructor for 
whatever unit or units of the organized reserves may be 
assigned to that territory. The sub-course which is sent 
nim is designed to require approximately 100 hours of 
work for completion of all subjects, or about twelve hours 
permonth. A fairly bright young man who will concen- 
trate can do the work in half that time. Upon completion 
of the sub-course, which covers a pretty wide range of 
subjects, the officer is given a certificate of capacity, which 
makes him eligible for promotion to the next higher grade 
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when he shall have completed the prescribed service in 
grade, and passed the physical examination. 

It is almost absurdly easy to do the work required for 
promotion from second to first lieutenant. I know a re- 
serve officer who completed the required sub-course, stood 
the examinations in each subject, including a practical 
test, in the elapsed time of nine days—and worked in an 
office from 8:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. each day, besides. 

As a first lieutenant the officer may get a maximum, 
under present conditions, of 42 days active duty, but the 
average is not over 28 days. Four years service in grade, 
another sub-course in the Army Extension Course, and 
he becomes a captain. 

The value of the group schools held by the various unit 
instructors varies as widely as the individuals assigned a 
instructors. There is ap parently no standardized course of 
instruction. I recall one such group school which I ; 
tended two hours a month for nine months. The instruc- 
tor, just graduated from one of the service schools, de- 
livered nine very erudite and no doubt valuable lectures 
on the operations of a cavalry division as a part of an army 
corps, the setting for his continuing problem being the 
justly famous Getty sburg terrain. U nfortunately , the major 
tactics involved went completely over the heads of the 
group, which was composed of about a dozen second lieu- 
tenants of infantry, a few first lieutenants, infantry, cav- 
alry, and field artillery, with a sc attering of captains of all 
arms and serv ices. 
colonel of the J. 
course immensely. 


There was, however, one lieutenant 
A. G. Department who enjoyed the 

The classes started with g2 officers 
in October, but only 27 stalwarts stuck it out until the 
final banquet in June. 

During the fourteen-day summer training camp, the 
schedules are, as a rule, so full the officers are so talked 
to, talked at, lectured, drilled, marched, and thoroughly 
crammed with problems and technique that before the 
and they 
either develop defense mechanism and determine to bluff 
it through, or else just give up in despair and close their 
minds altogether. The attempt is made to teach entirely 
too much in too little time, and they lack the funda- 
mental training which would enable them to absorb the 
intensive instruction offered. 

Even where the officers of one regiment or similar unit 
are given training together; where the regiment is organ- 
Saal on paper, field and staff and company officers all 
assigned to definite organizations or staff details, most 
training programs cover entirely too much ground—and 
high ground at that. All of the instruction seems to be 
based on the idea that when that mythical ““M’’ day 
arrives, the officers will report for duty with a thoroughly 
organized unit, a regiment which is already a 
concern.’ 

Apparently no one has ever stopped to realize that 
under the general mobilization plan, these third compon- 
ent regiments, brigades, and divisions, must be organized 
from scratch. During the past summer I was detailed, in 
addition to other duties of course, as coach-instructor in 


time is half gone their minds are in a whirl, 


‘goins g 
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administration during one of these fourteen-day training 
camps. I drew up an assumed situation somewhat as 
follows: 

Each officer was told that today was “M”’ day; that 
he was designated as commanding officer of blank com- 
pany, with lieutenants blank and blank as his company 
officers. He was told that tomorrow morning he would 
receive a draft of 193 men who would make up the per- 
sonnel of his company; he was assigned an area which his 
company was to occupy, and was told to proceed with the 
organization, administration, and supply of his company, 
including the organization of his mess. 

The whole idea was new and startling to them—and 

they didn’t like it. They wanted to step in front of a 
company, fully organized and equipped, and give a 
snappy, “Squads Right,” “March!” and go parading 
over the hill into the midst of an intricate tactical problem 
involving the placing of machine guns, the selection of a 
target, to be followed by a brisk fire fight, and the final 
rush to the objective and victory. But to bother with the 
details of service records, requisitions, organization, and 
individual equipment—not much. “Let the First Ser- 
geant do it.” 

Like the “Six Honest Serving Men”’ Kipling considers 
essential for a writer, the military officers’ six essentials are 
organization, administration, supply, training, tactics, and 
leadership. 

An examination of the military knowledge qualifica- 
tions required for promotion, as set forth in Army Regu- 
lations, would indicate that the course covers the essen- 
tial subject adequately. But in practice it rarely works 
out that way. The student either copies his answer direct 
from the text, or he reads it over more or less casually, 
puts down an answer to the question, and the instructor 
who is grading his paper gives him a passing grade. Some 
instructors undoubtedly grade those papers very casually 
and loosely. In any case, I think that the individual of- 
ficer learns very little, of the basic subjects of administra- 
tion, supply and mess management, from the correspond- 
ence courses, and what tactics are learned are too advanced 
to be of practical value to him as a company officer. 

When the CCC first started, the plan was to send out 
a Regular officer as company commander with two or 
more Reserve officers as assistants. One of the latter was 
to relieve the Regular officer as soon as he had demon- 
strated his ability to take over the command. It took but 
a short while to develop the fact that these Reserve of- 
ficers—and in the beginning the Reserve officers ordered 
to CCC duty were carefully selected and represented the 
best officers in the corps in their grades—possessed little 
or no knowledge of routine administrative processes. The 
fact that they did possess other military knowledge quali- 
fications in a very satisfactory degree helped them to ac- 
quire the necessary ee = seriew peste supply, 
and mess management, in a shorter time than these factors 
could have been learned had not they been of a very 
high type. 

By the time the Regular officers had been relieved as 
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company commanders and the CCC was acti 
tioning with Reserve officers as commanders j; 
the second and third increment of Reserve o 
been called in and this second and third increm. 
to be even more lacking in the required knoy, 
administration, organization, supply, and mes: 
ment than had the first group. We found it ne 
this district to organize and conduct an adminis: 
supply school. The schedule and curriculum 
school provided for intensive instruction and we tried ty 
cram into four or five days a course in admin \istration 
which would enable the officers concerned to go out and 
take over the command of a CCC camp and r ally run 
it. A few months’ experience with these officers in the 
field convinced us that we must have more time in which 
to train them, and we finally settled on a two weeks 
course. 

During the two weeks we were able to separate the 
sheep from the goats, and our experience has demonstrated 
that a fair cross section of the Reserve corps would nor. 
mally fall into three general classifications: Class “A” — 
those officers who by temperament, education, training 
and experience in civil life easily and quickly ad: apt them- 
selves to a military career, who have the natural faculty 
for leadership, whose personality lends itself to command 
and to executive direction; officers whose efficiency reports 
are plentifully spattered with ° ‘excellents” and contain 
several ratings of “superior”; Class ““B”’ hes naeige those 
who by their earnestness and determination to do the job 
accomplish acceptable results, but to whom military fune- 
tions such as command, administration, the faculty of 
reaching a decision and carrying out that decision comes 
awkwardly and laboriously, officers whose efficiency re- 
ports would show a majority of “‘satisfactory”’ ratings with 
perhaps two or three “excellents” and no “superiors. 
Finally we have Class “‘C’’—-those who are obviously un- 
fitted by temperament, training, and natural inclinations 
for a military career; officers who know nothing of com- 
mand and leadership, who perform the ordinary routine 
tasks by rote without ever grasping the principles involved 
or the reasons for which a given procedure is followed 
officers who, faced with a necessity for any kind of a de 
cision, are utterly baffled. For the most part they possess 
an inferiority complex: which ts painfully apparent. Their 
efficiency reports are “satisfactory” at the very highest 
It is this last class which I think should never have been 
commissioned in any of the combat arms and probably 
not in any capacity. ‘No doubt in a major military mobil: 
zation their services might be used to advantage in the 10- 
terior in some minor clerical capacity, but they have 
place as commissioned officers. This third class does not 
constitute a large percentage of the officers in the Reserve 
Corps but even a small percentage is too large. 

Our school in this district was so successful that the 
Regimental Commander of the 22d Infantry decided t 
give similar instruction to Reserve officers ordered to active 
duty for fourteen-day training ert during the fall 


winter and spring months. A schedule of instruction in 
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any administration was, therefore, worked out to instruction in the subjects indicated and the fact that such 
ae P 
ke up the hours from 1:00 to 4:00 P.M. each afternoon instruction enhances the general ability and usefulness of 
-rwo weeks. This course has now been in operation in _ the officer who takes the course. Our experience also in- 


2d Iniantry for several months and everyone con- 
ened is highly pleased with the results obtained. 
We hav prepared two large boards on which are dis- 
lyved all of the blank forms having to do with company 
ministration, supply, and mess management. On one 
ard are placed all of the papers such as service record, 
dividual clothing and equipment record, soldiers deposit 
ok. and other records pertaining to the individual 
dier, The second board contains those forms having 
» do with unit administration such as the company morn- 
g report, the company sick book, and duty roster. We 
ave a general situation which outlines a mobilization 
sndition and in which each officer is assumed to be as- 
al as commanding officer of a given company in the 
giment to be mobilized. We then have a special situa- 
ion for each day in which we go through every step of the 
ganization, supply, and administration, of an infantry 
fle company. The first day’s situation begins with the 
ompanny commander being taken to a certain place and 
own a stake in the ground which represents the head 
{his company street. He is told that tomorrow morning 
« will receive 193 recruits who are to make up his com- 
any. We have purposely avoided including a trained 
adre in order that the company commander may himself 
o through every step in the Process of organization of his 
mpany. The second day’s situation begins with the 
eceipt of the 193 men. 
Each student 1s furnished with a kit which contains a 
ompany morning report, sick report, duty roster, and 
ther forms he will need. He is required to keep his com- 
any morning report for a period of seven days. Our 
rblems are so designed as to contain situations which 
ill require the student to really keep a morning report. 
here are changes of various kinds such as transfers, dis- 
harges, deaths, arrests and confinements, furloughs—in 
act all of the innumerable changes 1 in the status of per- 
onnel which require entry in the company morning re- 
it and which affect the duty roster and the ration return. 
he student actually makes out menus for seven days, 
bnd based on these menus he makes out a subsistence 
equisition covering the same period for both non-perish- 
able and pesidhali rations. He actually makes out a 
requisition for clothing 1 in bulk and prepares individual 
lothing slips for a given number of men; he actually opens 
vice records for a given number of men and the service 
cord phases of the problem contains a biography of one 
soldier who goes through a rather checkered military 
areer lasting several years and including, battles, skir- 
mishes, wounds, decorations, trials by courts-martial, 
furloughs, transfers, and other changes which must be 
incorporated in the soldier's service record. During the 
two weeks of training these officers actually have 44 hours 
f classroom work in this course and they really learn 
something 1g 


Our sche here have demonstrated both the need for 





dicates that these subjects have been sadly neglected at a 
the ROTC units and in their active duty training. 

Based on my experience with Reserve officers on CCC 
duty and with the fifty or more officers with whom I have 
had contact during their tour of two weeks’ training with 
this regiment, I have reached some rather definite con- 
clusions regarding the system of selection, training, and 
promotion now governing the officers’ reserve corps. 

I would recommend, first, a more careful selection, 
more rigid requirements for original commission. In this 
connection, | would have a board of not less than three 
officers, two of the Regular army and one Reserve officer, 
examine each candidate for commission. | would give the 
matter of personality, character, bearing, far more weight 
in the selection than is now given these factors. 1 would 
have the board examine into and give some weight to the 

background of the candidate, in dete rmining bis tempera- 
mental fitness. 

I would amend the law so that the original commisssion 
in the Reserve corps be provisional for a period of at least 
two years, and at the end of the provisional period, | 
would require the officer to appear before another board 
to be examined as to his fitness to retain his commission, 
or for the commission to be made permanent. 

The extension courses should be more thorough, much 
more detailed. At present one series of sub-courses, which 
requires about one hundred hours, plus one period of 
fourteen days’ active duty training, 1s sufficient for pro- 
motion. A second lieutenant, during his first two years, 
should be thoroughly grounded in company organization, 
At least 
four months’ instruction, requiring not less than fifteen 
hours per month, should be devoted to each of these sub 
jects, with an examination in each subject which will ac- 
curately test the officer's knowledge. During the third 
year, give him scouting and patrolling, map reading, and 
organization of the ground. When he wants to be pro- 
moted to first lieutenant, have him go before a board of 
not less than five officers, at least three of whom should 
be Regular officers. Require the board to give him a real 
examination. 

Successful completion of not less than 600 hours of 
correspondence school work, with not less than two active 
duty periods of fourteen days each, should be the basic 
requirement for promotion to the grade of captain. And 
of course the candidate should be examined by a board. 

Put a premium on hard work. Provide that the re- 
quired service in grade, now four years, may be cut down 
to three years, if the officer completes the required course 
with a grade of not less than 85 per cent, passes his board 
with not less than 80 per cent, and is willing: to take at 
least fourteen days of active duty without pay, in addition 
to the two periods with pay he would normally get. 

Again, divide the group schools held by unit instructors 
into classes for each grade. Actually have a school, and 


administration, supply and mess management. 
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make it intensely practical. For example, a course in basic 
weapons of each branch, with the rifle, machine gun, 
trench mortar, and so on actually on hand. Each officer 
should be required to handle, dissemble and assemble the 
weapon, and learn it thoroughly. This for second lieu- 
tenants. 

So much for their first year. During the second year, 
actually organize and operate a mess—on paper of course. 
Give nine very definite problems | in mess management, 
such as, preparation of ration return, requisition of non- 
perishable subsistence for one month; preparation of buy- 
ing order for perishable supplies for a period of one 
month, menus for one month, cost keeping, perparation 
of food, practic al problems 
which will confront any company officer during his first 
For the third year, review and 
correlate all the study and the various problems of the 
first and second year, and of course, QMC Form 489. 

Such a program could be made intensely interesting for 
young officers, I believe, and would add immensely to the 
value a their inactive duty training. Instead of trying to 


serving, using leftovers 


few weeks of active service. 


teach the second lieutenant what he should know as a 
captain, I would try to teach him thoroughly the things 
he must know to be a successful second lieutenant. So 
with each successive grade. 

For first lieutenants I would outline a four-year course 
of instruction for group schools which would include one 
problem in scouting and patrolling lasting nine months; 
a problem 1 in organization of the ground af nine months, 
map reading and map making for nine months, and at 


PROBABLY NO OFFICER in the service is rated below his absolute worth, though some 
are undoubtedly fortunate enough to be rated above tt. 


D. Herron. 
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least one course in military history which w 
one period of nine months. 

To sum up I advocate (1) more careful 
original commission, with provision for auto 
nation after a probationary period; (2) a mo: 
and detailed system of military education | 
courses, with stricter examination for promoti 
vision for elimination for those who fail to pass 
examination after two trials; (3) training 
teach the officer the duties of his own grade | 
rather than a study of the duties of the next hi 
always that he is competent in 


Aiilil- 


assuming 
grade. 

: Perhaps such a system would result in redu: 
total number of officers for the first three ot 
“excellent” 


but one officer is more to be desired 


“fair? ones. 


I once heard a general officer say: 


“We can get alone 
with mediocre cohonals and brigadiers, and a few dow: 
right rotten majors, but God help the army that doesn’: 
have good lieutenants and captains.” 
My experience with reserve officers of compat 
during the last year and a half leads me to believe that the 
vast majority of reserve officers are earnest and patriot 
men eager to reach the standards set and maintained by 
their heoahens i in arms of the regular establishment. They 
will work hard and well, and it is up to the Regular Arm 
instructors who are charged with planning the cours 
and instructing in them to see that the instructio: 
adapted to the actual needs of the Reserve officers 
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Development of Tank Tactics, 


1937-1939 


gy Major Knutson Bortz 
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HIS period will be devoted to a brief history of the 
development of tank tactics during the war of 


Atthe outbreak of the war the United States had a few 
-ore of obsolescent tanks of various experimental types, 
ssely classified as ““Light’’ and “Medium.” The es- 
ential difference between the types was in gunpower, 
“Mediums” usually having heavier weapons and 
“eof them. Crews consisted of from two to six men, 
d pending ; on the type. All tanks were track, or track- 
wheel | convertibles, moderately fast, but crudely armored, 
because of their height of 78 to 96 inches, were 
r\ prominent targets. 
Medium tanks were originally designed for independ- 
action on raids and turning movements. However, 
wth the Lights and Mediums were at first used indis- 
nminately for the close support of attacking infantry. 
nly occasionally were Medium tanks released in small 
numbers for independent missions. 
The combat unit of both types was the platoon of five 
tunks, commanded by a lieutenant. The platoon was the 
nal tank unit assigned to support one infantry bat- 
1, presumably because in the deployed formation it 
aia from 400 to 500 } yards of frontage. Three pla- 
toons of this size formed the company, which usually 
inctioned merely as an administrative and supply unit. 
The company commander acted as a staff-advisory officer 
‘the regiment to which his company was attached. 
The tanks were wholly dependent on the infantry and 
ipporting arms for protection against enemy guns, since 
oe weapons were included in the tank organ- 
zation proper. The infantry assisted by fire from light 
guns and mortars, as well as by small arms fire. The 
atullery gave support by concentrations, while the air 
forces observed and destroyed enemy guns. 
The tank platoon used a modification of the tactics of 
18, very suitable for the ancient slow tanks, but wholly 
insuited for moderately fast combat. The platoon could 
be used as a unit, or it could be temporarily divided into 
two sections of two tanks each, a main force, and a cover- 
g or maneuvering force. 
4s types of signals were devised and tested in the 
attempt to control this platoon, including radio key and 
phone, colored flags and discs, machine gun and pistol 
tracers, emaphore, Very lights, railroad signal lamps, 
and, believe-it-or-not, an exhaust siren. While the siren 
proved to be satisfactory when demonstrated, it was noted 


that out of one battalion of tanks so equipped, not one 


Lecture by Major Knutson Boltz, Tank Corps, October, 1946. 


War is likely to be won by 
the side that puts the most 
aimed bullets in the air per 
man exposed to danger. 


returned from the first combat to report on its efhciency 
in battle. Horn tooting in action was fatal. 

Of these signals, only the radio, flags, and machine 
gun tracers remained in use after December, 1937, the 
wen having been proven worthless. 

Great reliance was placed on the radio-phone, impertect 
as 1t was. While the radios of that time were useful tor 
communication between company and higher head 
quarters, they were totally unsuited for intra-platoon 
work. Reception while moving was very poor, requiring 
repetition of the messages, and an acknowledgement ot 
check back. Thus, considerable time was required to 
send and receive messages properly. The machines were 
fragile and subject to becale: flown from a number of causes. 
Repair and replacement work in action was necessarily 
unsatisfactory. Finally, use of the radio was subject to 
static, enemy interference, and restrictions imposed by 
higher headquarters. 


At the beginning of the war there were several anti- 
quated Saceninbciina in our platoon tactics, either the result 
of our World War experience with slow tanks, « 
Fic. owing to our thinking too seriously about “T ee 
Battleships.” Formations in use at the time were 
Column, Line, Echelon (right and left), Wedge 
Diamond, Line Ahead, Defilade, Cruise, and Kraal, 
or ten in all. 


formations. In addition, other signals were required 
to transmit the orders for First (Second) Section 
Do As I Do, and Disregard My Movement. 


The situation was impossible. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 A different signal was required for each of these 
6 
7 
8 
9 


A number of these formations proved to be unde 
sirable, and others utterly useless, because of the difh 
culty of control and the speed at which tanks operated. 
Let us bear in mind that the tanks of 1937 moved practi- 
cally as fast as our modern tanks, 1.e., at speeds of from 
15 to 30 miles per hour. At these speeds, by the time 
three human beings had had their reflexes stirred into 
action, the cause for the emergency had passed, the target 
had disappeared, or the tanks were out of action. 

The range of visibility through vibrating peep slots or 
gun sights, when moving across broken country, was lim- 
ited for practical purposes, to about 400 yards. At this 
range a red brick house might be recognized as a human 
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dwelling, but a battery unlimbered on the lawn would weapons; and observe the actions of his platoon and the nsth 
probably remain unnoticed. friendly infantry. When not otherwise employed, lx cu 
In most of these tanks the commander was seated by could relax by using his machine gun. with 
the driver with a radio at hand, a flag rack overhead, and As a result of tll maltitadamens requirements, our gM! 
a machine gun in his lap. According to the personal platoon leaders were, during our first combats, unbx TI 
accounts of platoon commanders of the early days of lievably inefficient. They could do some three thing wint 
1937, they were very busy men. The platoon leader was _ well, or they could attempt it all and accomplish sailing temp 
required to watch his map, compass, chronometer, speed- Above all, the idea of the two section platoon, as o: the | 
ometer, and landmarks, ei directions to his driver and ganized, was utterly impracticable. the n 
gunners, and communicate with his infantry commander To show the absurdity of this system of control, let u mac| 
and section leaders via radio or flags; keep on the alert examine the folowing situation. The platoon, in Line, 1s 3 ™ ‘ 
for targets, obstacles, mines, enemy tanks, or anti-tank attacking the ridge at “R,’”” which is the first ob- 3 © dl 
10 jective. On reaching the line “A,” the platoon sees tank 
activity at “B,”” which he believes to be an enem W 
machine gun section. After a brief estimate of the situa suffi 
tion, he decides to send his left section to attack it whik Cory 
he, with the remaining section, proceeds on his priman norn 
mission. com 
After reaching this decision, he switches his radio from port 
“Receive” to “Send,” and pauses for a moment while V 
the generator builds up the required current. He ther olde 
gives his message. 
“Powell calling Richardson—Powell calling Richardson ll 
—DMachine guns in the woods 250 yards to your left 
front—Go get ’em—Rally on the objective- Machine By | 
guns in the woods 200 yards to your left———As you ‘a 
were, 250 yards to your left rear—Put ‘em out—Rilly 7 
on the objective—That’s all.”’ 
Please note that, in order to decrease the chance ot 4 bee 
be misunderstanding, it was necessary to repeat the message 0 
ee and furthermore, to hear it twice. n 
or Sergeant Richardson, the section leader, hoists his fag 
Ser: Vy in order to acknowledge the message and attract the at OS 
Bess A A \ A\ A tention of his “‘section,”’ then shouts in his drivers eat 
A “Turn around and drive back along the edge of thos on 
woods.” 
From the time Lieutenant Powell first saw the enemy “ 
10. DETACHED SECTION, 1937 section, to the time Sergeant Richardson's driver began 























































and step on pedals, at least 45 seconds have 
the tanks have moved to the line “C,"’ 330 
¢ point where the target was seen. Bear in 
this case the radio was used, and both ma- 
ioned perfectly. Moreover, the tanks were 
1eir minimum combat speed of 15 miles per 


ming that Richardson is psychic to the extent 
- exactly where to look, it will require at least 
to turn and reach the spot, making some go 


Even 
t know! 
45 secona 
econds total. 
{r was found, during the war, that surprised enemy foot 
troops wer’ able to go out of action and scatter behind 
srees or other cover in considerably less time than a minute 
oda half. These men frequently survived the purblind 
charges of our mechanical rhinoceroses, and were too 
fren subsequently able to emerge, unshaken, in time to 
decimate the following infantry. 
This system of control was early found to be of no 
ilue except in training area maneuvers and school dem- 
ostrations of tank communications. We had increased 
e tempo of the machine, we could transmit our orders 
with the speed of electricity, but we could not increase 
the rate of human reactions to unexpected situations. 
These conditions existed until the unusually severe 
winter of 1937-1938 brought the enemy activities to a 
temporary pause. By this time our battle casualties in 
the infantry alone had passed the 1,000,000 mark, and 
the nation had begun to realize the value of using armored 
machines in lieu of unprotected riflemen. Consequently 
our automotive factories were devoted, to a large extent, 
to the manufacture and assembly of the new types of 
tanks. 
When hostilities were resumed in the spring of 1938, 
sufhcient tanks had been turned over to the expanded 
Corps to provide a company of “Scout” tanks as the 
normal support of an infantry battalion. The company 
commander became a semi-combat officer of the sup- 
ported battalion. 
While the ’38 tanks were superior in many ways to the 
older models, the problem of speed versus control re- 
mained the same. Tanks were limited to a speed 
11 range between 15 and 30 miles per hour. The small 
accurate guns of the enemy defense rendered a speed 
ot below 15 miles a certain knockout, while faster than 
30 miles an hour over unreconnoitered terrain was no 
less suicidal. 
The experiences of tank platoon leaders in combat had 
been studied by the Tactical Section of the Department 
ot Tank Research, and. several timid steps were taken to 
simplify our minor tactics. 
Since they were never used by platoon leaders of ex- 
perience, several formations were dropped. ‘‘Column,” 
“Wedge,” “Cruise,” ““Defilade,” and “Kraal,” were re- 
tuned, a decrease of 50°/,. Moreover, the flag signals, 
‘Do As | Do,” and “First (Second) Section,” were dis- 
carded as superfluous. 


During the attack the wedge, at intervals of 50 to 150 
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Medium Tank, 1937 


yards, was the invariable formation. In passing through 
a defile, no signal was necessary, the wedge simply 
12. closed in 1 aR to pass, opening out again at 
an increased speed immediately the terrain afforded 

the opportunity. 
When the platoon leader saw a target, he fired tracers 
toward it. All gunners not otherwise occupied, took up 
the fire. If the target were on a flank and within 
reasonable range, the section leader on that flank 


without command. 


13 
attacked, in line, This detached 
section reyoined the platoon at an increased speed as soon 
as its mission was accomplished. 
The company commander, acting in his combat ca- 
pacity, might use his third platoon as the fire support ot 
the csotue platoons, by moving it to positions in 
14 defilade, from which it could use its heavy weapons 
with effect. This had been found to be necessary, 
since the Infantry-Arullery-Air Corps support of tanks 
once the tanks 
A great need was felt for 
instant support against defensive guns and armored coun- 


was usually too slow to be of any Value, 
had been committed to action. 


ter attack, without the need for time-w: sting communi- 
cation. This support could be rendered on ily by highly 
mobile weapons, invulnerable to small arms fire, posted or 


following in observ ation, 1.¢., support tanks. 


Another innovation was the exclusion of the “Med- 
ium,” or “Battle,” tanks from the attack proper. These 
vehicles, with their semi-automatic cannon, heavy and 


light machine guns, large crews, and consequent large 
size, were too valuable and too vulnerable to be exposed 
iN Operations in which the Scouts would serve as well. 
was confined to wide 


Their use movements, 


independent raids, or pursuit, for which operations their 


turning 


heavy gunpower and long cruising radius suited them. 
In these movements they were habitually preceded by a 
screen of attached scouts, whose purpose was particularly 
the unmasking of anti-tank defenses. 

These simplified tactics proved to be practical, and were 
considered to be the last word in tank use, until Captain 


I. M. Tuff, well known for his direct methods, made a 
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radical departure from a 

Captain Tuff, irritated 
casions by platoon lead 
muislaid sections, and sect; 
porting lost platoons, dire 
future, all platoon, secti 
commanders, would be : 
their individual tanks, an 
tions were to be detach. 
circumstances. 

Since I had the good fo 


platoon leader in his com; 


time, [ can give a more or | 


account of the birth ot 


ity, 


tactics. 
After the 


above order with his charact 


captain had 


his scandalized subalterns 


forward several timid questions, which were sett 


dispatch. 


.&. 


Capt. 


+ ae ED 


Capt. ° 


Lt. M.“ 


Capt. 


Lt. A. 


Capt. 


The 


“But if we're driving, sir, how can we observe t 


following conversation is 
abridge -d translation of that which actually took 


gets and designate them?” 


than you can, looking through gun sig 


designate a target, just point your a 


step on the gas. Your gunner will take car 


target all right.’ 


‘But we lage to issue orders to our sect 


and hoist fi: ags. 


‘That section le: ader stuff 1 is out. 


nine command tanks, 


and SIX gunning 


Up to nov 


account of sending and receiving signals, [’\ 


of fifteen in the company. From now on, all f 
will be gunning tanks. As far as commandit 


concerned, you just take your platoons to w! 


Canks 


“The driver can always see more of what's going 


the fighting 1 1S, and then let your gunne rs use t 


own judgment.’ 


But, 


one machine gun, when we have a main objec 


“It may be Just another machine 
sonny, but it’s a calamity to the infantry you! 
working f or if you don’t step on it. Any time y 
see a gun in your area, you forget about the ma 


he mait 


gun 


chicctinve until after you've ruined it. | 
objective is just a line you get to when you r 


t 


) 


captain, we cant leave our course for | 


1 


through, and there may or may not be guns tl 


5 


Your job ts to clean up everything betwe 


line and your infantry.” 
“That is all right for the section leaders 
ought to be free to observe the development 


situation.” 


} 
) 
VU 


“Listen, your only job is to take five tanks | 
guns to where they'll do the most good 


» that best if you're driving. 


serving the big picture you've got to sec 


then re your driver see it, then tell h 


to do about it. 


Then you correct him be 


You ca 
When yout 


rh 


r 
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a dict see the same lone pine tree that you saw. 
le Yo. know where you want to go; the driver isn’t 
mon By that time, Lord knows where you are, 
vs bur vou can bet that you're half a minute too late.” 
', K.“Buc we won't be able to use our radios, sir.” 
he rapt. “Good! Now all you'll have to do is wear your 
e earphones and listen to what I tell you from the 
O.?., where I'll be looking over the big picture 
you. Then, after you get to where you're go- 
you can snap on your switch and tell me what 
be a roes you've been or where your wrecks are. 
That's all the radioing there’s going to be in this 
Datir outfit. 


[he subsequent successes of this company, during 
1938, were SO rae that the unorthodox methods 
-mployed by Captain Tuff received the notice of the 
Department of Tank Research. The Department, after 
o mprehe nsive study and test, while considering the needs 
oi {the infantry for yet heavier tank support, evolved the 
resent tank organization during the winter of 1938-1939. 

Their study indicated that a section leader could control 
fve tanks by example, and that a platoon leader could 
ntrol two assault sections and a support section, in case 
r the latter were attached. It was also believed that the 

apr should contain its own close support, rather 





t at 
n depend for this support on the infantry, artillery, air 
sf I PP 
rps, or its own assault weapons. 
Considering the combatant elements only, the follow- 
g company organizations were evolved, the scout and 
ittle companies differing only in the type of tanks, size 
MW ec d . 
f crews, and armament: 
e | 
$ out Tank Company Combat Organization* 
ittee! S S S 
nei A A A A A A 
de A A A A A A 
a . P P 
“ S S S 
A A A A A A 
ry A A A A A A 
‘tive & 
vol R 
yOu x 
OU 
G G 
ey M M M M 
ma 
main *LEGEND 
"re all Scout CoMPANY 
ther aaTER TANK CREW PERSONNEL ARMAMENT 
1 tha So « Gg 6: 
rs 
ce foe 
of fy Fd BOS 9 
L. O. Company be 1 1 1 2 
< Reconn. Off, ...ccccsese 1 1 1 2 
Tull of i C. O. BR ee 1 1 1 2 
wu Ca \ C. O. Supt. Plat. ...... ] ] | 2 
> U0. See 1 1 1 4 
re O0- 4 ©. O. Supt. Sect. ...... 1 1 2 1 
‘hing, a 4 Combat Tank... ae es 
mM Support Tanke .......... 2 2 1 
144 2 4 


8 6 70 
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BatTrLe COMPANY 


LETTER TANi CREW PERSONNEL ARMAMENT 
Sw i 
= - E nm 
» 2 § : 

e = ¢ uM = 6 

C C. O. Company ] 3 4 4 

R_ Reconn. Off ] “ 4 
P C. O. Plat. ‘e } 4 4 
X C. O. Supt. Plat 1 + 4 

S C.O. Sect ] 4 4 8 l 

G C.O. Supt. Sect ] S 4 4 ] 

A Combat Tank ] 4 4 8 ] 

M Support Tank ] 5 4 

Totals 14 28 158 152 288 30 4 


Please note that only the latest tanks, of the T-12 
series, carried the heavy armament shown in the last 
columns. Until 1939, tank armament had been practically 
standardized at one heavy and one light machine gun 
per scout tank, while the battle tanks had carried one 
cannon or two heavy machine guns in addition to tw 
light guns. 

In Hisandeey. 1938, Major G. R. Voley, T.C., pre 
sented for test his pilot model of a heavily armed scout 
later to be known as the T-12. The commander, in the 
bow, had for his use two semi-fixed light guns, dual, 
spring mounted, variable in elevation, and fed by the 
50o-round belts on the spools with which you are familiar 
These guns could be fired singly, or both at once, by the 
pivoted trigger control mounted on the steering column 
The gunner, seated in tandem in his revolving turret 
operated a heavy machine gun, with a light gun mounted 
on each side in a triple mount. He was te able to deliver 
aimed fire from one, two, or three guns at will. 

When Major Voley demonstrated this model in a 
firing test, he was met by a great deal of criticism, which 
may be summarized in the following dialogue: 


Critic. ‘‘Very nice results indeed, but the tank is over- 
armed. Why, you have over a machine gun 
platoon concentrated in one vehicle.” 

Major V. ‘Can you suggest any better use for a platoon 
of machine guns than to wrap a steel overcoat 
around them and take them up to point blank 
range? 

Critic. “But all this fire power with only a two-man 
crew! There should be at least four men in this 
tank to handle the armament properly.” 

Major V. “Given a well balanced mount, zeroed guns, 
and proper triggers, one man can fire as many 
guns as you care to hang in the mount. Why 
risk $40,000.00 worth of men on a job which 

can be done just as well by $20,000.00 worth? 

Yes, men are worth $10,000.00 apiece. Look 
over the pensions, hospitals, compensation, and 
insurance that little European brawl cost us 
after 1918, and then try to figure out what this 
show is going to cost if we don’t Start econo- 
mizing.” 
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Critic. “But you are hring up ammunition at the rate 
of 4,000 light and 500 heavy rounds a minute. 
What about the ammunition supply?’ 

Major V. “That was one of the big objections when the 


infantry was graduating from the single shot to 
the magazine rifle. Sure, this setup throws a 
good handful of hardware everytime you bear 
down on the trigger, but you don’t have to bear 
down so often. When you are buzzing along 
at 25 miles an hour and see your target flashing 
across your sights, you want to be able to throw 
out a pretty good sized pattern right now. 

“As for the ammunition supply, just give us 
bigger and better cargo carriers. If we have nine 
men behind the line, carrying their ammunition 
up to one man who can fire it, our losses will be 
just about one-tenth what they would be if all 
ten men were on the line. However, this tank 
doesn’t fire 4,500 rounds a minute. Around 
1,000 1s the most it can fire in bursts, but with 
that 1,000 it pretty thoroughly combs an area 
of 120,000 square yards. Once more I'd like 
to remind you that this war is likely to be won 
by the side that puts the most aimed bullets in 
the air per man exposed to danger.’ 

The idea of the he: avily armed tank was approved by 
the Department, and the T-12 (Scout) and the T-12-E-3 
(Battle) have been standard since 1939. 

The tactics prescribed for the use of these tanks, while 
involving larger units, continued the previous trend to- 
ward simplicity. After two years in the practical school of 
war, the bonds of twenty years of theory were broken 
and the tactical control of tanks was at last brought within 
the realm of possibility. 

The platoon commander, from his tank placed 1 in ob- 
servation, controlled the movement of his sections by 
radio-phone, much as Captain Tuff had controlled his 
platoons. The platoon was usually used with one section 
in assault, the other following in close support, firing from 
defilade, or echeloned to a dangerous flank. When the 
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enemy strength was fully developed, the plat 
well use both sections in the assault. 

The commands or signals of the section 
y. In the attack the “Arrow” was 
until casualties forced changes to the 


“Wedge, e,’ or “Column.” 


elementary. 


i Talara. 


15 


The section anc 


Ls ete 
16 manders designated targets by driving tov thes 
and firing "inci their fixed guns. As s —s 
objective was taken, the section leader drove lo 
circle, and all tanks cruised, patrolling the area. Whe, 
the infantry took over, the leader drove off to the ass 
bly point, his tanks falling into the “Arrow” withoy: 


signal. On reaching the assembly point, the | 
the leader’s tank was the signal for ““Kraal.” 


Up to this point the section leader commanded by ex. 
ample and the possible use of two flags. A red flag might 
be used to warn his commander of a ain change 
direction, such as an abrupt circle or a count: 
A yellow flag was reserved as the signal for the s 
command to take over. 


Marc! 


cond i 


A decided advantage of the Arrow formation was that 
the rearmost tank commanded an excellent view of thy 
platoon and the terrain on both flanks. When ap 
anti-tank gun reserved its fire until the tanks pre. 
sented a flank, he could observe the gun and take 
action by fire, movement, or both. This vehicle was 


effect, ultra-close support for the section. 


17 


Gentlemen, I have presented the salient points in th 
development of our minor tank tactics during the y« 
1937-1939. Since the war, there has been little maten: 
change in our methods. However, a host of post-wa 
theorists are at present evolving methods for the proper 
conduct of mechanized warfare of the future. You w: 
study some of these theories in detail at the end of the 


course in tactics. 

While many of these ideas are very interesting, and 
some of them will doubtless become the realities of the 
future, I wish to remind you that it took two years of 
battle experience to bring tank tactics to a practic al plane 
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By CarraIn Donovan P. YEUELL 
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[SCUSSIONS of the growth of modern warfare 
ive a marked tendency to eulogize Morgarten 
315) as an isolated instance, an almost prehis- 
onc example of the rebirth of infantry as a fighting force. 
ne authorities mention Courtrai (1302), but this battle 
¢ usually ipproached as a disaster of cavalry rather than 
a its true perspective as a triumph of infantry. The same 
endency is observed in discussions of Bannockburn 
1315). A few other instances of infantry activity oc- 
~yrred during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but 
not until der turn of the sixteenth century did the foot 
wldier really come into his own. 
The present discussion is based upon the premise that 
Ist as aie as there was a general renaissance of the cul- 
res in the fifteenth and santana centuries, there was 
lo a renaissance of the military art. And even as the 
-ultural renaissance was preceded by remarkable develop- 
nents which presaged it, so the military renaissance was 
foreshadowed by several battles in which infantry played 
the decisive role. 
To illustrate the renaissance in methods of warfare, | 
ave selected three battles for analysis. Although usually 
considered cavalry battles, they were only in so far as the 
cavalry lost them through the aggressive action of the 
intantry. 
Today it goes almost without saying that all combat 
s built weanl infantry, but for almost a thousand years 
luring the Middle Ages the opposite conception had ruled 
throughout Christendom. Horsemen, heavily armored 
ind usually poorly disciplined, determined the outcome 
if battles. When there was infantry, it was usually con- 
sidered a regrettable appendage. It was composed of un- 
trained ee and although placed in the position of the 
willis infantry reserve, was not so used; its only func- 
tion appears to have been to provide local protection for 
the camp and to keep out of the way of the cavalry. It 
never attacked as part of a preconceived plan. If it served 
any useful purpose it was largely accidental. Only the 
Turks made effective use of foot troops. Their victories 
wer the Christians were largely determined by the fact 
that, ifter their cavalry ch: arges had shattered the hostile 
lines, ye heavy- armed Janissaries constituted a mobile 
infantry reserve that charged, and history tells us that 
they lost very few pitched battles. This conception, how- 
ever, did not penetrate European military minds for some 
centuries, 


The few who studied war as an art had only Vegetius 
sa guide, and in him they had a Roman from whom 
everything Roman but name was gone. His treatise 
taught the dominance of cavalry, and assigned the in- 
fantry place as missile-throwers only. Foot troops trained 
in this belief were naturally incapable of charging in 


Infantry Awakening 


Just as surely as there was a 
general renaissance of the 
cultures of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, there was also a 
renaissance of the military 
art. 


formation, and when they broke their ranks to charge 
they were invariably beaten. The English a t Hastings 
(1066), the Flemings at Bouvines ( (1214), and the Lon 
donners at Lewes (1264), ~ ac the point. 

But even in the Middle Ages, war cost money, and 
everybody could not be mounted that had to fight. Hence 
there developed two kinds of fights; when neither side 
had infantry, the contending forces had a good, rousing 
cavalry fight; when infantry was present, as at Tours 
(732), Legnano (1176), and C recy (1346), it usually 
formed a core. If the cavalry could break that core, the 
fight was over; if it could not break it, the inf: antry might 
tire the cavalry, but it could not effectively counterattack, 
and seldom attempted 1 it. 

Before the fourteenth century, the only noteworthy 
developments of European infantry as a fighting force 
were those developed by Edward I, in England, in his 
struggles against the W elsh and the Scots. But early in 
that century we find our classical examples. 


EXAMPLES OF CHANGING METHODS 


Courtrai, July 2, 1302 (Plate 1). Robert, Count of 
Artois, fighting for Philip le Bel, with the feudal levies of 
northern France, was attacking the revolting Flemings. 
Robert also had a good force of Geass se crossbowmen and 
Gascon  eelinunen, and is credited with 4,500 horse and 
40,000 infantry. He may have had a third that number. 

The Flemings claimed about 10,000 men. Robert was 
trying to relieve the garrison of the citadel of Courtrai 
and stscablicls royal rule. Guy de Namur, for the Flem 
ings, had but few knights, whom he used for staff duties, 
and his forces were almost entirely free Flemish citizens. 

Robert located the Flemish dispositions by reconnats 
sance. They had three well-defined defense lines, but 
were hampered by a subsidiary holding operation in that 
they had to keep the garrison ‘of the citadel from coming 
out. Their outpost ieee of archers was placed almost a 
thousand yards ahead of the main line of resistance, a 
curiously modern parallel. The outpost was behind 
stream between two marshes and could not be easily 
flanked, an excellent disposition. Being light-armed, the 
archers could readily cross or retire e the flank of the 
marsh of the Groeninghebeke, when forced to withdraw 
The main line of resistance was placed behind this marsh, 
also with flanks protected by natural obstacles. The men 
































Plate I 


of Lys formed the reserve, placed correctly nearer the 
weaker flank. The men of Y pres constituted the holding 
force to immobilize the forces in the citadel. These would 
have been good, sound dispositions in any age, but were 
not necessarily new. The only really serious flaw that can 
be seen is the lack of a good line of retreat, for the Lys, 
an unfordable stream, formed an obstacle in rear, and 
there were but two available bridges over the moat into 
the city. 

Someone in Robert’s war council suggested that the 
position was too strong to attack frontally and recom- 
mended temporary withdrawal. The cavalry brain of 
Robert could not quite grasp this, however, and he de- 
cided to attack. 

The opening phase of the battle had a distinctly mod- 
ern note, the Flemish outposts retiring slowly under pres- 
sure of the Genoese crossbowmen, whose weapons were 
truly terrible at close range. As the outpost fell back 
upon the main line of resistance, which had no fire-power 
to speak of, the latter began to suffer from the bolts of 
the Genoese, and it took good staff work to hold the 
Flemings in position. Just as at Crecy and Poitiers, how- 
ever, the French chivalry could not let commoners win, 
and Geoffrey of Paris delivered himself of a rhymed 
chronicle which may be briefly summed up: “To hell 
with the dirty infantry—let’ s go!’ and go they did. At- 
tempts were made to recall their own advance troops, the 
Genoese, but these were largely unsuccessful, and when 
Robert charged with ten heavy squadrons of mailed cav- 
alry in three lines, many of the gallant Genoese were 
ridden down. 

The first brook was crossed with little difficulty, but 
the charge bogged down in the marshes of the Groening- 
hebeke. No effort was made to turn the Flemish left 
flank, and, as the French knights foundered in the mud, 
the Flemings charged straight down the hill. Some of the 
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horsemen in rear were able to extricate the = c 
retreat upon the main body, but more and 


ushed into the seven-foot depths of the brook ae 
ter of the Flemish line broke, but a well-tim abi 
the reserve filled the gap and the fight went ‘be 
was killed, together with hundreds of his k; an 
the French were driven back over the Groenin:hebele 


The French reserve did not even get a chanc 
The force in the citadel attempted a sortie ¢ 
Seven hundred pairs of golden spurs from the | 
slain French knights, which the victors hung on 
church altar of Courtrai, gave the battle ir: aieaee 
name. | 
The choice of the Flemish position may e be 
partly accidental but the fact that dismounted commoner 
had the audacity to face a greater mounted force and KIN 
actually charge that superior force, showed that in Fland PAR 
ers, new ideas were growing in men’s brains. It took th 
French a century to learn the lesson, for Crecy, P 
and Agincourt followed. 
Cephissus, March 13, 1 311. There is no map avail. 
able of this battle, which is comparatively Sedkoown and 
the accounts of it are quite meager. It is important, how 
ever, in that it shows that in the opposite corner of F urop 


the same kinds of infantry ideas were being born. 


oltier 


During the winter of 1310-11 the Catalens wintere 
Macedonia under Roger de Flor. In the spring, the 
moved with their families down into Greece, and Gautier 
de Brienne, Duke of Athens, united the peninsula to op 
pose them. His personal force was 500 renegade Catalans 
and in addition he raised an army of 700 horse and 8,000 
infantry. The Catalans approached by way of Thermo 
pyla, and the two armies met in the plains of Thebes ir 
Beeotia, near the Cephissus River, on the border of Lak 
Copais. Here Gautier’s Catalan bodyguard rejoined their 
fellows, who by this time numbered 3,500 horse and 3,000 
foot, not to mention a considerable body of Turkish om 
who remained out of the fight until they saw who was 
going to win. The Catalans occupied a position on the 
right bank of the Cephissus. Like the Flemings at Cour- 
trai, they had the river at their back. 

The Catalans strengthened their position by narrowing 
it with many ditches which they flooded from Lake 
Copais. The cavalry of Gautier charged into these ob 
stacles and became enmeshed, whereupon the infantry of 
the Catalans charged and overwhelmed them. The Cato- 
lans were chiefly armed with a two-handed sword that was 
particularly effective against the embogged horsemen 
The Frankish infantry followed the cavalry, but only 
added to the confusion. Seeing the success of the Catalan 
infantry charge, the Turks executed a cavalry charge 
against the flanks of Gautier’s troops, which completed 
the rout. The records say that only two out of 70 
Frankish knights escaped, and the Catalans seized Greece 
They ruled it 88 years, taking wives from the slain, and 
the chronicle says “that many had wives whose w ash- 
basins they were not worthy to hold.” 

In this battle, as at Courtrai, the decisive factor was 
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sal the intantry charge, and that kind of charge was then a_ edge of Courtrai, but the point is not important, for his 


W conception. contribution to modern military thinking lay in his plat 
R, . eo « ° = 

bannockburn, June 24, 1314 (Plate Il). Unlike Roger ning dispositions so that the ground would compensate 
des F] c c I 


a de Flor at Cephissus, it 1s possible that Bruce had knowl- for his lack of cavalry. 
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Bruce, while besieging Surling Castle, was attacked by 
the whole force of Edward II. Bruce was greatly outnum- 
bered, but he was on his home grounds, while Edward 
was a long distance from his bases. The map shows the 
general features of the terrain. The English advance was 
undoubtedly along the Roman Road, but it seems certain 
that there was a trail through the village of Bannockburn. 
It should be noted that the Bannockburn drops over a 
hundred feet in the course of a mile, and at the completion 
of this drop, meanders through a swam 

The Scotch expected a frontal attack, and had dug the 

“Pottes”’ as traps for cavalry, holding the main force under 

cover of New Park. Bruce’s standard was at the Borestane. 
Bruce, who expected to be attacked from the south or east, 
had a line of retreat to the west. This preparation for 
eventualities marks, for the period, a new departure in 
planning a battle. His dispositions called for a mounted 
reserve of but soo men, while his main battle was to be 
four groups of infantry, one of which, his own, was to be 
local reserve. All mounted men not in the general 
a reserve were forced to dismount and fight on 
foo t. Opinion varies as to the numbers engaged, but the 
most likely estimate gives the Scotch about 10,000 in all, 
while the English had possibly 3,000 horse and 18,000 
infantry. 

The English drove in the Scotch mounted outposts on 
the afternoon of June 23. The English advance troops 
then crossed the river, some of them attempting to pass 
the Scotch left through the Carse, to reach Surling Castle. 
Those coming up the Roman Road ran into trouble. Bruce 

was near the Borestane, recognizable by the crown on his 
helmet. He was mounted on a light unarmored animal 
and was not in full armor himself. Sir Henry Bohun, 
leading the English advance troops, charged him, but he 
turned aside Sir Henry’s lance with a light battle ax, and, 
as the heavily armored kmight thundered past, neatly 
brained him. The rest of the English party displayed un- 
seemly haste in departing that Sabbath afternoon. Mean- 
while, the party that had gone through the Carse, about 
300 horse, got well around the flank. The Earl of Moray, 
observing Fis movement, charged down the hill with 500 
pikemen. The English cavalry likewise charged, but 
could not break the ranks of the pikemen. It succeeded, 
however, in getting to Stirling Castle. 

Although the party lately headed by Sir Henry Bohun 
forgot to mention the “Portes,” when they reported to 
Edward, their report of the Scotch dispositions decided 
Edward to attack from the east. Hence, the ‘‘Pottes,”’ 
although they did not serve their original mission, were 
useful as flank protection in the battle of the following 
day. The English spent the night crossing the Carse as 
indicated. Meanwhile Bruce performed the clever ma- 
neuver of turning his force to meet this new attack by 
executing practically a left about on a large scale, and then 
having his force about face. This flexibility of infantry 
was something new. The maneuver, though it seems 
clumsy today, was effective, and in view of the training 
of the Scots, was the quickest method of executing a more 
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lugust 


than ninety-degree turn. It enabled the Scots 


battle much ahead of Edward, and realizing Ps 
decided to attack at dawn before the Engli: uld be 
fully formed. This attack is usually referred : coun 
ter attack, but the records show that, while ourtrai 
and possibly Cephissus the victory was won b infa 
try counter attack, at Bannockburn an initia! Ntag 
was gained by a preliminary infantry attack is ad 
also a new departure, and so was the march downhill , 
approximately 10,000 men. 

The columns advanced in echelon, the right leading 
The Lanercost Chronicle describes the contact: The two 


hosts so came together, and the great steeds of t knights 
dashed into the Scottish pikes as into a thick wood; ¢] 


ere 
arose a great and horrible crash from rending r lar 


COCs and 
dying horees, and they stood locked together bo ra space 
The English advance guard, meeting the Scotch right 
was sharply repulsed and withdrew, and from time to 
time charged feebly. On the English right some archer 
got into position to pour flanking fire upon the advancing 
Scots. cavalry 
reserves in contact, sent part of the latter against the 
English archers, and forced them to withdraw from thei; 
Thereafter the fire of the Scottish 
archers kept the English from sending any more archers 
to threaten the Scottish left. Meanwhile the English rear 
ranks crowded forward on the immobilized front ranks 
The English archers of the rear echelons now tried in 
direct fire over their own people, but hit more English in 
the back than they did Scots in the breast. Things were 

not going well for Edward. 

As the press grew greater upon his front, Bruce, with 
well-timed nicety, threw his infantry reserve in from his 
left, forcing the English slowly toward the sw: amps. Th 
English front could not retreat because of the masses 
behind, and the Scots were protected by a high bank oi 
English dead. At this critical moment the Scottish camp 
followers, the orderlies and cooks and what not, with 
strips of rags tied on newly-cut poles to simulate knightly 
banners, charged the English, again from the left. This 
weird and unexpetced charge precipitated the rout. Ed- 
ward got away with soo knights and some followers but 
many prisoners were taken, and the successive Scotch 
charges had forced more and more English into the 
marshes where they were neatly ba ged. Many were 
drowned, but most of the fugitives were killed by the 
peasants of the surrounding country. 

Oman credits this with being the greatest slaughter of 
English barons, and it is said that one earl, 42 barons and 
bannerets, 200 knights and 700 esquires were killed, while 
one earl, 22 barons and 68 knights were captured. The 
Scotch claim to have killed 30,000, and to have lost only 
two knights and a few hundred pikemen. 

The lesson of Bannockburn was not lost on the canny 
Scots for, from then on, they built their armies around 
infantry, as advised by Bruce; their victories for nearly 
280 years attest the soundness of their simple but long 
discredited formula for success in battle. 


Bruce, who still had both his infantry and 


advanced position. 
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Minute Men of the Next War 


ay Vi. or GENERAL JOHNSON Hacoop 
ling Third Field Army 


WASHINGTON never said “ 
lie.”’ Pershing never said ‘ 
VJ here.” And de author of this article never 

could train a soldier in ten days. 


EORGI I cannot 


‘Lafayette, we 


But Forrest 


4 say that victory comes to the one who gets there first 
vith the most men. And it ts upon this theory that 


re and there throughout the -Army are inter- 
themselves in the development of rapid training 
, by which, if the worst comes to the worst, 
fiers can be put into the field in a ume that ts in 
dibly shorter than what most of us have heretofore 
led to believe. 
training of a soldier may be broken down undet 
three general heads: Technical Knowledge, Experience, 
\ haracte 
Time 1s the all important consideration. So let us 
lvze the subject under each of these headings and sec 
what extent the Time Factor affects the results. 
Technical Knowledge: The technique of the military 
fession as a whole has never been mastered by man. 
But so far as the individual soldier is concerned, a raw 
cruit may require no technical training at all. He may 
ready have all the technical knowledge that is required 
him to perform his job in the Aru. For example, if 
he can drive a truck 
inthe Army. On the other hand, if a man be a bellhop, 


it may not be possible to make him into an aviator. 


man be a truck driver in civil life, 


Under the old system of training it made no difference 
whether a man was a truck driver, a bellhop or a plumb- 
er; nor whether he was to be made into a rifleman, a 
was to make 
And to do this it was the practice to 


innoneer or a cook. The first thing to do 
um into a soldier. 


23d Infantry on march in gas masks—13th day of training 


Six months in active cam- 
paign may give a man more 
experience than 20 years in 
the Regular Army. 


hill him up with a lot of nonsense that was of no practical 
value to him as a soldier either in peac e or war. 

Under the new system we hist determine what we 
propose to do with the man what position he is to play 
on the team. We next determine to what extent he 1s 
already qualified to play that part. And finally we set 
ourselves to make up his dehciencies in the shortest 


a baker 


we do not start out by teaching him close order drill ot 


possible time. For example, if a man 1s to be 


the customs ot the service, It he is to be a cannoncer, we 
teach him some particular duty at the gun. If he is to bi 
an infantryman, we teach him to shoot his rifle and 
do not tor the moment concern ourselves with whether 
or not he can dismantle a machine gun blindfolded 

As a further illustration: If you were the captain of an 
old-fashioned light battery, you would find that it takes 

1 long time to train a driver to put up a creditable show 
with the parade ground countermarches and wheels. But 
if you had a medeen motorized battery, you would find 
no difficulty if 1 picking up your motor mechanics and 
drivers already trained. This difference in the time factot 
is stall further emphasized if the comparison be made be 
tween a newly-organized battery with all new men and 
and an old bat 


horses, on the one hand, and on the other, 


tery in which you are absorbing a single recruit. Thus we 


factor in giving a soldier technical 


Bs c 


see that the time 
knowledge 1S variable. 
Experienc ¢ 


The two essential factors of experience are 
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time and opportunity. 


Six months in active campaign 
may give a man more experience than twenty years 1n the 


Regular Army. 


The time factor in experience is some- 
thing we cannot overlook and in many cases we cannot 
shorten. 

Character: The development of military character is a 
question of time and association. The time factor is most 
essential and, generally speaking, military character can- 
not be developed in a hurry. 

In General: From the above it is evident that there is 
no short cut in the process of m: aking a thoroughly trained 
and experienced soldier. It is only on the field of battle 
that you can make a veteran of a recruit. But wars are 
fought with recruits and the least that we can do is to 
give our war-time recruits the maximum amount of tech- 
nical training in the time at our disposal. We should not 
repeat the tragedy of the last war, when, after being in 
the war for over fifteen months, we sent 200,000 men to 
France who had never been taught to use their weapons. 


THE TRAINING OF PEAce-T ime Recrutrs 


The training of peace- -time recruits in itself is not a 
matter of very great importance; certainly not a matter of 
concern to Division and Army commanders. But the de- 
velopment of methods by which recruits can be trained 
and rapidly absorbed at the outbreak of war is a matter 
of tremendous importance. And the development of a 
Can Do psychology among young officers and non-com- 
missioned officers is vital to National Defense. One sec- 
ond lieutenant who believes that he can train a war-time 
battalion of raw men in less time than it has ever been 
done before is worth a dozen colonels who believe that 
their regiments will never be ready for action. 

The essential functions of a soldier are to Shoot, to 


March, and to Obey. 


The average young American soldier can be taught to 
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23d Infar 
firing fron 


tions on se: 
brat 


But ordina 
he cannot be taught to make a full day’s march with f 
equipment in haa than ten days. 

A day’ Ss march, 
the bottle, 


shoot in hve hours “seven hours at most. 


therefore, is taken to be th: 

and ten days is taken to be the time wit 

which we try to reach our first great training objectiy 
We assume that the soldier can read. And for t 

reason we issue to ez ach recruit a book of Instruc 


wherein he will find simple explan ations with diagran 


to assist him in learning his duties. This is called .. 

Soldier's Handbook. There i is little in the handbool site 
soldier cannot learn within the first ten ang of hi pi 

service. There is much in it that officers have failed ¢ he Wi 


learn in forty years. It contains all those essentials ot mand 
field service that should be required of young soldier : 
fuss and feathers that delig! rhts 


heart of the barrack-worn peace-time regular. withi 


It is free from all the f£ 

Printed below will be found a training order for wat with 
time recruits. It is now in effect for training peace-tin guns 
recruits in the 4th, 7th, and 8th Corps Areas. It will be ; 
noted that the High Command does not prescribe s hed 
ules. It lays out apinctives and leaves to subordinates th oye 
Splend id re simil 


(bot! Servi 


means of accomplishing those objectives. 


sults have been obtained in the Philippine Division 


with white and with native troops), in the 2d Divisior _ 
and in the rst Cavalry Division; also at Fort Riley, Fort "3 
Sill, Fort Leavenworth, and other large commands ’ 

So far we have only tried out the problem of absorbing the 


Arm) nee 


recruits into existing active and inactive Regular . 
We are reserving for a later day the mor dif i 
problem of training new war- -time organizations with 
new officers and men. 

The Revolutionary War, the Civil War, and « 
World War saw examples of men who did things with 
raw troops that other people said were impossit 
Camp Funston, Kansas, the roth Division, ut 


units. 







MINUTE MEN OF THE NEXT WAR 


ecruits in 
7] bat on 
f training 


General Leonard Wood, was accepted by the 


r Department as qualified tor overseas service just one 
ifter the day when first it was organized. 


HEADQUARTERS FOURTH ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL 


AINING BULLETIN} OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 
No. 1 j March 1, 1933 
TRAINING WAR-TIME RECRUITS 
ASSIGNMENT.—Every line soldier, upon arrival as a 
Var Time Recruit, will be assigned to a combat unit and his 
astruction will begin at once in the particular duties to which 
| ¢ is assigned as a member of his organization. Normally 
dt e will be taught to use his weapon, to march with his com- 
mand, to obey his officers, and to perform his simple duties 
” sa private soldier in the field. With this as a foundation, his 
further instruction will be developed as time will permit. 
Use OF WEAPONS.—This instruction will be started 
within twenty-four hours after the soldier joins. It will begin 
wat vith his primary weapon. In the case of artillery, machine 
tim guns and the like, the soldier will be taught the particular 
il be luty to which he has been assigned in the gun crew. The in- 
struction will include such general description and nomen- 
ature as is essential for the intelligent use of the weapon— 
more, It will include gallery practice, sub-caliber and such 
umilar exercises as may be applicable, followed by firing 
bot! ‘ervice ammunition at the first opportunity. Having been in- 
isi0t structed in his primary duties with his primary weapon, the 
Fort sodier will, at a later date, be instructed in the secondary 
luties and in the use of his secondary weapons. 
| 3. MARCHING.—a. Within forty-eight hours after arrival, 
g the soldier’s feet will be examined and his shoes properly 
ntted (if the shoes in which he reported are not stitable). 
icult ». Dismounted Troops.—The soldier's equipment will then 
] de adjusted and he will commence marching with equipment, 
ceginning with short distances and pushing forward progres- 
‘ely to a march of eight miles with full pack. 
Mounted Troops —Within forty-eight hours after arrival, 
with the soldier will be taught to saddle, harness, bridle, groom, 
At ind care for his horse. He will then be taught to make his 
and to pack his saddle. This will be immediately fol- 
marching with equipment, beginning with short 








distances and pushing forward progressively to a march 
twenty miles with full pack 

i. OBEDIENCE TO OrpDeERS.— Within forty-eight hours after 
arrival, the soldier will be instructed in the 
principles of obedience to orders and respect for authority 
This will be done by explanations in simple language and 
without reading any particular articles of war or regulations 
The soldier will be shown how to stand at attention and how 
to execute the hand and rifle salutes, but will not at 
time be taught the other so-called Customs of the Servic: 

5. Fietp Dutiges.—a, As soon as practicable after the first 
forty-eight hours and within ten days after his arrival, the 
soldier will be taught such simple, fundamental field duties 
as may be applicable to his particular assignment 

4b. This instruction will be concurrent with his training ir 
the use of weapons, marching, and obedience (paragraphs 
3, and 4), will be conducted in the field, as far as practicable 
and will include basic combat training, the essential details 
of musketry and field gunnery, defense against aircraft, us¢ 
of gas mask, first aid, and personal hygiene 

6. OTHER INSTRUCTION.—a. After having been grounded 
thoroughly in the combat fundamentals, the soldier's instruc- 
tion will be gradually extended by the introduction of closé 
order drills, ceremonies, and other exercises for the purpose 
of further improving and polishing him as a solider 

b. The soldier will be made to feel from the beginning 
that he is an integral and essential component of his organ 
ization and that he must qualify himself to play an important 
part in case of emergency; that time will press and that, even 
though he may not be a perfect soldier, he must at least be 
a good soldier, the best that he can be made in the time 
available. 

SERVICES.—The training of recruits in Service functions 
should be prompt and progressive, along lines similar to those 
for recruits of the Arms. They should regard their imple 
ments as their weapons and be taught the essential duties in 
the use of those implements before they are taught things of 
less immediate value. 


fundamental 


this 


By COMMAND OF MAJor GENERAL HAGoop 
A. M. MILLER, Jr 
Colonel, G.S.C, 
Chiet of Staff 














Animadversions Anent Anfractuose 
and Obfuscatory Locutions 


By Capratn Russet SKINNER 


Infantry 


N the past few years many of the army officers who 
are radio fans have listened to Andy talk with Light- 


ning and have enjoyed his plentiful use of four-dollar , 


words to impress him. Probably none of them felt that 
they had ever been guilty of such a thing or that they 
ever could be. And yet, as | think of certain words that 
officers have adopted for their use, I’m not so sure. 

Note the eagerness with which the officers who went 
to France picked up the } juicy foreign terms they heard 
the French and English using. The word liasion is an 
example. It may have been appealing for the slight air 
of the bedroom that hung around it, but mostly it seems 
to have been popular because of a childish liking for a 
high-sounding expression among the staff. 


Or consider their coming to call a headquarters a 
command post. There was never anything to be gained 
by it except a feeling by its users that they thus proved 
themselves military big- leaguers. It’s foolish to call it a 
headquarters until a battle starts and then give it another 
name merely for the duration of the fight. They began 
calling a look-out an observation post, too. Plainly, ‘the 
only reason for that was to give the officer doing it such 
added importance in his own eyes as was to be gained 
from using an Andyish expression instead of a common 
one. It’s to be remembered too that it had always to be 
established; it couldn’t just be put out; that was too 
ordinary. 
Some time ago the writer of a paragraph 1 in the Jour- 
NAL criticized the use of the term axis of signal communi- 
cation. Rightly; it’s a horrible expression; invented un- 
doubtedly by a signal officer who hoped to prove by its 
use that he was the real McCoy among military high- 
brows. Not that the Andies are confined to the Signal 
Corps or any other one branch. Far from it. The cav- 
alry, with a reputation in the past for plain speaking, 
aren't content to call a thing by its name any longer. 
For instance when a tank is assigned to them it becomes 
a combat car. Shades of Tommy Tompkins! At that, 
the worst may not have happened yet. Who knows but 
that at any moment they may start calling i it a sturm-pan- 
zerkraftwagen | in imitation of the Germans. The artillery 
too have invented their share of verbal horrors. In fact, 
one of them is probably the most ear-grating of any; the 
one they use when they say the artillery will displace 
forward — a bumptious substitute for the plain word 
“move.” 
The inventor of that Andyism, hill mass, is unknown, 
but though we may not know his branch or who he is, 


we can be sure of this about him; he’s an 


thought if he called high ground by a mor 


, 
sounding name he'd prove his right to a seat 
the mighty. Terrain corridor is another term nt ap- 
pearance, apparently adopted only because s high 
sounding. Once it was called an avenue of approac 
soon who can tell but that we may hear It sp als 
a boulevard of accessibility. How refreshing if inste r 


someone began calling 1 it an alley. The compa: 


} tmentir g 
of the terrain is another phrase to be met with | 


trequently 
nowadays. 


Nobody but an army intellectual or a Ge, 
man Ph.D. could have thought of such an awkw ard 


ana 
would-be 1 imposing group of words as that. 


There's n 
end to them: group becomes groupment, waste turn: 
into wastage (the addition of an unnecessary syllable \: 
a favorite practice of the Army Andies), alert is used a 
a verb (to alert the reserves), terrestial is used in place 
of ground, infiltrate for seep, retrograde for backward 
and so on and on and on. 


It may seem at first as if, since these expressions are 
simply the product of childish vanity, that there is no 
particular harm in their use. Sometimes that is so, but 
more often they are positively bad, in that they substi 
tute a strange word for a good old one, about which there 
has grown up a host of associations, each of which is an 
aid toa deep and thorough undertsanding of its meaning 
The use of observation — post for look-out illustrates this 
harm. Except for the expression “get-away man” ther 
Merely to 
designate a man as a look-out is partially to teach him his 
job. The use of liasion is harmful for the same reason 
also. If a man is told to keep in touch with the unit next 
him he understands completely what he is to do as h 


is no more satisfactory term in military use. 


never can if he is directed to maintain liasion with it 
A particularly regrettable substitution is that of morale 
for spirit. Spirit is one of the tingly words in our lan 


guage, rich with accrued meanings. When it is used the 


listener immediately i interprets it in connection with other 
spirited things he has known; spirited horses, Spirit of 
‘76, etc. How different when the word morale ts used 


It has no such associations for the English-speaking per 


son; to him it is as flat and as lacking in vital meaning 


as a mathematical equation. 
These are merely examples. In every issue of every 


The authors 


service magazine there are dozens more. 


who in informal conversation often describe events 10 


simple language which is yet racy and graphic, once the 
start getting something ready for formal presentation 


get as solemn as owls; they outdo a Negro preacher 1" 


silly pomposity. It’s a pity. 
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[FALFA grows today over what were once the busy thousands of men fought bet- 


A\ cs of Camp Funston, Kansas, and there re- 
ns of the green bungalow on the side of the 


a. Major icabeddl Leonard Wood lived only a of him. 


a bl ng chimney. But the recent publication in serial 


torm 


Hermann ‘Hagedorn’ s biography of the General 


Though General Wood never 
led his division in France, 


ter and served better because 


We had not moved our foot loc ket trom the railroad 


as revived very vividly for thousands of men, who served station to our quarters before we had the feeling ghar, 


der General Wood at Camp Funston in the World 
War, memories of a period in their lives that was epic. 


At Camp Funston we learned under 
General Wood how to make bricks with- 
ut straw; how to train thousands of green 
nen.and boys from farm and city into an 
my, even though we lacked uniforms, 
guns, horses and knowledge of the job 
when we started out in September, 1917 
| was one of countless newly hatched sec- 
nd lieutenants when the first draft troops 
began to arrive, and we were keenly aware 

our own inexperience, as well as the 
shocking lack of matériel—a nation-wide 
condition, born of the general conviction 
that the United States never could become 
nvolved in a war. 

For five months it was my privilege to 
watch grow out of the dust and mud and 
blistering heat that were Camp Funston, 
real division, the 8gth, which afterward 
proved its right to that classification by 1 its 
record of performances i in France. 

But this article is not a panegyric of the 
Boch: it is not a history of Camp Funston, 
but an attempt to express the lesson which 
General Wood taught to officers and men 
who served under him—to do your job to 
the limit of your ability with the material 
that you have at hand, however you may 
wish you had better working tools. 

The awakening of a nation to war was, 
indeed, something to have seen and ex- 


perienced. When we reached Funston, the 





Geen W ‘00d The s 


despite the contusion incident to a c: amp in which the 
actual building was uncompleted, there was ; 1 purpose 
and a plan at work there, moving toward 
a definite end, to be attained as quic klv as 
possible. That end, of course, was the 
making of a division, and incidentally, in 
making the division, its officers had to 
make themselves officers. 

We were young, many of us just out 
of college, and quick to respond to a mag 
netic and a forceful personality. We found 
the personality and the le adership we need 
ed in General Wood. It would be hard 
to estimate how many men’s ideals of con 
duct and of sportsmanship are higher tot 
having come in contact with him. 

Ties were not enough unitorms to go 
round when the camp opened. In the place 
of uniforms, men were clothed in blue 
denim. That might not be such a swell 
“soldier suit,” but at least it gave uni 
formity of appearance, it was durable, and 
it was easy to wash. Gradually, uniforms 
arrived, and it was possible for the coverall 
army to go into O. D. 

There were no rifles, either, though there 
was the promise there would be some 
soon. Word came from Division that dum 
my rifles would be sawed out of wood, 
and specifications for the dummies were 
furnished. Yor could at least teach a man 
the size and shape of a rifle that way, and 
how to go through the manual of arms 


same thing went tor cannon. | 


carpenters and tinsmiths were still hammering away at shall never forget how startled I was the first time I saw a 
‘ y = / 
the cantonment buildings, and before the camp was ready _ tentative gun crew going through gun drill with a length 


for winter occupancy snow had drifted through the Cali- 
fornia-bungalow style ventilating slots along our officers’ 
quarters and lay an inch or so deep along the corridors. 
It was nerely a detail, and unimportant. We felt it was 


of telegraph pole playing the role of a 75 and yet we all 
recognized the apt psy chology of te aching the men what 
we could with mi ikeshift i. Aree tor equipment that 

was not to be h: id. It gave the feeling they were soldiers 


unimportant at the time, though inconvenient, for most and it was not long bebore they were talk liers 


ot us were quick to catch a sense of the 1 importance of the 


Sawhorses “i, barrels took the pl: vce of artillery 


job we were called upon to do, and which General Wood _ horses, still in the requisition stage. Even a mbbon clerk 


expects ! us to do well. 


could ride a barrel without much danger ot getting 


the 
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Wooden guns and blue*denim uniforms . .. z 
Inspection at Camp Funston. 
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Not a flood . . . merely a 


rainy day at. Camp Funston. 





he could saddle the blooming thing and 
it was a horse. 

things needed in an army ts rugged health 
General Wood regarded football 
ible means to both those ends, 


ng Spirit. 
and when we 
marche up the hill to the grassy plateau 
shove Magazine Canyon we always took along some foot- 
balls 

And There 


ot s and there were majors on that team, but the 




















it a fine division football team we had! 


were 
majors lly weren't kept in the game as long as the 


being older, they were likely to be 


privates, because, 


shorter winded. 
Gene 
him a ¢ 
who wore the uniform of a captain in the Medic al C rps. 
This was Paul Withington, Harvard guard of a few years 


back, 


| Wood had brought out to C amp Funston with 
wide-shoulc lered studious looking young man, 


al d one ot the most effective coaches it ever has 














. and a machine gun, Camp Funston, Model of 1917 
been my privilege to watch. Captain Withington had 
served overseas for a brief period, attached to a British 
fegiment, but it was as division athletic director that 
Camp Funston knew him and swore by him. 

He made athletics part of the army- -building game, and 
| doubt whether any single factor play red a more impot- 
tant part in the building of the division than did the 
whole-hearted interest and participation in athletics which 
he brought about. 

Theou: gh all this army- -building and man-building pro- 
cess, the spirit of General Wood and usually his physical 
Presence were evident. The quality of the man was con- 
tagious, and he knew it and made the best possible use of 
I. [heard him talk to a group of 1,000 or so enlisted men 
in the fall of 1917. He had gathered them in a little 
natura! imphitheater i in the hills, where he could be easily 


heard. They had just received their O.D. uniforms, and 
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but this is a cat 


You might not 


guess it, adiryman witli 


) rit 


had the In on ( he ap and sleazy as the cloth was, it was a 
big improvement on blue denim. 


General Wood talked to them 


there for; 


about what they wer 


he told them that they were getting y ady rot 





a big job, a tough job, the most exacting job most of them 


ever had faced, That 


x perhaps ever would tace. was 
he said, it was worth while to learn it as well and as 
the dit 


Saving 


why, 
quickly as possib yle. Le arning it well might mak« 
ference between saving yout lite and losing r it, of 
somebody else s lite, ot losing that. 


Then he spoke of their new unitorms 


“It 1s an honor to wear your country’s uniform,” he 
said. “It shows she believes vou are real men. Show het 
that you are. M ike the Sse ¢ lothe s respected They are the | 


clothes you are going yr to live in. They are the clothes 1 


whole lot of you are going to die in.” 

talk. No 
His hearers caught the bigness, the sincerity 
And 


Wood never led his division in France 


Straight, hard-hitting mollycoddling, no 


theatricals. 
the f the man himself. 


vision of though General 


thousands of men 
and the 
vision he had held before them in dusty Funston, fout 


fought better and served better because of him 


thousand miles back of the front 





_ and ah 


eld piec é. 














By Captain H. W. Cayout 
Infantry 


Part I 


RITING in 1928, 
Raymond S. Tompkins, war-time correspondent 
of the Baltimore Sun, states that the first censor- 
ship code of the American Expeditionary Forces “started 
out with an expression of almost pathetic trust and con- 
fidence in the patriotism and military discretion of the 
press of the United States and 
France.” 
As received by the correspondents from Major Freder- 
ick Palmer, the first press officer of the overseas forces, 
these instructions read: 


American Mercury, June, 


its representatives in 


The American Expeditionary Force depends more on 
the correspondents’ patriotism and discretion than upon 
censorship in the safeguarding of military secrets. In- 
formation given confidentially to their friends by per- 
sons, official or civilian, as first-hand observation, is one 
of the most dependable sources of the enemy spy system. 
Therefore correspondents are asked to make it a rule 
never to relate to any person, however intimate, any fact 
or impression which is not conveyed in their copy as 
censored. 

Correspondents will not be permitted to mention: 

1. Name of any port of disembarkation, nor any de- 

scription of it. 

2. Names of any officers except the Commander-in- 

Chief, or the commanders of divisions, nor the 
names of any units. 

3. Anything that will indicate to the enemy the routes 
of our transports or the methods used by the Navy 
to protect these routes. 


These three rules, issued on June 25, 1917, comprised 
in toto the first censorship regulations imposed in France. 

Twenty-four hours later dispatches reached the United 
States relating the landing of the first contingent of 
American soldiers on French soil and bearing the date 
line: “St. Nazaire, France, June 26!” French and Brit- 
ish newspapers carried in their stories of the debarkation 
not only the name of the port, but the numerical designa- 
tion and strength of the units involved. Thus was “broad- 
cast to the wold, enemy, neutral, and friendly” the fact 
that St. Nazaire was the port of debarkation for the 
United States troops. 

Tompkins, in his article in American Mercury, implies 
that the blame for this leakage of information of unques- 
tioned value to the enemy and of grave danger to those 
elements of the First Division which were still on the high 
(and submarine infested) seas, lay, at least partially, with 
the correspondents who cabled the story. 

Major General Harbord, in his Leaves from a War 
Diary, states that “the scoop by the London Times which 
embarrassed us at the time of the first arrival of our troops 

was due to the crookedness of the French censor or a 








Press Censorship in War Time 


“It will be difficult to keep 
up the morale back home jj 
every man who comes acrog. 
the sea enters a great silence 
which is broken only whey 
his name appears on a cas. 
ualty list.” 


Heywood Broun 
corrupt telegraph officer, we have never known whi 

Others have held that the French censor mere} neglect 
ed the matter of date lines or failed to caution the ; 
graph operators. 

No matter upon whose shoulders the bl ame fi ght | 
should lie, the St. Nazaire date line incident brough itt 
an abrupt end the short régime of a censorship based pr 
marily on “pathetic trust and confidence.” 

There followed a continuous stream of censorship 
strictions. ““Verboten’’ was the use of names of 
members of the overseas forces other than those of Gen. 
erals Pershing and Sibert. No mention could be made of 
the name, number, strength, or location of any unit, nor 
of the location of any permanent base or he adquarters 
outside of Paris. Taboo were detailed descriptions 
systems of defense or of new types of guns, shells, and 
armament. 

Forbidden was mention of future military plans, prog. 
nostication on eventual positions of the American combat 
forces at the front, and prediction as to the future arriva 
of troops from the United States. 

On April 2, 1918, the censorship regulations, which had 
been promulgated helter-skelter as the occasion demané- 
ed, were codified by Lieutenant Colonel Walter ( 
Sweeney who, upon the organization of the General Staf 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, had become chie! 
of that section of the Military Intelligence Division which 
supervised press censorship. 

These codified rules stated that the principle of cen 
sorship was that all information might be given to the 
public provided that all articles were accurate in statement 
and implication, supplied no information of military valu 
to the enemy, did not “injure morale in our forces her 
or at home, or among our allies,” and did not embarras 
the United States or her allies in neutral countries. 

There then followed specific rules which were intended 
to explain the above mentioned conditions “but never t 
be considered as permitting the publication of anything 
that conflicts with those four conditions.” 

American correspondents did not wait until Novembe: 
11, 1918, to write their first “Now It Should Be Told’ « 
“The Public Must Know” stories. In fact, the barrage 0! 
criticism began falling on the overseas censorship in the 
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winter of 1917-1918 before the American Expeditionary 
Forces had more than a corporal’s guard at the front. 

Space does not permit elaboration of all the points of 
, ised by correspondents, writers, literary sight- 
gers, and publicists against the censorship system and 

-gsorshi personnel of General Pershing’s forces. How- 
th "phases of the censorship which caused the 
greatest ¢ mplaint and dismay in the ranks of the writers 
will be discussed in some detail. 

The c sry Be ag writes Raymond Tompkins in 
American Mercury, had gone to France “‘prepared to 
write the story of the A.E.F. for the folks back home, as 

ey would write the story of a court battle to save a fair 
Javer from the noose. They had never covered a war, and 
he big thing was to get details.’ 

” Manifestly the edicts against identification of units 
od the use of names served to “plague and confound” 
che zealous writers. Theirs was the unenviable task of 
tnving to write details without using the all-essential 
urnalistic “what” and “who.” 


cncicisn 


“Tue GALLANT ——TH REGIMENT” 


Censorship rules, embodied in the instructions issued in 
the summer of 1917, prohibited the use of “the name, 
number, or location of any units of the forces.”” The regu- 
lations, as revised on April 2, 1918, forbade identification 
f any unit in the lines except when announced in the 
ficial communique. Troops in training areas could not 
be identified in cable dispatches as being from New 
York or New England. Greater latitude was permitted, 
however, when articles were to be sent to the United 
States by mail. 

As American troops were thrown into the lines in ever- 
increasing numbers, the rules governing identification of 
units gradually were relaxed. Designation of organiza- 
tions by name was permitted in press dispatches when it 
was definitely known that the enemy had taken prisoners 
from such units. 

A later ruling made it permissible to mention “divisions 
and component parts upon withdrawal from a major en- 
gagement.” Then, the official communique of September 
26, 1918, covering the beginning of the great Meuse- 
Argonne attack stated: 

This morning, northwest of Verdun, the First Army 
attacked the enemy on a front of twenty miles and 
penetrated his line to an average depth of seven miles. 


Pennsylvania, Kansas and Missouri troops, serving in 
Major General Liggett’s corps, stormed Varennes. . 


Thereafter the official communique was more profuse 1 in 
the identification of the sectional origin of participating 
combat units. These relaxations, writes Thomas M. John- 
son, a wartime correspondent for the New York Sun, in 
his Without Censor, “‘let us put more personality 1 into 
dispatches, and paint for those at home a picture more 
interesting and full of meaning.’ 

On this phase of censorship comparative peace eventu- 
ally reirned on the censor-correspondent front. 

Certain it is, however, that, in the earlier days, the pro- 
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hibition on unit identification worked in mysterious ways 
its wonders to perform. 

Howard Broun, in a dispatch to the New York Tn- 
bune, dated December 23, 1917, protested that the censor 
had let through a story to the effect that “certain units of 
the Guard of almost all the States are now in France.’ 
Broun’s contention was that the dispatch could refer only 
to the Forty-second (Rainbow) Division, which fact the 
German intelligence was bound to know, but that the 
veiled secrecy of the story only served to confuse the 
American public. 

The Nation, on May 18, 1918, told « 1 dispatch 
printed in the United States which ented the line 


“The gallant 


Irish flags, went over the top. 


th Regiment, be aring United States and 
Seg every New Yorker 
who read and gloated over this item it was then definitely 
known that the ‘ ‘Fighting Sixty-ninth” was at the front 
and in action. Why not say so? 


Added the Nation: 

Now, moreover, we are beginning to be told little 
items which, if anonymity is to be preserved, ought not 
to appear at all. Thus we heard last week that two com 
panies of the Ninth United States Infantry were honored 
as companies by the French Government; but we have 
never been told which regiment it was which marched 
in Paris last July and aroused such enthusiasm in the 
French public. Lately we were able to identify a New 
England regiment, which recently received more than 
100 croix de guerre, from the news of a press dispatch 
but no official announcement was made. France may 
honor our gallant ones, but not we ourselves nor our 
Government! 


No discussion of the question of unit identification 
would be complete without brief review of the famous 
““Marine”’ incident. 

Raymond Tompkins graphic ally tells the story in 
American Mercury, June, 1928. 

The last great German thrust had halted barely forty 
five miles from Paris. American troops took up the 
counter attack and were hacking away at Belleau Woods. 
It was a great story, just what the folks back home need- 
ed. But the censorship regulations read: 
be mentioned by name.” 
the censor to let them use some designation. At the in- 
cessant exhortations of the writers, the harrassed censor 
finally permitted the use of the word “Marines” on the 
ground that the Marine units in France were not a unit as 
such but another service of the nation’s military establish 
ment. 


“U nits will not 
The correspondents im. wa 


Tompkins continues: 


Next morning people 3,000 miles away read all about 
them over their wheat cakes and whooped to learn that 
Americans were the best fighters in the world—especial- 
ly Marines. But they never read a word about the Ninth 
and the Twenty-third Infantry—never dreamed that 
there was any such infantry, never knew until long after 
ward that they had fought just as hard, bled just as fast, 
and died just as thoroughly as the Marines, and in exact- 
ly the same division in precisely the same operation! 

So the Marines went on to an eternity of glory and 
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publicity, and the Ninth and Twenty-third went down, 
temporarily and perhaps permanently, to oblivion. That 
was one of the mistakes in the censorship of war news 
long since admitted by the censors themselves. But 
never, so far as the record shows, has any share of the 
guilt been admitted by the newspapers whose men 
hounded the censors into making it. 


In his article, ““The Censor’s Side of It,” printed in 
Saturday Evening Post, July 19, 1919, Gerald Morgan, 
chief field censor at the time, shoulders the blame for the 
“Marine” episode. He states: 
The other mistake was overplaying publicity for the 
Marines. This really was a serious mistake. This is how 
it p> LPB When the Second Division came to Gisors, 
I asked by letter whether the expression ‘‘Marines’’ 
could be employed after the Marines had been identified 
by the enemy. When we reached Paris from Montreuil 
aux Lions I found the answer from General Head- 
quarters lying on my desk, giving me such permission. 


Mayor BLank Goes To War 


There must also be considered that twin plague of the 
prohibition on unit identification—the military taboo on 
the mention of individual names. 

It will be recalled that the first censorship rules pro- 
hibited the use of the names of any officers or men other 
than those of the Commander-in-chief and the command- 
ers of tactical divisions; that this rule, shortly thereafter, 
was revised so as to permit mention in dispatches by name 
of only Generals Pershing and Sibert and Admiral 
Gleaves. 

As was the case with the regulations governing the iden- 
tification of units, there was gradual relaxation of the edict 
against the use of names. The original rules were soon 
amended to permit the naming of staff officers when their 
names ‘‘naturally and properly” occurred in dispatches. 
In the spring of 1918 permission was granted to use the 
names of men and officers up to the grade of captain in- 
clusive “if the name adds materially to the interest of the 
story, if the context does not make the use of the name 
indiscreet, and if other qualifying conditions are ful- 
filled.” 

Later revisions permitted the use of names under the 
following circumstances: 


When mention of divisions or component parts there- 
of is authorized, names of individuals, of whatever 
grade, serving with such units, may be mentioned with- 
out restrictions, other than those imposed in individual 
cases by judgment of the censoring officers. The object 
of this restriction is to prevent unjustified repetition of 
the names of individuals 

Names of individuals below the rank of brigadier 
general may be mentioned at any time, provided there 
is nothing in the dispatch which indicates the unit 
with which the individual is serving. 


The bar was on a low rung by the late summer of 1918. 
But the height at which it had rested in earlier months 
had caused not a few verbal and printed explosions. 


Wythe Williams, in Collier's, January, 1918, stated he 


could not see “what use to the Germans wo. 
of dozens of officers in our army who were 
at home in civil life. What they are doing 
America. But all names are barred below 
brigadier general (sic). In this matter w: 
English, who in turn imitate the French.” 

The French, declared Williams, would nm 
the names of generals for fear of “the man on 
That had nothing to do with the American a: If 
military authorities feared that self-advertisin 
sought by individuals were the use of their ; 
mitted, Williams was confident that the pres: 
pertectly competent to control that phase of self-glorific; 
tion. 


Discussing the same subject, James Melvin | 
in the Bellman, September 21, 1918: 


wrot 


The use of censorship to suppress accounts of persona 


bravery and brilliant work in active service is said to be 
justified on grounds that publication of such items 
could make petty officers publicity seekers and wou! 
interfere with the esprit de corps of the army 


Granting the possibility that censorship of this sort 
might serve to keep the military forces free from “news. 
paper commanders, Lee debated as to whether good 
service at the front was not entitled to a public “wel 
done.” It was his opinion that space limitations were such 
that only extraordinary battle feats of individuals would 
receive press notice. 

The Nation, on May 18, 1918, made editorial com 
plaint that the people knew only General Pershing 
name; that correspondents could name no other officer: 
except those receiving decorations from foreign nations 
The result was that “we know the name 4 an aviator 
getting the Croix de Guerre, but not the second or third 
in command of the American Expeditionary Forces 
The rules were being relaxed, however, even as the Ne- 
tion was speaking its editorial mind. 


‘‘“An ANONYMous War?” 


The earlier and stringent prohibition of the use of names 
has been justified by some on the ground that, when ¢ 
combat divisions of the overseas forces were few in num 
ber, it would have been possible for the enemy intelligenc« 
to determine the identification; and through identifica. 
tion of the units which had arrived in France. The pro- 
cedure, so it is claimed, would have been somewhat 4 
follows: a correspondent would have cabled to the United 
States the statement that Captain John Doe had led the 
first raiding party sent into the German trenches by th 
—th Division. Wily German agents in this countn 


_would then ascertain by devious means the combat 4 


vision of which Captain Doe was a member. By some 
circuitous route (there was cable, radio, and telegrap! 
censorship on all communications leaving the U nited 
States) the enemy would be apprised of the fact chat the 
—th Division was in France. 
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nconvinced editor exclaimed, on January 12, 


. TI rrespondents cannot believe that the 
German General Staff is sitting up nights to read 
sonth 'd New York or Chicago newspapers which a 


epy in (his country has given to the Swedish sailor with 
deliver in person to the Kaiser. The 
fe the news famine is beginning to tell on the 
nerve the public. 


forgan, former chief field censor, held the same 
wD In Saturday Evening Post, July 19, 1919, he 


\s regards censorship during this period our principle 
strictions were against the use of all names of officers 
ind and against unit identification. I doubt if the 
German High Command was chiefly interested in the 
at this time They probably knew in 
that the A. E. F. could not be a factor of any 
portance as early as March or April I think 
ision made later might as well have been made 

n January, 1918—to pass names of individuals and 
nits as soon as any division had been identified by the 


’n this subject of anonymity, Norman Draper, during 
World War an Associated Press correspondent with 
American and British forces on the Western front 


res 


I incline to the idea that some of the restrictions 

inst the use of individual names and identification 

units during the earlier days of the A. E. F. partici- 
ation probably were unnecessary—at least to the ex- 
tent which was effective then. There was absolutely no 
necessity for banning the use of names of individuals 
ind units after the enemy had actually identified, by 
means of prisoners or otherwise, the units opposing them 
it various places in the line. However, I felt then and 
feel now that there was excellent, reason for prohibiting 
the use of individual names and the identification of 
units in any way that would serve to permit the enemy to 
identify troops or units at any particular part of the 
line. Such information, if it should have been cabled 
to the United States, eventually would have found its 
way back to Germany. I heartily agree that there 
would have been great publicity value in the use of 
names of persons and units—after it was positive that 
the information could be of no value to any enemy, 
and the only way this could be positive was to know 
that the enemy already had the information. 


Many have been the contentions that the publicity 
ilue of the use of names of persons and organizations 


would have been so immeasurably great in the United 


states, especially during the earlier months of our war 


preparation, as to completely offset their purported mili- 
tary value to the enemy. 


In its article headed ““An Anoymous War?” the Na- 


on May 18, 1918, had this to say: 


To fight this war behind a complete screen of mystery 
as to individuals and organizations taking part in the 
gigantic struggle means inevitably a lack of that en- 
thusiasm and interest among the home public which 
would inevitably follow upon the narrative of the 
achicvements of units from this or that State or terri- 
tora’ division. 
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Heywood Broun, in his dispatch to the New York 
Tribune, dated December 23, 1917, stated 


It will be dithcult to keep up the morale back home it 
every man who comes across the sea enters a great 
silence which is broken only when his name appears on 
a casualty list 
policy of the 4 


No news is good news, has been th 


American ce nsorship 


Wythe Williams was of the same school of thought 
contending y that one result of the censor’s many sins was 
‘a stagnation or at least a slowing up of interest in Amet 
ica bec ause the present censorship is a non conductor ina 
there is lack of news conce rning our activities 

Nodding in rathet vigorous agreement with the corres 
pondent ot the New York Times, is to be found Major 
General Johnson Hagood who, in his The Services of 


Supply writes 


Sir Ian Hamilton complained bitterly at Gallipoli of 
this stupid censorship, though the British were mor 
liberal than the Americans. He said it made no dit 
ference to the Germans whether the attack was led by 
Smith or Jones, or whether they had been thrown bach 
by the Southampton Blues or the Northampton Greys 
but it made all the difference in the world to the morale 
of the people back in England. We ourselves killed al 
interest particular units during the war, and 
when the war was over 


then 
we tried to bring it back to 
life by plastering the uniform with brass marks of mimi: 
heraldry 


On this phase ot World Wat 


the military were enrolled under the banner of liberalism 


censorship not a tew ot 


Let's Go anp WaLk ArouNp AMONG THE DEAD 


" : 
Restraints on the naming ot casualties likewise was 


source of no little friction between the press and the cen 
Here Yet the 


yarn 1s tol { ot an elated correspondent freshly arrived if 


sorship. was news albeit dismal news. 


the tront, impatiently demanding ot the conducting ot- 
“Well, 


I need background tor my story. 


ficer: let’s go and walk eid among the dead 


Prior to the entry of American troops into the lines, the 
censorship regul: itions prohibited the usc of the names of 
casualties until public ation of the official « asualty lists by 
General He adquarters. Subsequent revisions provided 


that casualties might be mentioned by name, but ‘‘only 


when it 1s reason a manife st to the censor th: it the tact: 


are correct and that some definite good end, such as of 


fering examples of heroism, etc., will be served by pene 


ing } eal ” However, under no circumstances could 1 


dividual casualties be mentioned until twenty-four hours 


after the dispatch from France of the official casualty cable 


to Washington. 


Collier's, on January 19, 1918, stated that the cen 


restriction on the naming ot casualties in dispatc! hes mad 


‘> 


for “‘a refinement of torture.” 
publication of the official list of casualties, stated the edi 
tor, “we are permitted to see a dispatch stating that ‘tw 
th Regiment have die 
of pneumonia, and one lieutenant of the —th Regimer 
was killed by the premature explosion of a grenade 


corporals and a private of the 


Some time previous to the 


; 
, 


. 
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It was Collier's contention that the effect of this form 
of censorship was as if the dispatch read: 

Four of your number have lost your boys. Think that 
over for a few days, and then, as soon as we have de- 
cided whether or not their names are of military im- 
portance to the enemy, we will let you know which four 
are the unfortunate ones. 


The codified rules of April 2, 1918, eliminated “‘re- 
finement of torture’’ dispatches by prohibiting the men- 
tion of events related to casualties when the censor saw 
fit to eliminate names. 

On this subject of censorship on casualties, Norman 
Draper expresses the following opinion: 

I do think that once or twice the censorship or some- 
body who gave orders to the censorship took a little too 
much ye themselves and suppressed, for some pur- 
poses of their own, news that might as well have been 
put on the cables. For example, all seven or eight of 
the correspondents in that neighborhood knew, within 
a half hour after young Roosevelt had been killed, that 
he was missing, and they knew soon after that he was 
down, although they did not know whether he had been 
killed or pe prisoner. The correspondents were not 
permitted to mention Roosevelt’ $s name on a cable until 
after an announcement regarding his being missing had 
been made in the United States. It has always seemed 
to me that there was absolutely no reason for the sup- 
pression of news of that kind, but maybe somebody had 
a good reason not apparent to me. 


Thousands of casualties—some of them known to 
writers who were accompanying the advancing troops— 
were not reported officially to General Headquarters for 
days, weeks, even months after occurrence, if ever report- 
ed for that matter. It does not follow therefore that the 
official cable from France to the War Department con- 
tained names which might have served as material for 
news items only 24 hours old. 

On the other hand, in the maelstrom that was war, 
thousands of casualties were rumored and surmised— 
some of them officially reported—which had never oc- 
curred. Of these purported casualties correspondents were 
also aware. 

The ban on the naming of casualties prior to the dis- 
patch of the official cable was never lifted. The primary 
ar for this restriction was to insure that the family 
of the individual was first notified by official sources, and 
then only after as careful verification of fact as was per- 
mitted under the existing conditions. 


Troops To THE NuMBER oF —— ARRIVE AT — Topay 


A censorship restriction to which frequent objection was 
raised during the first months of American participation 
in the world conflict was that prohibiting statement of 
fact or surmise upon the number of troops in France. 

Said the Review of Reviews in February, 1918: 

Americans in general do not know how many men we 
have sent to France. . . . We venture to assert that it 

is accurately known in Germany. . The facts are 

also known in England and France. American citizens 

have not sought to pry into necessary military secrets. 
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] M lug ust 
Perhaps, however, it would be best to state fra: 
we are doing, and adopt an open policy 
courage. 


What 
full 


The Nation, in May, 1918, suggested publication of curate 
figures on the number of troops arriving each month 3 
France “if only to counteract Germany's ly ing propagand, fap" 
to the effect that few were getting over.’ - Inst 

Early in the spring of 1918, when the propag 
of publicity on the amazing rapidity of arrival; 
to outweigh that of information of value to « 
the ban was lifted. Thereafter, end-of-the-; 
patches were permitted stating the total number 
States troops in France and the number arriv; 
the month. 


la value 4! 
s tound ; 
enemy 
nth dis. 
tI Inited 
y during Wi 


Limitations on the naming of training areas, b 
and other locations also caused intense suffer: 
ranks of the correspondents. 

Expostulated Heywood Broun in the New York T; " 


bune on January 6, 1918: 


1S¢ port 


g in the 


The German papers get news of the American army 
long before it is freed for publication back home 
For instance, German newspapers printed again and 
again the fact that American troops were training in la 
the Vosges, and French papers carried the names of pr 
some of the towns, but nothing was said to America ha 
and nothing can be said yet (sic). ex 




















Wythe Williams had his little piece to speak on tl 
subject. In his The Sins of the Censor he contended th 
yeographic designation of certain important bases, hs r 
ports of debarkation, should be kept secret as ong as 
possible, but never after known to the enemy. “The sam 
holds for training areas where troops have been stationed 
for a long while. The Germans have flown over our 
camps. Yet their location is a great secret in the United 
States.” 

The censorship regulation governing cross references 
was greeted with scorn by some newsmen. It read: 

Cross References: If cable X says a headquarters is 
on a lake, cable Y near a large forest, and cable Z near 


a large city, the three cables in combination will reveal 
the location. 


On its face, this statement might appear far-fetched 
humorously so. Yet, Norman Draper, who for many 
months represented the Associated Press with the British 
forces, writes: 

Had some of the correspondents spent any time with 
the British army they would have found out very quick- 
ly how two and two and two from different dispatches 
peadded t in entirely different parts of the would could 

added together to make a perfect six. And when the 

“perfect six’ came up in the result, you may depend 
upon it that the’ enemy suffered accordingly. 


The classic example of the workings of the censorship 
against the use of geographical names was that of the 
removal by an extremely conscientious censor of the word 
“Sedan” from a purely retrospective story about the 
Franco-Prussian War. On this occasion, the chief censor 
not so conscientious, overruled his subordinate. 
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~ Fiction Rises PLEASING TO THE Eye”’ assault by United States troops, who (if we are to be 
-’s demands that dispatches be truthful, ac- lieve a correspondent s dispatch, passed by the censor) 
charged hercely forward, shouting at the top of their 


without exaggeration fretted some writers to “ ‘o 7 
“Ex lungs: “Remember the Lusitania! 


chat such restrictions cramped their normal ~ 

Then there was the “gallant th Regiment” which 
swept over the top bearing flags—United States and 
Irish Hags! And the press tale of the dead Geman found 
chained to his machine gun—the many press tales of 
many dead Germans found chained to many machine 
guns! 


tyle. 
ns to the censoring officers, issued on August 
id in. part: 


We do not censor for truth. Inaccuracies and inven- 
“ions by correspondents are judged by their effect on 
morale and the military purpose. Conflicting statements 
fom different correspondents when obviously florid Here, however, it may be that we have wandered from 
and exaggerative may only serve to confuse the enemy the path of truth and accuracy in censorship into the 
With our public they are their own answer swamp of war-time propaganda. General Harbord would 


his dispatch to the New York Tribune of January have us believe that propaganda ts one of those “great, 
918, Heywood Broun censured the censorship not indefinite, easily stretched, hazy, ill-defined terms which 
sly for what it prevented the correspondents from writ- like sweet charity can be made to cover a multitude of 
> but for what it permitted them to write. By rather Sinners if not of sins. Apparently censor and correspond- 
ccult reasoning he foand the censorship in France exer- ent were sinners alike when dabbling with one phase of 
sng at least partial influence upon even the headline World War truthfulness, accuracy, and exaggeration. 


. yr = 7 
wnters of the New York dailies. Wrote Broun: Tees Wnts Cass Nedaes vee Mite Tearen 
It is also responsible in an indirect way for the singu- 
lar style of war reporting which has surrounded the ' é <2 , 
orogress of the American army. We newspaper men fects (and alleged defects!) found correspondent and 
have overplayed every slight piece of news to such an censor at their normal stations, as far apart as the poles, 
extent that the French and English laugh at us. The eyeing one another suspiciously, disdaintully. 
story of a patrol by American and French soldiers, a ae ; , 
routine patrol such as takes place at a hundred points 
along the line every night, was printed in one New J seas 
York newspaper under a two-column headline “Ameri- Headquarters. So read the regulation, and, as well may 
can Troops Go Over the Top.” be imagined, General | leadquarters was not exactly lib 


Accuracy and truthfulness in criticism of military de- 





“Controversial matters, criticism of the Army and army 
policy, will not be passed except on approval ot General 


) ' eral in the granting of approvals. 
On the subject of accuracy and exaggeration, however, . 


er ’ Let Thomas Johnson tell his side of the story. In With 
the censor was singing a different tune by April 2, 1918. 


nm out Censor he writes: 
[he rules issued that date stated: 

The war-time version of the war was so often not 
the true version. The war god slew the maiden truth 
to make way for the twin Furies, Censorship, and Propa 
ganda. The first lowered before exact and often ugly 
reality a screen upon which the second threw attractive 
figures. . . . The screen is now lifted, and those who 
gazed at it anxiously, hopefully, always proudly and 
bravely, can know how distorted were some of the 
what he termed the great American victory at Seicheprey things they saw. . . . It could not be written then, 
early in 1918 (General Bullard, in his Personalities and for those who told the battle’s progress from day to 
Reminiscences of the War, terms the “‘victory’’ a “‘serious day were under orders, controlled by Censorship and 
Propaganda, part of the war machine. They must weigh 
every word, thinking of the army that fought and the 
: world that read and the people back home, and always 
ind yelling as they advanced.” of the men in gray behind the machine guns whom no 
tell-tale word must reach. The best ‘story’’ in the 
world was not worth a single doughboy’s life. No won 
der all the news did not get by the correspondent’s con 
science or the censor’s blue pencil. 


Exaggeration of our activities, accomplished or con- 
templated, will be studiously avoided, because of the 
bad effect this will have on the respect which our 
Allies have for our promises. 


In one form or another, however, exaggeration and 1n- 
xccuracy did creep through. In his glowing account of 


mishap”) a correspondent cabled that the attacking Ger- 
mans ‘were dope crazed and acted like wild men, singing 


The New York Herald, in an editorial discussion of 
this same victory, stated that from dispatches two things 
stood out: 


_ One is that after the Germans had sent their infantry 
torward they dropped an artillery barrage behind them 
to make retreat impossible. Can there be any other rea- Perhaps that censorship, some of which was so neces 
son for that than doubt in the minds of the Kaiser and sary then, helped cause the reaction of criticism after 
his war lords of the German morale? The other is the war. By what they said and would not permit to 
reference to the shock troops as “dope crazed” . . . be said, somaya | and Propaganda pictured the 
word Has the Kaiser found it necessary to call in German A. E. F. always perfectly equip and supplied, ad- 
the science to artificially bestialize his soldiers ? vancing gloriously, even the ly, from victory unto 
0 ’ victory—a picture as unfair to the doughboys and their 

ne wonders what might have been the reaction of the leaders as it was untrue. . . . Writing without censor, 


Kaiser and his war lords had they witnessed a subsequent it seems, too, that patriotism and the thrill and lust for 


Johnson continues: 


rship 
f the 
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victory that are part of war, led us (the correspon- 
dents) in the same direction— although we strove 
against it. The A. E. F. was itself to blame for no little 
of the exaggerated praise that newspapers printed. From 
general to doughboy, every one of its two million be- 
lieved his outfit, be it combat division or grave digging 
unit, the most wonderful agglomeration in France, in- 
capable of mistake or shortcoming, achieving only vic- 
tory. The setbacks he carefully forgot when he saw any- 
one with the correspondent’s green and red brassard. 
The American Expeditionary Forces were not always 
perfectly equipped and supplied; nor did they always ad- 
vance from victory unto victory gloriously, even blandly. 
Raymond Tompkins tells of a correspondent who had 
discovered one unit, the soldiers of which had no service- 
able shoes and the animals no oats and hay. He demand- 
ed of the field censor that his story be passed as one of 
those ““Must This Be?” articles—a story that would rock 
Washington and topple the bureaucrats out of the capital 
city. W Peis the blue pencil was run through his copy at 
the field press headquarters, he appealed in person to the 
chief censor at General Headquarters, contending: ‘““The 
people of America want the whole truth. This, sir, is the 
truth!”’ The dispatch did not go over the cables. 
Somewhat similar ts Tompkin’ s story of the writer who 
literally exploded with excitement when he discovered 
that thirteen soldiers (out of half a million! ) were in the 
hospital as the result of canned beef poisoning. The Span- 
ish-American War in mind, the correspondent rattled off 


his story. It was not passed by the censor. 


In Without Censor, Thomas M. Johnson writes: 


As to aviation, the censors often asked us: “For God's 
sake, lay off it.’’ It was a sore point. Everyone knew 
about the “‘sky filled with airplanes’ publicity at home, 
that had helped in speeding up German airplane pro- 
duction. Everyone knew that our own production had 
failed sickeningly. 


Norman Dray 


planes.” 


*- also discusses the “sky filled with air- 
He writes: 


In many instances officers of the line relied upon cor- 
respondents to correct conditions which they thought 
were wrong. For instance, one day when General 
Bullard was in command of the First Division he 
stormed out of his headquarters in the mud waving a 
copy of a New York newspaper which had on its back 
page a “‘patriotic cartoon” which pictured the skies 
filled with airplanes (presumably with Liberty motors) 
all the way from New York to the front in France. 
Bullard waved the paper in one hand and the fist of the 
other he waved around at three German planes soar- 
ing overhead. He commented that here was the kind 


WHENEVER A SUFFICIENTLY STRONG GROUP is sufficiently dissatisfied it will use 
force in an attempt to obtain its end. Other groups will resist. That is more than 
the cause of war. It is war—StTOCKTON. 





Auguss 
of stuff that was being fed to the people of 
States on the one hand, and here were the { 
other. He then let off a blast about how his 
First Division were being machine- “gunned 


Jnited 
nN the 
of the 


by German planes and that there wasn’t a sin i iE 
can plane to chase them away. He asked that | °» some. 
thing about that. I sat myself down and w a hot 
piece, took it to the censor, General Morgan, 10 com. 
mented that he knew the condition complain: | of wa 


true but that he thought that he and half a dozen other ots 
people would be court-martialed if he passed the dis and it 


patch. I argued with him a bit and he finally cap at 


he ¢ ty iL 
the conclusion that a court-martial for hin sare a 
important than a lot of soldiers being shot. So he py: +. 
his stamp on the dispatch and I carried it to Ae aa 
office and watched until the last word disappeared C ~ 


Draper's letter continues: 


When that dispatch hit Washington all sorts of things their 
happened quickly, including the threats of court-mart | 


tal tew | 
for everyone concerned — except, of course Gaim 4 a 
Bullard, whose name was not mentioned in the « a ch Ti 
Of course, nothing came of it except that within + : 
next three or four days the First Division had son gove 
planes to protect them—even if they were second-hand cutio 


French planes. 


There were errors of commission and omission 1 
supplying and equipping of the American E pediti 
Forces—innumerable errors, some of little conseque 
others of great importance. These have been brought t 


light in dies many volumes on our World War efor 


written in recent years by military commanders 
ernmental officials, press correspondents, and civilians 
the war era. 

The harrassed Government in W ashington striving t 
erect a mighty military structure of Nii million men ot 
the decides foundation of a standing army which 
our entrance into the war, piadedeed barely one hun 
thousand—heard frequently and fervently from the 
American Expeditionary Forces on the subject of suppl 
deficiencies. 


To the reader is left determination of the intrinsic 
value to the American public—and to the enemy 
dispatches harping on the fact that Private John Jones 
had no serviceable shoes and Private John Jones’ mule ne 
oats and hay. Or of cables to the effect that thirteen 
soldiers out of 500,000 had been hospitalized as the result 
of canned beef poisoning. Raymond Tompkins state: 
that some of the correspondents ‘ ‘were neither lilies i 
the purity of their motives, nor stars in the quality 
their journalism.” 

(To be continued.) 











nches 


Mer} 
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Eiticiency Reward 


Rew ARDED 
FFILIENCY 1s defined as “power to produce the 
intended.” I have noticed that books about 


it are in demand at post libraries and that the sub- 

set attracts our officers. Americans are a business people 
ood for the conduct of business that recognition 
-corded when performance is efficient; consequently 
on the basis of merit to a more responsible 

€ position ts expected to follow as a matter of 

With the possible exception of some of the railroad 
ompanies that employ a highly organized personnel in 

- maintenance and operation departments, there are 
ew large private corporations that award promotion on 
srounds of seniority. 

The Army is maintained as a bulwark of the established 
zovernment and an instrument of final resort in the exe- 
cution of its policies. It 1s also a vast business organiza- 

n, but in this case promotion for commissioned officers 
p to and including the grade of colonel is based solely on 

A captain might possess the genius of ‘Na 
1, the moral grandeur of Robert E. les and the ini- 
tlative aad driving energy of Theodore Roosevelt, but not 

n the combination ‘of all the qualities which made 
these men great would suffice to promote him over the 
read of the most mediocre major that ever passed the 

ck to a subordinate. Doubt is often expressed as to the 
possibility of obtaining the maximum good results under 
a system for promotion which holds superior and above 
average individuals down to the common level. 

Several times, recently, I have heard it said that ordi- 


arily there is no efficiency reward in the Army. 


| love the military profession and its appurtenances in- 


ding officers, soldiers, guns, horses, and the patient and 
bithful mule. I am trying to like tanks and other gaso- 
he engine contrivances and not to dislike chemical war- 
bre The greater part of my life has been spent in the 
Army; it wt given me the ‘only home I ever had, and 
what the Army thinks, does and says interests me above 
ll other matters. 


seniority. 


In order to get an indication of the trend of opinion 
1 these subjects I asked twenty-two officers, line and 
staff, two questions: . 

a) Is the present system of promotion preferable to 


One whi ich would permit promotion by selection toa lim- 
ed 1 exte nt? 


ls there as a rule in the Army a material reward 
r excellence in the performance of duty? 
The replies are tabulated as follows: 





(a) a ———— (bh) —— 

k Affirmative Negative Affirmative Negative 
5 Field Officers : 1 0 5 
tains 6 ] 2 5 
tenants 6 4 3 7 
= 16 6 5 17 


in the Army 


A captain might possess the 
genius of Napoleon, the 
moral grandeur of Lee, and 
the initiative and driving 
energy of Theodore Roose- 
velt, but not even the com- 
bination of all these quali- 
ties would suffice to promote 
him over the head of the 
most mediocre major that 
ever passed the buck. 


The surprisingly large proportion of negative replies 
to (b) leads to the belief that something should be done 
about it. In an effort therefore to do my part l am giving 
a narrative of personal experience, the egocentric aspect 
of which | hope will be excused by the fact that it is pre- 
sented under the cover of anonymity. 

My chance of becoming a colonel before retirement for 
age is not very good, so it should not be thought that what 
I write is colored by good fortune, With respect to pro- 
motion my situation is like that of hundreds of other 
officers who are too old for their grade. 

The first year or two of service as a second lieutenant is 
a most important period. It is the time when the officer, 
usually without his being aware of it, is under the critical 
observation of older officers w 
mate of his potentialities. It is also the time when the 
officer himself should decide upon the things he is to re- 
gard as important. 

When I was about to become a second lieutenant a re- 
tired general officer whom I admired greatly advised me: 


sho are then forming an esti- 


(a) Always to keep physically fit. 

(b) Never to economize on wearing apparel and per- 

sonal equipment and always to be well turned out. 

(c) To take up some specialty of professional impor- 

tance and become superlatively good at it. 

In the light of past expe rience | ade 1 to the + 

(d) Development of the ability to discern the decisive 
ingredients of any given problem or situation. 
(De quoi s agitil?- F och) and 

(e) The cultivation of one’s sense of humor. 

I have been able at the cost of much effort to accom- 
plish (a2) and (b). As for (c), I was unable to select 
any specialty that seemed to harmonize with what I took 
to be inherent qualifications so I decided to aim at a higher 
objective—nothing less than the performance in a su- 
perior manner of any task or mission, regardless of its 
nature, which might be assigned me. 











iat 
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In justice to myself | should say that I had no inordinate 
ambition and if there was any delusion of grandeur it ex- 
tended only to a desire to make such small contributions 
as might lie within my powers to the honor and glory of 
the military profession, the United States Army and the 
Infantry Arm. 

At that time, however, circumstances were not favor- 
able for the display of exceptional ability or initiative, 
deference towards seniors and a rigid compliance with 
orders and regulations being about all that was expected 
of a second lieutenant. 

My company commander was like the Irish captain 
who said to his newly joined second lieutenant, “‘All I 
want from you, Sir, is silence, and damned little of that.”’ 
The day | reported for duty the captain said that when he 
wished my opinion he would ask for it. Digressing for a 
moment, I may say here that more than two years passed 
before he did ask for it and then only after the company 
had been lost for several hours in a tropical jungle. 

In the absence of any other opportunity for distinction 
I gave consideration to the matter of excelling in shooting. 
The instructor for the course in rifle marksmanship which 
we were taking in the garrison school was a distinguished 
rifle shot whose company, however, had to muddle along 
under a second lieutenant while he was away for months 
at a time taking part in competitions. I was indiscreet 
enough to ask in open class whether the advantage of 
obtaining individual excellence compensated for the great 
expenditure of time and energy involved. His reply, 

“Look at the mileage I get,’’ was accepted as conclusive, 
but there did seem to be a certain lack of idealism in it. 
Anyway, | decided against trying to emulate him. 

With the passage of time, knowledge about how to get 
along was acquired empirically. For instance, one soon 
learned that the Colonel and the Adjutant liked it when 
half a dozen companies were drilling on the parade ground 
in plain view through the windows of Headquarters build- 
ing and became uneasy when the companies were taken 
out of sight for training in such subjects as minor tactics 
and scouting and patrolling. Also thar it would not do 
when crossing the parade ground in front of Headquarters 
to saunter along leisurely; the best procedure was to walk 
briskly, carrying a bundle of maps. 

I also quickly learned characteristics of my senior of- 
ficers. First lieutenants, when you were alone with them, 
sometimes unbent and became quite affable. Even cap- 
tains, in moments of relaxation, would sit by your fire, 
drink your whiskey, smoke your cigars and let you listen 
to them. The Colonel you seldom saw except when you 
were ordered to “report to the commanding officer” and 
that meant only one thing—trouble. The Adiutant made 
me think of the Archangel Gabriel. The field officers 
seemed to appreciate having someone to listen to them 
while they talked about themselves (more or less as I 
am doing now). Our battalion commander, who must 
have dated back nearly to the Civil War, took several 
hours one evening to tell of the fearful plight that he 
and others like him were in and concluded with this some- 





August 


what startling statement, “So you can see th 
officers, formerly junior to us, who have been jade gen, 
eral officers over our heads bearing down on us {5 lt 
and the ambitious young Leavenworth gra 
wish to get rid of us pushing up from bel: 
Jove, sir, we are being ground between two n 

After more than a year of company duty | 
of the situation. In spite of the fact that the roving dutic 
of closing files at drill, checking clothing records, acting 
as counsel for the defense, and going on as ot 
guard every few days were being performed : 
faction of higher authority, I decided that thi: 
going so well. 

A detail in the Ordnance Department at that 
meant temporary promotion to the next hig grad 
and although my inclinations did not lead in that Bes 
tion I investigated the matter. Apparently there were tw; 
essential requirements: friends at the War Dy paeen, 
proficiency in higher mathematics, mechanics, and othe 
abstruse subjects ‘that I knew very little about. | did nor 
have the influential friends, and one glance at a boo! 
titled Ordnance and Gunnery was enough to convince m 
that never would I display on my uniform the device 
which ts supposed to represent a bomb with flames shoor 
ing from it. 

As yet nothing in the nature of an efficiency reward 
had come my way, but I was not concerned about that 
The question agitating my mind was, whether or not | 
was really efficient. Deciding that I was not and that 
actually my ignorance of the military profession was aby: 
mal, I spent as much as the rather meagre pay of a second 
lieutenant would permit to purchase of professional book: 
and tried to study them. The works of Clausewitz 
Jomini, Verdy du Vernois, and various histories of war 
and campaigns appeared on my shelves. I must say that 
as a rule, they were as difficult of assimilation as wa 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Gripenkerl, however, had 
something definite to offer and I spent many an afternoon 
with him along the Moselle while my colleagues wer 
shaking dice for drinks at the club. 

At about that time I read somewhere that the young 
officer should “‘specialize in tact and tactics.” Tact | 
thought I had already. A course in tactics was then being 
conducted in the garrison school. I decided to ‘max’ 
and in order to do so went over every lesson assignment 
carefully five times, taking copious notes. The exami- 
nation was purely a memory test and I led the class of 
fourteen second lieutenants making almost a perfect score 
Even now I can close my eyes and call before me page 
after page of the text in Security and Information, ot Or- 
ganization and Tactics, both of which, in my opinion 
were excellent publications. 

By carrying out the same laborious procedure during suc 
ceeding courses in the garrison school, I found that | could 
always lead the class so long as the examination was 
merely a memory test. Social obligations suffered, natu- 
rally, and there was a bad case of eye strain brought on 
by “‘specking”’ Field Service Regulations without a good 
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reading |a It was not long, however, before the first 
ficiency Tew aa came. This was the greatest guerdon, 
‘he highest mark of approval, that could be bestowed on 
cond lieutenant. I was appointed battalion quarter- 
ast, which meant that I could nde a horse, wear gaunt- 
ies, and enjoy other privileges. There was also additional 
aay as a mounted officer. 

" Service as battalion quartermaster broadened the hori- 
on, In addition to other duties there were the regimental 
mounted scouts to train and look after, which was indeed 
,jov. We became so good that, at the annual tactical in- 
spection the inspector general, a cavalryman, could find 

othing to criticize and was rather annoyed thereat. 

| had become an individual. Moreover, in training 

the scouts | soon acquired considerable knowledge of the 
rounding country. This coupled with the ability to 
{gure time and space problems, and a somewhat sketchy 
knowledge of the terminology of field orders gleaned from 

Leavenworth publications and Gripenkerl, gained me the 

privilege of attending the conferences when marches and 
maneuvers were being planned. Observing that some of 

e older officers were not thoroughly grounded in the 
technique of the five paragraph field order, then coming 

nto vogue, I managed on several occasions tactfully to 

fier a draft of an order which I thought might be useful. 
These services made me persona grata at higher head- 
quarters. The prestige acquired, small as it was, brought 
consideration on the part of senior officers which was made 
manifest in various ways. It also brought many addi- 
rional tasks under the familiar Army rule of giving the 
extra jobs to the one who can do them. 

Ac this time | began to keep a military scrapbook and 
have kept one going ever since. It has been of great 
value to me. 

Omnivorous reading upon military subjects brought a 
sreat deal of information. Much of this was, without 
doubt, ill assorted, although | attempted, through the use 
of a memory system, to maintain a sort of ‘‘mind index’”’ 
with the idea of being able to recall matters pertinent to 

any situation. In this I was influenced by having read a 
statement attributed to Napoleon, “In war the happiest 
inspiration is often but a recollection,” or something to 
that effect. 

Having read the views of Alexander Hamilton and 
John Paul Jones as to the qualifications which a military 
ofhcer should possess, the importance of learning a foreign 
language, preferably French or Spanish, was brought to 
my attention. I decided to get at least a working knowl- 

cdge of both tongues, and did so. This knowledge enabled 
me to make translations for what was then the War Col- 
lege Division of the General Staff. The reward for this 
fort was that my name was “placed on the list of officers 
who have made translations for the War College Division 
of the General Staff.” There has always been a feeling 
of gratification that somewhere there is, or has been, such 
a list and that my name is on it. I should say here that 
the time and energy spent in studying these languages 


has beer repaid a thousand fold. 
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My initial purchase of uniforms and equipment had 
put me heavily in debt. The list of articles bought 1s 
given because it may be of interest to compare what I| had 
to get with present requirements. The items were: One 
full dress uniform, one dress uniform with extra trousers, 
one pair of epaulets, two olive drab uniforms, one social 
evening dress uniform, three khaki uniforms, three white 
uniforms, two pairs of boots, one pair of puttees, two pairs 
of russet shoes, one pair of white shoes, one pair of patent 
leather shoes, one overcoat, one cape, one raincoat and 
two O.D. shirts. For headgear I bought one full dress 
cap, one dress cap, one O.D. cap, one khaki cap, one 
white cap and a campaign hat with cord. I felt that | 
could not afford a mess jacket. Equipment purchased con 
sisted of one revolver, holster, ammunition carrier and 
belt; a saber with full dress bele, sling and knot, a leather 
belt and knot; one officer's locker, one bede ling roll and 
field mattress, two blankets, a rubber wash basin, canvas 
bucket, a folding lantern, a map case, an officer's clothing 
roll, a compass and various other odds and ends. The can- 
teen, with cover, sling and cup could be drawn from the 
company. 

fF ielc | gl: asses Were an c xpe nsive item. Some lieute nants 
didn’t possess them and tried to get by at inspection by 
borrowing. One impecunious shavetail had a pair of imi- 
tation ones used as an advertisement. When you looked 
through them you Saw a brewery . It was “inspector's luc k” 
that, at the annual Inspection, the Inspector General a well 
known Army character, stopped before this officer and 
demanded his field glasses. The I.G. looked through the 
glasses and must beams seen the brewery in full blast but 
he handed them back without a word. He was a good 
sport, and besides he knew the psychology of the second 
lieutenant. All those needing field glasses promptly got 
them 

The total cost of uniforms and equipment amounted to 
nearly a thousand dollars, for seven hundred of which | 
had to sign notes. The pay was about a hundred and 
sixteen dollars a month. How to get out of debt was a 
problem. 

Upon the recommendation of someone at Regimental 
Headquarters I was offered a position as military instruc- 
tor at a small boys’ school recently started not far from 
the post. Of course I was glad of the opportunity to make 
extra money. The work being i in addition to my regular 
duties, had to be done in my spare time. The pay was a 
dollar an hour. I was never able to make more than ten 
dollars a week at it. 

My conscience bothered me some about that school. The 
prospectus carried my picture in full dress uniform over 
the statement “the only military school in which 
has an officer of the Regular Army on the active list as 

military instructor."” This was not so bad, but it seemed 
hardly proper to include also a picture of the city park in 
front of the school building with “campus” underneath, 
and a view of the Y.M.C.A. gym over the word ““gym- 
nasium.”” Nevertheless, the position was something out 
of the ordinary and the thirty or forty dollars extra each 
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month, which may be considered in the nature of an 
efficiency reward, helped a lot in meeting payments on 
the deb. 

The incident I am now about to relate marked a turn- 
ing point in my life in the Army. 

The regiment was leaving the post to make a march of 
over a hundred miles and | was detailed as topographical 
officer to map the route. Never having done this before 
I sought advice from the other lieutenants. They sug- 
gested that I take notes during the march and upon my 
return to the post get some local maps and make my 
sketch from them. In other words they advised me to 
“fudge it,”” as seems to have been the custom. 

Being unable to bring myself to fudging the map [ 
worked at it conscientiously, each day completing it to 
date. The General joined us on the morning of the last 
day, marched with us to the post, reviewed the Regiment 
and had it formed in columns of companies for inspection. 
Then while the Regiment, eighteen hundred strong, 
stood waiting, the General called for the topographical 
officer. I learned later that his specialty was maps. I had 
never met him before. He was freckle-faced, sandy- 
haired and looked irascible. He said just four words, 
“Show me your sketches.” As I spread them before him 
I was wondering what would have happened had I ac- 
cepted the advice of the others and fudged it. 

A few days later the General offered me a detail as his 
aide. We did not have the General Staff with Troops 
then and an A.D.C. was often, in effect, an Assistant 
Chief of Staff. I accepted the offer. This detail enlarged 
my experience and brought me into personal contact with 
a splendid officer of high professional ability and culture. 
In addition he possessed a kindly nature which made as- 
sociation with him a pleasure. There were also such ma- 
terial things as mounted pay, two good*horses, and quar- 
ters in an attractive city. Here were some real efficiency 
rewards. 

My first general had been a field artilleryman. After- 
wards I was A.D.C. successively to two other generals of 
whom one had been in the Infantry and the other in the 
Coast Artillery. These details gave much practical ex- 
perience in estimating situations from the viewpoint of 
the higher command and in the actual handling of ques- 
tions relating to use of the combined arms. Continuation 
of the mounted status enabled me to keep two three- 
quarter thoroughbred hunters that added greatly to my 
enjoyment of life. 

It may seem that I have placed detached service on a 
higher plane than duty with troops, but this is not so. 
Frequent periods of duty with troops are essential for a 
combatant officer. Troops are to him what Earth, the 
mother of Antaeus, was to that wrestler in Greek mythol- 
ogy, whom none could overcome because each time he was 
thrown to Earth, he received new strength. The officer 
who stays on detached service until he gets out of touch 
with soldiers individually as men and collectively as com- 
bat units is not fitted to command. 

An officer may be the best engineer, scientist, lawver, 


} 


eu 
or political economist in the Army, but these ts aval 
nothing if he cannot train his unit in peace ead 


in war. 

On the other hand, a lifetime of garrison di 
revivifying touch with the outer world “‘has a rr 
tendency to cramp the mind with each suc« = 
thus passed.”” Such service handicaps an officer for high 


io’ 
command and other positions of importance, not am 
nected with the Army, that he may be called o fil 
under our Government. My experience has been that 
after a period of detached service one thorou: ghly appr 
ates getting back to the Army. . 
Association with friends who speak the sam« language 


handling men, the sight of soldiers in ranks, the retreat 
ceremony, horses and mules and the sound of bugles, ql 
become sources of unalloyed enjoyment. It is these 
familiar things and the feeling of uncertainty as to what 
the future has in store that lend such a charm to Arm 
life. 

It was my good fortune to return to duty with troops 
just when the situation on the Southwestern frontier had 
become most acute. 

Knowledge of Spanish brought the assignment as intel 
ligence officer for a large district on the border, and this 

was great sport. Among other activities there were mid. 
night rides through the chaparral along the Rio Grande 
and across the deserts, conferences with Texas Rangers 
dealings with mysterious foreigners (both sexes) and 
now it can be told—several expeditions across the river 
To a man in perfect health, loving out-of-door life and in 
love with his profession nothing could have been mor 
delightful. 

One of the expeditions nearly cost the Army a “good 
average officer’ (efficiency report file). 
Having received information from reliable sources to th 
effect that a raid into Texas was to be made by member 
of the irregular cavalry troops garrisoning the towns neat 
by, I reported the matter to District Headquarters and 1 
ceived orders to try to stop it. 

Taking this as an authorization to interview the coi 
mander of the irregulars, I decided to go, in uniform 
without arms and alone. I had hardly got across the rv 
before I was picked up by a mounted patrol led by a lieu 
tenant who was a Japanese. He would not converse wit! 
me either in English or Spanish but conducted me to th 
nearest town. I behaved all the while as if I considered 
myself a guest instead of a prisoner. The plaza was filled 
with ragged, long-haired men wearing crossed bandolie 
and carrying all sorts of weapons. I thought it best not t 
understand the unpleasant ‘things that were said as 
passed. We dismounted in front of an arched doorwa\ 
ascended a stairway, and entered a large room, bare except 


I was the officer 


for a table and some chairs, and in which a general anc 
about a dozen other officers were standing. The gener! 
had eyes of a peculiar greenish shade. He was the one o! 


whom it was said that no one had the courage to meet 
look eye to eve. My salute was not returned, and m\ 
outstretched hand and words of greeting was |! 
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—_ no one moved or spoke, | walked over to the 
oh - took » seat and invited them to sit down. They sat 
e silence remained unbroken. The cigarettes 
‘ oroffered were refused with the wave of the forefinger 
wt chroughout Latin America to indicate the negative. 
i, was easy to see that they were in an ugly mood. 
4 ,a cigarette I talked for at least fifteen minutes, 
not to notice the fact that none of these of- 
= had 51 poken a word. I never understood what their 
motive was in acting as they did. Probably the general 
wished to intimidate the “gringo” lieutenant and the 
hers took their cue from him. Regard for the truth 
mpels me to state that, if that were his purpose, he 
syeceede d. 
When the tension became so bad that something had 
be done I decided to hide my uneasiness and bring 
natters to a point by getting angry, so I arose suddenly, 
mmed my hat down on the table and told the general 
thad come there to see him alone. He uttered the equiva- 
ef at o get out’ in Spanish, and when the others left, 
had a heart to heart talk. I told him flatly that his 
n were preparing to raid across the border mainly be- 
cause they were hungry and had no food; that if they did 
« the Americans were going to drive them back and come 
ver after them and that would mean war and he would 
responsible for it. He was about three-fourths Indian 
ind one-quarter Spanish, with possibly a dash of Italian. 
His countenance was absolutely inscrutable while I was 
When I had finished he remained silent for sev- 
eral minutes. Then he looked up and said I was the first 
“gringo’’ that had ever spoken to him like a 
man and that there would be no raid. I remarked then 
t, spes aking officially, it was gratifying to learn that 
here wasn't going to be a war but that, personally being 
babiiag man like himself, I couldn’ help feeling a 
rel disappointed. Then I suggested that, since he 
had gone so far, he might as well go the whole way and 
end back a drove of blooded cattle which recently had 
been run across the border and were at a certain ranch not 
very far away. He laughed and said, ‘“Vamos a ver,” 
which means “let us see about it.” Afterwards we had a 
tew drinks of cognac together and I left. 
, Myescort to the river was commanded by another Jap- 
nese lieutenant who, like his compatriot, appeared not to 
understand either Spanish or English. 
| heard later that some of the cattle were returned but 
could not believe the story as such a thing had never been 
known to occur before. 
| ascertained later that my efficiency report rating for 
the period when I was intelligence officer was ‘superior.’ 
Thi brings me to the matter of the efficiency report, 
that per iodic write-up we all receive, and about which 
some officers think too much and others not enough. We 
ie fortunate in being reported upon in this way because 
we are thus given the rare privilege of seeing ourselves as 
others see us. Every officer visiting Washington should 


ask for the file of his efficiency reports and study them 
allie 


| believe that an avers ging proce SS ap plied to the reports 
covering many years of service gives a very good index as 
to the sort of officer and individual one really is. For ex- 
ample: | had always considered myself a tactful person 
until quite recently when upon checking up the reports 
I found that I have never received “above average for 
tact. As more than 25 commanding ofhcers have graded 
me as “average” under this heading, the conclusion ts 
obvious that tact is not one of my outstanding traits. 

The reports are a help in that they indicate defects 
which one may not have been aware of. The remark I 
appreciate the most is “a thoroughly dependable officer” 
and the one ] resented the most when I re ad it was  con- 
ceited and egotistical.’’ Probably those who read this 
article will conclude that the latter remark is justified. 
Singularly enough | have always regarded egotism and 
conceit as twin faults greatly to be abhorred in a military 
officer. 

I am now going to mention a great efficiency reward 
received during another of the not intrequent periods 
when the situation along the Border was ‘tense.’ Pre 
sumably because of my “knowledge of the country, the 
people and the language, higher authority, in planning for 
eventualities, ear-marked my company, reénforced by a 
machine-gun section, as the first element to cross the 
River. The mission assigned was to protect the crossing 
of the Battalion and then to act as advance guard for the 
march into the interior. 


The company as a whole was well trained for the kind 


of service expected. The men were excellent at scouting 
and patrolling; every man was qualified with the rifle, 
and the majority were good game shots. Squad and sec- 
tion leaders knew their duties and the doctrine of support- 
ing movement by fire had been ingrained through months 
of practical training on terrain similar to that over which 
we were to operate. 


When at last the order, “cross at daybreak,”’ came, it 
was with a light heart that 1 moved the company under 
cover of deslenece to the bivouac on the river bank from 
which we were to start the ¢ rossing at four A.M. We were 
quite sure that we would encounter resistance from the 
force of several hundred cavalry and volunteer infantry 
that confronted us on the other side but we did not an- 
ticipate great difficulty in driving them back beyond the 
town and railroad which were our immediate objectives. 

I should like to embellish this narrative by describing 
how we crossed and took our objective, but the truth must 
be told. Unfortunately, we were at the end of a telegraph 
line and the order having been sent back to headquarters 
for confirmation was rh. red to read “be prepared to cross 
at daybreak.”’ This was an anticlimax. We had been 
prepared to cross for months. Of course the order “‘as you 
were’ had to come before daybreak and this sent us back 
to the ordinary routine of watchful waiting. I should 
mention, however, that, while we were waiting, under 
orders to cross, there was a sort of intensification of life, 
and quickening of faculties that was most exhilarating. 
My experience has been that this peculiar exhilaration 
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comes to one only under circumstances like those just 
described. 

Limitations of space prevent the mention of many 
other instances of reward received during the years pre- 
ceding our entry in the World War. 

I declined an appointment as regimental adjutant of- 
fered me during the winter of 1916-1917 because I pre- 
ferred the out-of-door life and liberty of action I was en- 
joying as commander of an isolated station on the Border. 

The spring of 1917 was a time of grave anxiety for the 
regular officers. Everyone was afraid of being left some- 
where outside the swirl of events and assignments promis- 
ing active service were eagerly sought. 

A former battalion commander then stationed in Wash- 
ington on the General Staff was responsible for the orders 
which came detailing me as instructor at the first officers’ 
training camp at ———. 

Appointment as major in the National Army came in 
August, 1917. I was among the first to be given the in- 
creased rank. A former company commander was respon- 
sible for my prompt advancement. 

A month later | found myself Assistant Chief of Staft 
and acting as Chief of Staff at one of the huge canton- 
ments thrown together at great cost to house the draft. 
The important staff appointment was made by a former 
regimental commander who, as major general in the 
National Army, was in command of the camp. Next I 
was with a combat division en route to France. 

I do not wish to carry this narrative on throughout the 

riod of the World War and the years which have fol- 
a ed, because to do so would be to prolong it unneces- 
sarily. 

I have never asked for anything, except duty with 
troops in time of war, but many varied assignments have 
come unsought. 

Service as an Army officer has brought me in official 
and personal contact with people of all kinds, races and 
social degrees, including royalty, chiefs of states, premiers, 
dictators, oriental potentates, war lords, cabinet officials, 
high commissioners, diplomats, generals, and admirals in 
American and foreign services, politicians, captains of in- 
dustry, labor leaders, ordinary people like myself, peons, 
semi-barbaric tribes and naked savages. 

I have seen on their own soil troops of seventeen foreign 
armies, and at one time or another I have seen organiza- 
tions of eleven foreign armies on active operations in the 
field. 

Travel on official business has taken me through exactly 
24 seas, exclusive of the a Sea, which is not really 
a sea. (If anyone thinks that doesn’t mean seeing the 
world, let him take an atlas and check up on the seas. ) 


-Augyss 


I have handled many thousands of men, hay 


/ ! fluence 

them and have been influenced by them. , 
As a graduate of the A.E.F. General Stafi | ollege 

in 
France, the Chemical Warfare School, Command 

: lan and 

General Staff School, the Infantry Schoo! Refresher 

Course) , and the War College, I am—or am supposed », 

! } Posed to 

be—an educated officer. But neither my experience ty 

my military education have changed my relative standiny 

with respect to promotion. Rewards more desirable than 

promotion have come, however, the best of al! being +k. 

intangible ones known to almost everyone who has grows 

old in the service. PoM 

Any officer who decides that he will not be satistied 

with mediocrity and adheres to this decision in Carrying 


out the tasks and missions assigned him, including those 
of minor importance that go to make up the daily routine 
can be sure of getting his reward sooner or late: 
He can also be certain that the reward will come , 
forms that I indicate as follows: 
1. The innate satisfaction coming from a realization of 
duty well performed. 
2. Knowledge of the world, of affairs, of the m 
tions of human conduct of the art of ae Sag x mei 
The ability to form logical conclusions and make in 


portant decisions without mental strain. 


3. A high reputation in the service and the respect of 
all acquaintances among the officers and enlisted 
men. 

4. Desirable details and assignments that come uo- 
sought. 


It was our old acquaintance, Clausewitz, who wrote 
“there is on the whole nothing more important in life 
than to find out the right viewpoint from which things 
should be looked at and judged of—and then to keep w 
that viewpoint.” The correct viewpoint from which the 
Army should be looked at is that it gives oack what one 
puts into it, but with augmented effect. Expressed in 
another way there is here an exemplification of the Con- 
fucian rule of conduct “return good for good and for evil 
Justice."’ Nothing could be fairer. 

Someone has written that happiness is to be found onl; 
in the pursuit of duty or an ident. There are many in the 
Army who set up the thorough performance of duty as an 
ideal. The men who pursue such an ideal with patience 
tenacity and an unconquerable spirit will receive their 
efficiency reward even in time of peace—and it is they 
who will be selected for the responsibilities of higher 
leadership if once again the day should come when the 
“charged thunder clouds of battle roll up and the brazen 
dice of war are thrown.” 


D 


THE FATAL TENDENCY of foreign ministers to try to get other nations to solve their 


own problems for them is as buman as it is futile —-New York Heratp TRIBUNE. 
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INFANTRY DIGEST 


is presented with a view to keeping the Infantry at 
with current developments and trends of thought in 
f our own and foreign armies 


e enunciated and the motheds discussed herein are 
proved” either by the War Department or the Chief 
They may or may not represent the view of those 


Route Reconnaissance for 


Motorized Machine-Gun Units 
N May 31, 1918, the 7th Machine-Gun Battalion 


completed its famous 110-mile trip to Chateau 
Thierry. Difhcult as the route reconnaissance for this 
hour trip must have been, how much more difficult is 
the xe prob lem of reconnaissance confronting the command. 
rot aoe wr unit today, with faster vehicles moving over 
eater distances, with inferior maps, and, above all, 
ithout the protection of a completely stabilized front. 
W sar the route can be reconnoitered the problem 1s 
imple _ Often, however, circumstances permit little more 
an a brief map reconnaissance, but there is a mght way 
mer even that. The technique is still in the experi- 
ental stage, but the following method has been used 
ia antage during problems conducted at the Infantry 

School: 

Use a map measurer to scale distances from the initial 
point to road turns and selected landmarks along the 
route. Put this information in tabular form and convert 
it to speedometer readings for cars used by officers charged 
with route reconnaissance. Where important turns ate to 
be made, particularly on leaving roads, warning land- 
marks should be included in the table. 

Have the reconnaissance car equipped with a supply of 
special direction markers that 
ground or hung on trees. These are placed at all forks or 
turns and are picked up by the last vehicle in the column. 
All signs should be painted with luminous paint for 
night use, 


can either be driven in the 


7 A y 


Effect of Motorization on Infantry 
Supply 
OTORIZATION of field trains, 


| d 
iV very little effect on the present general scheme of 


only, will have 
supply. The greater mobility of motor vehicles permits, 
of course, the establishment of railheads, farther to the 

cat, and decreases the time necessary for actual transpor- 
tation of  class-I supplies. It may prove expedient to do 
away with the field train as we now know it, except for a 
baggage section; to remove the kitchens from the combat 
train and place them in the field train; and to discontinue 
the carrying of a rolling reserve in the regimental field 


train. These problems cannot finally be settled untul i 


definite organization has been and definite 


announced 
types of equipment adopted. 

If complete motorization of the service company be 
comes a re ality, even gre ater changes in the regiments al 
supply system will probably be necessary, the most im 
portant of which will affect the manner of h: indling class 
I supplies and feeding troops in the line. All prepar: ation 


of food should be ° il in rear areas 


probably in the 
held train bivouac 


and hot food in containers hauled by 

This, however, will be determined 
very largely by the type of kitchen equipment ultimately 
adopted and the cross-country ability ot the motors that 
transport it. 


truck to the troops. 


Replacement of animal-drawn ammunition sections of 
combat trains by motor trucks will likewise necessitate 
new methods of ammunition supply. Refilling and dis 
tribuung points can well be located much farther to the 
rear. A mobile reserve of ammunition can be much more 
easily maintained. For this we need greatly a light, fast 
armored, track- -laying cargo vehicle similar to the French 


“chenillete.’ : 


Tank Obstacles 
AN IT 4 ANK we. apons should be so sited as to cove! 


natural and artificial obstacles. 


Good natural tank obstacles are: unfordable water, 
marshes, closely strewn large rocks, thick woods with 
trees of large diz ameter, gullies or W ashes with stee P slope s 
broken and rocky ground, and tree stumps of sufficient 
height to belly a conkk. 

Effective artificial obstacles are: wide trenches (trenches 
in loose sand need not be as wide as in soil that permits 
good traction), small trenches sited just in front of thick 
growths of relatively small trees, mine craters closely con 


nected in soil chat has a high water level. 
’-¢. 9 


Pursuit 
TART promptly. 


Pursue on a wide front, pushing forces around the 

hostile flanks to cut off his retreat or delay him. 

Decentralize. Give subordinates the maximum of initia 
tive. 

Never lose contact. This ts accomplished by intensify 
ing reconnaissance, especially at might. 

Keep all forces well forward ready to strike with full 
strength when opportunity arises. 

Be relentless and push your own forces to the limit of 


physical endurance. 
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Ground Observation to Obtain 
Warning of Hostile Air Attack 


HE presence of friendly aircraft or other antiaircraft 
defense means does not relieve commanders of troops 
from the responsibility of providing their own antiaircraft 
ground observation. They should provide air guards, 
operating at a distance from bivouacs or marching col- 
umns, with the mission of giving early warning of ap- 
proaching hostile aircraft. In addition, ’marching columns 
should prov ide ait-guard observers charged with the spe- 
cific mission of promptly transmitting warning signals 
from the air guards to the marching columns. 
Warning signals may be by radio, bursts of fire, pyro- 
technics, or electric horns. 


y 7 7 


Reserves, Position, Movement, 
and Employment in Attack 


The reserve should be located primarily so that it can 
best support the main effort. The more clearly the prog- 
ress of the battle can be foreseen, the more strongly do 
we tend to locate the reserve so that its future employment 
is practically limited to the prompt support of the main 
attack. The commander must guard against the tempta- 
tion to allow his provision for the support of the holding 
attack to influence unduly the location of the reserve. 
Reserves exploit the successes of the attack after the 
break through. 

In general, reserves are moved by bounds on orders of 
the commander of the unit to which they pertain; the re- 
serve of a unit below the battalion may be ordered to follow 
one of the front-line units at a certain distance, or at a 
distance which 1s not to be exceeded. 


7 y 7 


High-Laced Boots for Enlisted Men 
+ panne organizations of the 2gth Infantry have been 


wearing high-laced boots for well over a year in a test 
to determine their value for field and garrison use in com- 
parison with shoes and: leggins. When new, these boots 
presented an exceedingly neat appearance—decidely bet- 
ter than shoes and wrapped leggins. The enlisted men to 
whom they were issued were unanimous in favor of their 
adoption. 

he test involved wear in the field as well as garrison 
and the leather soon became stained and deteriorated in 
appearance. To correct this defect and secure uniformity 
in appearance men were permitted to have the leather 
stained a dark cordovan or black. It was found that black 
leather proved satisfactory under all conditions. Substi- 
tution of black leather for fair leather deserves considera- 
tion. 

The laced boots proved superior to shoes and leggins 
when worn in thick underbrush, briars, mud and water. 
The feet were entirely protected from grit and sand. 

As result of this test, the Infantry Board recommended 









“Aupy t 
that the high- -laced boots be adopted as star 
fantry use to replace shoes and wrapped le; gs 
consideration be given in future procureme: 
tion of black for the present issue russet lea 


d tor ih 
and that 
Substity. 
ae g 


Line of Combat Groups in Attack 


The correct conception of the assault infancr 






















the attack is not that of individuals and su! onl 
tributed equally abreast and at regular intervals across the DY 
frontage assigned to the unit, but rather that of individysk ¥ 
and sub-groups so placed within the zone of action ¢h e 
they take advantage of the cover afforded, the best firing fa | 
positions available, and the best routes for forward moy. \ 
ment. The “‘front line” is not a line on which inc are 1 ' 
are dressed abreast at five-yard intervals. It should no ft 
even be a straight line. On the contrary, it is a very jp. 1 
regular trace of the positions of the more advanced ind). ® 
viduals and groups, with, at any one time, small salie; ‘- 
opposite the points of enemy weakness and small a 
entrants opposite the points of enemy strength. a 
sf 7 oA t Sf 
Sandbag Machine-Gun Rest - 
IF a machine gun is mounted on average ground it tends fm" ‘ 
to dig itself in when fired. This changes the elevation ian 
of the muzzle considerably. Mounting the gun on a hard A 


surface results in an increased vibration and a resultant 
increase in dispersion. These conditions have led to the 
universal use of the wood T-base for supporting the tn- 
pod. It is unlikely, however, that wood T-bases will be 
available in combat. As a substitute there has been & 
veloped at The Infantry School a sandbag rest. 

A sandbag is filled about three-fourths full and thes 
laid on its flat side. With the pintle socket resting 
the center of the bag, the tripod is forced or pounded wel 
down into the sand, so that the front feet of the tripod 
rest very lightly on the ground. The trail shoe is Aoated 
on a small stick, about the size of a foot rule, laid on the 
ground horizontally. One sandbag is placed on each leg 
and one on the trail. The tripod must, of course, be s 
adjusted that the dial is level. 

A gun thus mounted on a sandbag shows no loss in 
stability, even after prolonged fring, and its dispersion i 
no greater than when the gun is mounted on a T-bas 
This is true, not only on firm ground, but with the 
sandbag in soft mud and also in deep sand. 


3 7 7 


Changes Necessary in 


Machine-Gun Drill 
: ee adoption of the new machine-gun cradle with 2 


mechanical traverse, will result in several changes 
our gun drill. The more important changes will occur in 
“mount gun,” “laying,’” “‘action, ‘measuring horizontal 
angles,” and “‘laying off horizontal angles.” 


fi 
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ih By Coronet R. H. Ketiey 

TOSS the . 

vidua 

M that \NEUVERS at The Infantry School constitute 
t hnng i integral part of the courses of instruction and 

a tactical training of demonstration troops. As 
viduals machine gun Is Pn Pe the deadliest agency of 
d not e battle field, attempts continue to represent its fire 

ver 


with ficiency and without expense. U pon request from 
Indl Ba ¢ Tactic al Section, the Department of Experiment 








— lopted ¢ his problem as a project and developed a Syn- 
- thetic Machine Gun which mechanically reproduces the 
raccato reports of automatic small arms fire by impacts 
spring- actuated hammers against a metal pl ate. A 
tallic horn directs the sound for a distance of a thou- 
d yards towards the target. Simulation of sustained 
t tene re or bursts in any desired number of shots is produced 
evation nanually. 
a hel A pow erful Hashlight with field of view from the front 
sulta mited to a cone with diameter of 200 mils indicates the 
to the rection in which the “gun’’ is pointed. An electrical 
the e witch connected with the operating crank produces 
will be MEE flashes of light characteristic of a machine gun in action. 
sen di Unless an umpire or the enemy can see ‘the Hashes 
h are visible in the day time as well as at night—it 
d ther cael that the machine gun is directed deewhere. 
ing ot By means of this device small arms fire of all kinds may 
ed we ¢ realistically represented in tactical exercises. Expense 
tripod t operation 1s limited to occasional replacement of flash- 
floated ght batteries. 
on th The Synthetic Machine Gun is compact, rugged 
ach leo struction, weighs 20 pounds, and is mounted on the 
hes regular Browning tripod. It is transported and placed in 
tion the same as with regular equipment. The device 
lisa ie 
rsion 1s 
T-base 
th the 
with 2 
ies If 
ccur in 


1z0Nta 


The Synthetic Machine Gun 


must be laid accurately with regard to direction and el 
vation in order that the flashes of light may be observed 
by the enemy and the umpires iis judge effectiveness 
of fire. Tre aversing and searching fire 1s reproduced using 
the regular mechanism of the orale and tripod 

The Synthetic Machine Gun was developed by Cap 
tain Fay Ross, Test Officer of the Department of Experi 
ment. Expense was limited to the flashlight, electrical 
connections, screws and materials readily available to any 
organization. This “Ross Synthetic Machine Gun” 
be constructed with little difficuley by any 
mechanic. ries 


may 


compet nt 


Following is a detailed description, instructions tot 
assembling, and bill of materials required for one syn 
thetic mz chine gun. I igures in parentheses indicate parts 
by numbers as disee a plates. All dimensions are in 


inches: 


1 sound box (1), +a x 6" x 6°. Made of sheet gal 


Closed : ( losed 


end projects I F one ach ‘ide and ts drilled so hes it may 


vanized iron. one end by riveting. 


be bolted to rear sound box sup ports st (2). Open end 
is reinforced by 34” x 1%” 
(3): 


strikers by a 6 x 6 


strap iron riveted in place 
Box is reinforced on bottom at place ot contact of 
of sheet 
riveted in pl ace so that its center will be 8 


Open end is drilled 


piece galvanized iron 
" from closed 
end of box. t bottom center to 
receive | 
(4)- 


2 wood side plates [ -<) 29° x4 xX Va” 
cut ar rear (6) to receive crank shaft (7). 


4 " bole passing through vei sound box support 


Slot 1° x =" 
Drilled at 


to receive No. 10 box nail to hold crank shaft in position 


2 wood rear sound box supports (9) 71% xi” 
7 


x 74". Secured to side plates by strap iron (10). 
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1 front sound box support (4), 
1" " bole. 
%” bolt 5” long for securing sound box to striker 
assembly, 


” high, drilled for 


Striker assembly consisting of: 

2 striker springs (11). Yellow pine ash or hickory 
lattice 23” x 14" x 5/16". Note: All other lattice used 
has same cross section. 

2 strikers (12) of hard wood 3” x 1” x 1 “, attached by 
glue and screws to striker springs, center 414” from end. 

2 pieces yellow pine lattice 12” long, to reinforce striker 
springs and prevent rebound. Not visible in illustration. 

2 pieces yellow pine lattice 18° long (13), used counter 
to striker springs to maintain tension. Are held under 
tension by two 2” screws passed through side plates. 

2 pieces yellow pine lattice 4° long used with counter 
springs to ‘fill space between cleats. Not visible in il- 
lustration. 

2 wood cleats (14) 614" x 4" x 7% 
%,” bolts as shown by plate. 

4%" bolts 244” long. 
Note: Striker assembly is secured to side plates by four 
244” screws on each side at (15). 

1 frame bracket, front (16), cut to shape as indicated 
by plates. Attaches frame to frame base. 

1 frame bracket, rear (17), cut to shape as indicated 
by plates. Attaches frame to frame base. 


", drilled for four 


wood. Diameter of journals, 1 









104 


rwo A 
10 
to rea 


will b 


presse 





1 frame cross brace (18) 84" long. 

1 frame base (19) 214” x 4 x 16, cut and drilled as 
shown by plates for attachment to tripod. 

2 metal pi: ates (20) 244" x 134", drilled for wood 
screws and a 7/16" hole for elevating pin. 

Crank assembly consisting of: 


1 crankshaft (7), 10 x Ye" x 1354" . Made of hard- 


1 hand crank (21), made of 34” steel rod with wood 
handle, attached to crank shaft as shown in Plates II and 
IV. 

4 compression arms (22), made of strap iron 4° x 1/4 
x 1%". Slightly bent at contact end as Tien | in Plates 
[ and II to minimize wear on striker springs. Attached 
as shown in plate. 

Light flash assembly consisting of: 

1 five-cell focusing flashlight (23) altered as follows 
Focusing adjusted for narrow beam and soldered. In- 
sulated wire (24) soldered to case. Insulated wire (25 
passes through screw cap and contacts base of dry cell 
Base of dry cell is insulated from screw cap by a paste 
board disc. Flashlight is attached to left side plate as 
shown by plates. 

1 thin steel spring (26) 4” long, bent and att: iched to 
rear frame bracket and to insulated wire (24). Note: 
Two such springs are shown in the photographs, but 
better results were obtained with only one which gave 


led as 


wood 


hard- 


wood 


[I and 


Plates 
ached 


lows 


r cell 


paste- 


ite as 


ed to 
Note: 
. but 


gave 
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wo flashes co each revolution of the crank instead of four. 
, ewo-inc! section of rifle follower spring (27) attached 
bracket on raised mounting so ie contact 
with spring (26) when the latter is com- 
ompression arm (22). Connected to insu- 


to rear tra 
will be mace 
pressed b 
lated wire (25)- 

flash cube (28), 14° long. Made of sheet galvanized 
‘on, Diameter same as lens of flashlight used. Attached 
. left side plate by brackets riveted to tube as shown 
by plates 

Construction notes: 

In attaching open end of sound box to striker assembly 
the bolt nut should not be drawn down tightly. Play at 
that point increases resonance. 

While yellow pine lattice was used successfully in pilot 
model for striker springs, hickory or ash would be better 
for the purpose. 

Striker springs may be stiffened by addition of another 
leaf. 

Best sound results are obtained when clearance be- 
tween sound box and strikers when at rest is about one- 
half inch. 

The device 1s simple in design and purposely so in 
order that it may be readily duplicated by a company 
mechanic . 

It is believed that there is a need throughout the In- 
fantry for such a device, the present one being offered as 
step tow ard a satisfactory solution. With factory pro- 
juction methods and substitution of metal for wood 
throughout, there is no doubt that it can be reduced to 
size approximating that of a machine gun. Sound pro- 
Juction would be improved by use of steel striker springs 
ind possibly securing more resonant material for the 
\ und box. 


Honor Roll 


HE list of Inf: wnctry organizations and groups which 
stand ace-high on our aes ription records grows with 
The last number of the JouRNaI 5 “ae ten. 
us time we have fifteen. We hope ultimately to have 


each issue. 
; 

)many that the simplest solution of giving credit to the 
100°/ outfits will be to list those that are not. 

The list printed below includes all organizations and 
groups that we know are in the 100° category. It is 
possible that there are others, but we can’t tell unless we 
have a roster to check. If any regiment or separate bat- 
talion of any component believes itself to be deserving of 
a place on this honor roll we shall be only too lad to 
check its latest roster against our subscription file. 

The ste ady growth of this 100° list should be a source 
of satisfaction to every Infantryman, for it is a sure sign 
that more and more Infantry officers realize that the 
importance of having an Infantry Association that can 
speak for the whole Infantry. 

To those groups appearing for the first time on the 
roll printed below we extend a hearty welcome. To those 
who got on it earlier and are still on it we offer our 


congratulations. For in these days of rapidly changing 
personnel, there is as much credit due for staying on as 
there is for getting on. 
3rd Infantry. 

18th Infantry. 

26th Infantry. 

34th Infantry. 

35th Infantry. 

52d Brigade Staff (Mass. N.G.). 

2d and 3rd Battalions, roth Infantry (N.Y.N.G.). 

2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N.G.). 

Semor Infantry ROTC Unit, University of Nevada 

The Infantry Board. 

He adqu arters Staff, The Infantry School. 

Department of Experiment, The Infantry Schoo! 

Academic Department, The Infantry School. 

All Infantry officers on duty at the Army War Colleg: 

Incoming Class, Command & General Staff School 


a oe 
Brass 
Webb 
OTHING will probably replace the military sery 


ice the daily polishing of the brass buttons and in 


By Sergeant W.G 


signia. Each day’ § polishing gives to the brass an added 
Leeee. unul the surtace takes on a richness and depth of 
luster quite unattainable in any other metal. 

Since tarnish ts principally the accumulation of dust 
and dirt, the natural conclusion is that anything that will 
remove dust and dirt is suthcient tor d polishing agent 


This is true in a measure. A mixture of hot water, 


soap 
and household ammonia possesses all the requisites to 
clean and polish brass. U ntortunately the process 1s slow 
but it has the advantage that no amount of use will dam 
age the surface of the ‘enced 

Military personnel usually desire a polishing agent 
that produces quicker results. They therefore use the 
harsher abrasive polishes which ultimately cut through 
the surface of the metal and spoil the design. Ordinary 
commercial liquid polish usually contains one or more 
gritty acids. [hese 
polishes are not particularly harmful to the surtace ot 


brass, nor are they particularly fast in their action. Per 


substances and often one or more 


haps the harshest abrasive and consequently the polish 


with the quickest action is one of the polishing cloths, 
different in name but practic: ally identical in nature, sold 
under various trade- names. The se cloths contain strong 
acids which quic kly eat through the surface of the metal. 

An adequate and inexpensive metal polish can easily 
be manufactured in large quantities, if one cares to go to 
the trouble of purchasing the ingredients at any drug 
The polish is composed of equi al parts of whiting, 
precipitated chalk, and crocus martis, wetted to the re 
If a liquid 
polish is desired, it may be made of equal parts of ortho 
dichlorbenzine and oleic acid. 


store. 
quired consistency with ortho-dichlorbenzine. 


This polish can be made 
by organizations with little expense and trouble. 











This is the second appearance of ‘ 
ment of the JOURNAL. 
regardless of the length, 





is a dependable safety valve 


On Making Experts 


HE tank is a highly specialized implement of war. 
It requires an expert technical specialist for design 


let her 


and construction. It requires a highly developed specialist 
for mechanical operation, maintenance, and tactical em- 
ployment. 

So what? 

The tank has been assigned to the Infantry, by legal 
enactment. The Cavalry circumvented this law most ef- 
fectively (and properly) by calling the rap a “combat 

car,”’ but that ts another story. W hat’s 


w ave f 


a mame, any- 
“no officer of the In- 
fantry can function in combat without a thorough under- 
standing of them” (tanks). This is a lot of baloney. 

No one will deny that we would have a wonderful 
army were each front-rank man a Hannibal, each rear- 

rank man a Casar, each guide a Ludendorff, each file 
closer a Gustavus Adolphus, and each commander a Na- 
poleon. Unfortunately, such an ideal is not now possible, 
never has been, and never will be, no matter how many 
times, nor how valiantly, the thought 1 is implied in text- 
books, in training regulations, and in the articles of war. 
Yet such a goal is just as possible of attainment as the 
one that every Infantry officer can and will gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of the tank, become a tank specialist, 
and what-not other specialist that we require in order to 
obtain the maximum results from the modern infantry 
weapons. These modern implements are too varied and 
complicated for us to assume that every man can become 
thoroughly acquainted with them and their employment. 

There is no more reason why the lieutenant of a rifle 
or machine-gun platoon should know how to operate and 
maintain a tank than that he should know how to com- 
pile artillery firing data, compute the strains and stresses 
on a foot bridge, fly an aeroplane upside down at a low 
ceiling, do the dash-dot-dash of the signal code, or ampu- 
tate an infected toe from his doughboy striker. 

What, then? 

Let us train and utilize tank specialists. If tanks are to 
be part of that branch of the army called infantry, let 
there be set aside an appropriate number of Infantry of- 
ficers, by name, for that important duty. The enlisted 
personnel will adjust itself. Let these officers have all the 
advantages of the Infantry schools for tanks. Let them 


Our Infantry textbooks say that 





‘Cerebrations.” 
Contributions shculd not exceed four or five hundred words and. 
each will draw dcwn two dollars in coin of the realm. 

Here is an outlet for that pet idea that will revolutionize military thought. 
box from which general and lieutenant can declaim with equal authority. 
blow! . 


From now on it will be a regular depart- 


Here is a soap 
Here, in short, 


have every other opportunity to become tank 
to know the tank’s technique in battle and it: 


Yi ¢ 
MCCidl 


keep them with, tank units when on duty with troop 


Let such service be of appropriate duration instead of : 


tailing it to the extent that they barely learn what th 


predecessor did, and no more. At present, all begir 


the bottom and few get any higher. Result: no progres 
Sale is not listed among the military write; 
but his most famous work develops an idea that we mich 


“Chic” 


apply to advantage. 


-A. D. Cuarein, Colonel, Infany: 


7 3 7 


“Parlor Shooting” 


HE hysterical season is on. 
Platoon leaders tremble. Recruits flr 

Dyspepsia is rampant and the divorce rate shoots up 
short, nightmare stalks every garrison for target ry 
is in full swing. The 100°/ fetish hovers like a bird 
ill omen over every range. “And j in the names of th 

thousand gods of India . 


agon. ize. 


. why? 

What cnictithe inefhciency can be attributed t 
company commnder if the nervous system of some | 
eared recruit makes him do a buck and wing at the 
stant the trigger g gives? What does it prove after 
every man in a company does qualify? Does it mear 


company commander is a better leader than Capt 


Whoosis who only qualified 85°? Does it even mea 
that he is a better instructor? Isn’t it more likely that ce 
100-percenter had a good staff of non-coms (for which 
may or may not have been responsible) and a compa 
singularly devoid of flinchers and constitutional | sock 


heads? 


And again, how marvelous an instrument of destruc 


tion, oh my masters, is this 100° 


target has been riddled! 
how deadly 


How keen-eved, 
] 


clear, the breeze has died down and the fat roundnes: 


the bull sits like Humpty- -Dumpty above the lev ed 


+ 


grasses of the butts. How far, ah how far indeed 


the field of battle is our instruction in the simple funds 


mentals of straight shooting. 


But what of our field firing? There we simulate 0 


And how mu 


battlefield. Ah, yes, but how closely? 


time do we steal from the precision of the rang¢ for t 


| 
iation ¢t 


all other combat weapons in battle. Assign them to, and 


Company commanders 


/ company once the las 
how steaa\ 


when the range is known, the air 





; 
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| how do these tew hours ot imitation war thor of “Canned Commanders,”’ a conservatory that 
1¢ soldier's mind against the weeks upon _ teaches these fundamentals of music would be “g garroting 
glorified range season? All those knowing originality,” and to find the great creators we would have 
use their right hands. to turn to those fiddlers me pianists at the foot of the 
umn of pet ideas. Here is mine. Cut down class who ignored the sine qua non of music. The non 
range work to the absolute fundamentals of sense of the proposition is apparent 

ve these fundamentals to recruits only. Once 


Our service schools neither create nor destroy imagina 
learned the mechanics of shooting never let 


sOlaict 


tion or originality. They seek largely to teach the mere 
get range again. As long as he stays in the 


ce the hg shooting time and all the fever- 


ag J energy and frenzied enthusiasm that now bolster up 


mechanics of war, to acquaint the student with the brick 
and mortar of battle. Ordinarily a battalion can defend 
so many yards; under such and such a set of conditions 








artil ties of the target s€ason, to our only approxi- 4 corps ‘should be able to march so many miles in a day 
ae e battlefield . . . field hiring. ordinarily a might attack should drive straight to the tront 
lorie And give the soldier extra pay, not for keen eyesight to a limited and clearly-defined objective; and so forth ad 
ui { bolt n inipulation alone, but for the applications of infinitum. The gifted student who insists, for ex: imple, 
: a hese to t hard ground on wach he must do his hghting on complicated and involved night attacks may have an 
1! ren war does come, Not can he shoot,” but “‘can he original turn of mind; but de spite that fact he will en 
os cht” is the criterion of the man at arms.—ZomBie. counter two things ...an unsatistactory solution in peac 
xt a‘. and defeat in war. If a conformation to time-tested and 
Drogre ib nned Commanders axiomatic tactical truths destroys originality and imagina 
writer \ the previous number of this JoURNAL there appeared tion, then every great commander has been devoid of 
: ther weird concatenation of ideas under the title hese two great actributes. 
nfar Conned Commanders.” I am sure that this blast at our Regardless of his own peculiar turn of mind, the stu 
ice schools has occasioned indignation in more than dent officer must learn the capabilities and the Lenieusione 
quarter. of the instrument with which he has to work. To refuse 
\ercutio’s cerebration seems to be founded on a basic accept what is essentially the alphi ibet of war merely 
vee conception. He states ‘‘our magnificent school system because that alphabet is taught to a group and not to an 
i garroting originality.’ a Proceeding from that basis he individual, proclaims an exceedingly restricted point ol 
a ues that “‘the submerged and erratic tenth” of every view which clashes with the largene ss of vision demanded 
pene lass is largely composed of non-conformists or original of the battle leader | 
.o nkers and that from these we should select our com- Indeed the immortal Bismarck seems to have answered 
le. «0 fmnanders Mercutio when he oe “Only fools say they must 
i lf we transfer Mercutio’s argument to some art less learn by experience. | prefer to learn by other peoples 
= uded in mystery than war, its fallacy at once becomes experiences.’ According to Mercutio this procedure 
ne lone AmppParent: For instance, a prerequisite to great musical would produce ‘‘c anned commanders.” But there are 
dea omposition is an intimate knowledge of counterpoint, others equally confident that it will not produce banned 
ome armony, and orchestration. Now, according to the au- commanders.—C.T.| 
1ean the 
=s D 
NM mean 
that ¢ 
rergt DECISIONS IN WAR are difficult. More often than not they must be made in obscure 
ones and uncertain situations. Frequently the time at which a decision should be made 
1 block. presents a greater problem than the decision itself. 
Solving stereotyped map problems, particularly those which depict definite situa 
deuest tions in meticulous detail, is only a slight preparation for the mental ordeals of war 
the las The map problem has its place, an important place, in military instruction, but by 
anal itself it is inadequate. Academic knowledge and a stored-up accumulation of facts 
air i are not sufficient on the battlefield. The leader must know when to act as well as 
dness of what to do under certain well-defined conditions. Above all he must be willing to 
leveled accept responsibility for positive action in blind situations. To develop these quali 
d. from ties to the full, map problems should be supplemented by exercises with troops under 
funds- conditions more closely approximating those of actual combat.—INFANTRY IN 
BATTLE. 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry 
MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD CROFT 


Executive 


COLONEL HARRY S. GRIER 


Personnel Section 


MAJOR BENJAMIN G. FERRIS 
LT. COL. JAMES B. WOOLNOUGH 
LT. COL. EMMERT W. SAVAGE 
MAJOR RAYMOND W. HARDENBERG 


LT. COL. 


Training Section 
COLONEL GEORGE A. HERBST 
ARTHUR W. 
LT. COL. EDWIN F. HARDING 

MAJOR LEVEN C. ALLEN 







Arms, Equipment and Finance Section 
MAJOR RAPP BRUSH 


LANE MAJOR CLARENCE R. HUEBNER 





The 1935 Infantry Rifle Team 


T Erie Ordnance Depot, which lies just to the west 

of Ohio’s Camp Perry, candidates for the Infantry 
Rifle and Pistol Teams have been assembled since the 
middle of June. The prospects for the 1935 team are 
more difficult to forecast than they have been during 
previous ) years because the National Matches have hoon 
on an inactive status since 1931, and there has been no 
opportunity for the systematic development of competi- 
tive shots throughout the Infantry. However, many regi- 
ments have attained an enthusiastic interest in match 
firing and have entered teams in local and mail-order 
matches, thereby keeping alive the art of fine shooting. 


There is a total of seven officers and 58 enlisted men 
present at Erie Ordnance Depot as competitors. In addi- 










tion are team officers, cooks and a small service detac 
ment. The team ts led this year by C aptain Wiley H. 
O’Mohundro, 28th Infantry, and the coach is ¢ aptain 
Harlan C. Griswold, 24th Infantry. First Lieutenant 
Francis E. Howard, 66th Infantry, is team supply 
mess officer. 

The regulations for the National Matches provide that 
at least 50°/, of the members of the Regular Army teams 
must be men who have never fired as a member of a tean 
at the National Matches. As a result, these teams must 
make every effort to obtain and train promising new 
talent. A list of candidates for the Infantry team follow: 
Those marked * are well-known shooters of former year 
After final selections have been made the team will con- 
sist of a team captain, a coach, 10 principals and 4 alter 
nates. 





Ist Lieutenant Thomas H. Allen, 66th 
Infantry. 

*Ist Lieutenant Lynn E. Brady, 10th In- 
fantry. 

*Ist Lieutenant Frank R. Loyd, 29th In- 
tantry. 


*Ist Lieutenant William C. Saffarrans, 


Sh Infantry. 
*Ist Lieutenant William R. 

cial Troops, lst Division. 
Ist Lieutenant Willis G. Cronk, Infantry. 
2d Lieutenant Charles G. Rau, Infantry. 
*Sergeant A. F. Sarman, Ist Infantry. 
*Sergeant O. L. Gallman, Ist Infantry. 
*Sergeant A. J. Poldrack, 1st Infantry. 
*Ist Sergeant B. Ulseth, Ist Infantry. 
Private J]. T. Honeywell, 2d Infantry. 
Corporal H. H. Wagner, 3d Infantry. 
*Sergeant J. Carlson, 4th Infantry. 
*Sergeant E. Backell, 4th Infantry. 
*Sergeant E. H. Hodge, 4th Infantry. 
Corporal C. R. Frazier, 4th Infantry. 
Corporal W. E. Cole, 5th Infantry. 
Corporal C. H. Porter, 6th Infantry. 
*Corporal F. R. Sorahan, 7th Infantry. 
Sergeant W. Troy, 7th Infantry. 


Tomey, Spe- 


Corporal W. H. Hannah, 8th Infantry. 
*Corporal O. L. Lowe, 9th Infantry. 
Private Ist Class M. Ament, 9th Infantry. 
Sergeant M. W. Link, 9th Infantry. 
Sergeant J. L. Baldwin, 9th Infantry. 
*Sergeant L. W. Fish, 9th Infantry. 
Sergeant A. Runge, 9th Infantry. 
Sergeant R. McCann, 9th Infantry. 
Corporal B. Burnett, 10th Infantry. 
Private Ist Class C. H. Culver, 11th In- 


fantry. 


*Sergeant F. T. Wright, 11th Infantry. 
*Private Carl Ericson, 12th Infantry. 
Private Ist Class G. F. Dionne, 13th In- 


fantry. 


Private lst Class A. Homanich, 16th In- 


fantry. 


*Sergeant R. L. Speers, 17th Infantry. 
Sergeant F. R. Davis, 17th Infantry. 
Sergeant O. Duke, 20th Infantry. 
Private R. Jones, 20th Infantry. 
Corporal R. E. L. Warner, 22d Infantry. 


*Sergeant G. S. Showalter, 23d Infantry. 


Corporal W. H. , 23d Infantry. 
Corporal G. Hoffman, 23d Infantry. 
*Corporal T. J. Baugh, 24th Infantry. 
Sergeant A. Jones, 24th Infantry. 



















Corporal W. McCain, 24th Infantry 
Sergeant P. Seaword, 25th Infantry 
Sergeant T. J. Cool, 26th Infantry 
Private Ist Class C. S. Kluge, 28th In- 
fantry. 
*Sergeant C. W. Wills, 29th Infantry 
*Sergeant R. R. Willson, 29th Infantry 
Sergeant L. Dawson, 29th Infantry. 
Sergeant E. J. Doucet, 29th Infantry 
Sergeant D. Hamscher, 29th Infantry 
Corporal L. A. Beck, 29th Infantry 
Corporal C. Cooper, 29th Infantry 
Corporal A. J. Marcelle, 29th Infantry 


Corporal F. Palmer, 29th Infantry . 

Private Ist Class W. A. Strother, 2%h 
Infantry. 

Private Ist Class C. Hensley, 29th In 
fantry. 

Private Ist Class V. Mattson, 30th In 
fantry. 


Corporal A. Adkins, 34th Infantry. 
Private W. W. White, 38th Infantry 
*Sergeant J. B. Ellis, Infantry Schoo 
Detachment. 
*Corporal A. H. Dahlstrom, 
School Detachment. 


Infantry 





eneral Staff Eligible List 


HE tables printed below pertain to Infantry officers 
1 General Staft duty on the limited and un- 





deers 


F About of the colonels and lieutenant colonels of 
ory »n the General Staff Eligible List. 
«ty per cent of the colonels and 50°/, of the lieuten- 


lonels on the unlimited list have never been on any 
f General Staff duty. This indicates an uneco- 
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have had General Staff duty with troops, and of these 
33% are repeaters. (One lieutenant colonel has repeated 
on General Staff with troops three times; and ten, two 
times.) On the other hand, only about 12°/, of the lieu- 
tenant colonels who have served on the Wer Department 
General Staff are repeaters. 

Sixty per cent of the Infantry majors are on the General 
Staft Eligible List. Of those in this grade on the un 


/ 


limited list, about 70 have never been on any type of 
General staff duty. 










































‘Includes 1 Philippine Scout Officer. 
Infantry “Includes 2 Philippine Scout Officers. 
“Includes 3 Philippine Scout Officers. 


of ofhcers who have been educated for this Even less use ts made of the colonels, lieutenant col 

kervice onels and majors on the limited list. In each of these 

the colonels on the unlimited list who have served grades about 80°/, have never been on General Staff duty. 

War Department General Staff, 209/, are repeaters Since as many Infantry officers as possible should be 

33 of those who have had General Staff duty given an opportunity to demonstrate their value and 

Section age croops. (One colonel has served four umes on the capacity for higher command and General Staff duties, it 
JCClion - : 

Stall; three, three times; and fourteen, two would seem de sirable to insure the use of more of the 
™ Infantry officers eligible by restricting repeat assignments 
. ieutenant colonels on the unlimited list, 30 to the General Staff. 

TABLE 
_ T Present On General Staff On Unlimited List On Limited 
Strength Eligible List Wear De pl & Troops List ( Troops 
aetach- - 1 r ue 
me a ee re 168 147 g2 55 
ley A ) * 
oe eutenant Colonels. . . 153 143 84 59 
v eo ~ Prrrheee 606 368* ** see? 257** 
] 
ply 
TABLE I] 
V tear UNLIMITED LIST 
if , _ , 
War Department General Staff 
ns must 
ng new Total One Detail or Two or More Details Have Not Served 
follow Eligible Part Thereof or Parts Thereof on W.D.G.S. 
Cr yea! olonels g2 42 II 39 
vill con- MMM ieutenant Colonels 84 36 5 43 
4 alter Mators 1) ae 110 33 2 75 
— Ee eee ; 286 III 18 157 
intr 
TABLE III 
fantry 
Infantn UNLIMITED LIST 
ntry 
aenT} G.S.C.E.L. (Troops ) 
fantri 
intr) One Detail or Two or More Details 
a 
infantry Part Thereof or Parts Thereof 
eth fe Clonels STS 35 18 
Lieutenant Colonels............ ‘ 23 i! 
+h Tr = 
” en ae 37 4 
0th In 
Total 5 
= iiss inmae ee eo nec*oeciesceces 95 33 
antry 
Schoe 
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The publication of an article in the INFANTRY JOURNAL is not 
indicative of the acceptance of the views of the author either by the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL or the U. S. Infantry Association. It is the 
policy of the INFANTRY JOURNAL to print good articles on subjects 
of interest to Infantry officers in order to stimulate thought and 
promote discussion; this regardless of the fact that the opinions 
expressed may be at variance with those held by the Editor and the 
members of the Executive Council of the Association. 


Editorial 


Announcement of Annual Meeting 


NDER the provisions of Article IV of the By-Laws 

of the United States Infantry Association, the fol- 
lowing announcement of the Annual Meeting and the 
election of officers and members of the Executive Coun- 
cil ny the Infantry Association is made: 

. The Annual Meeting will be held at the Infantry 
Building, 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., on Monday, January 27, 1936. 

2. The Nominating Committee appointed by the 
President at the Annual Meeting for 1935 has prepared 
the ticket set forth in the ballot printed on page 380. 
This ballot is for use by Branch Associations to make a 
consolidated record of votes of individual members or for 
use by individuals not voting at Branch Associations. 











Aucyy 
Concerning Cerebrations 


N the May-June issue of the JouRNAL w: 
a new departure which for the want of a 
we termed “Cerebrations.’” Its purpose is t ; 
circulation to those brilliant ideas on all ma: £ mil. Ae 
tary subjects that crop out in informal discus ail 
military men. 5 
To most of us the writing of a full length artick )' 
laborious undertaking, requiring long susta | 
coupled with the present- -day equivalent { for 


prayer. In the face of such a prospect, only 





few who have the compelling urge to writ 
the inertia that stays the hand that wields « 
pecks the typewriter. But anyone who isn 
lazy may be moved to give expression to a px 
he can do so in a single bent of literary energ 
The Cerebrations De partment was created 1: 
that not a few of our committee-room and rest-period i Mot 
military geniuses would put their stimulating thought 
on paper af the INF ANTRY JouRNAL provided ready-mad 
space for airing one’s views briefly and pointedly. Nox 
that we have done this there is no longer any excuse for 
cocktail-hour Napoleon to confine Thy military theories ¢ 
a selected group supplemented by such chance auditor 
happen to be on hand at the inspired moment. We have ly 
established the forum and the man with ideas has 
to mount to rostrum and address the world. V 
We solicit contributions but they must be short—nor Mf wor 
over 600 words at most and preferably less. Even a single i bru 
sentence may ring the bell. Accepted contributions 1 
be paid for at the stipulated rate regardless of leng 
Authorship may be signed, initialed, or completely cam te 
ouflaged by a nom de plume. 
Criticisms need not be constructive, for in spite of 3 
that has been said to the contrary, purely destructive ect 
criticism is sometimes useful. On the other hand we p: 
fer items which carry the germ of a solution to the eer 
presented rather than those which do not. Also, while M20" 
we are not averse to printing an occasional brain stort 2 
there is no intention of devoting this section entirely t | 
wild ideas. The theories promulgated should possess 


= 


least a practical background, even if there be a strong HY" 
suspicion that they won't work. pe 

Obviously a vest- -pocket essay of 600 words or les Hy 
cannot go too much into detail. This should be an try 
ducement to prospective contributors who prefer to lea “id 


the minutiae to the pick and shovel men on the General Sim {2 
Staff. 
Controversial subjects are most appropriate and « dissent- di 
ing opinions should constitute a fruitful source of ma 1a 
ennai Time-honored theories may be attacked with 
punity, but we hasten to add that we are not ar 
in time-honored arguments, either for or against. We 
are looking for new ideas or new slants on old ones, and 
subjects that have been thoroughly worked over dunng i" 
the past hundred years aren’t the best bets for those wh " 
hope to make this feature. 
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Without Necessary Opprobrium 


[ONALLY some orator with red or pacifist 
cles attempts to prejudice his hearers against 
Army of the United States by stigmatizing 
rcenary’ army. We who wear the uniform 
quick to resent the inference and deny the 

so doing we are technically correct for, 
se, the word 


in its 
“mercenaries” applies only to 
serve in the armed forces of a foreign govern- 
pav. There is little however, in 
this kind of an argument by citing Webster. 
our would-be dennis are half right, for 


other motive may have influenced our choice of 


satistaction, 


rofession, we are in the Army primarily because it is 
This fact doesn’t preclude loftier—al- 
1 not necessarily more worthy 


meal ticket. 
-sentiments, but it 
give us the mercenary psy chology. To some of our 
Actu- 
claim for comradeship wail the foremost fight- 


g men of the ages. 


his mav look like a damaging admission. 


that the 

s applied to soldiers is without necessary oppro- 
Ww ebster undoubtedly means well but his quali- 
hardly 


Webster, in defining “mercenary,” states 


phrase does justice to Xenophon’s Ten 
and Hannibal’s 
terogenous hirelings, whose mighty victories so nearly 
de an end of atne. And what a commentary on the 
f Casar’s Tenth Legion and those later legionnaires, 
ccruited from conquered tribes, who for centuries held 
t bay the enemies of the crumbling and decadent em- 
And what of the Free Companies, Frederick’s gren- 
Really, 
grapher seems just a bit too restrained. 
We like to think we are something of a realist, and, < 
e hereby proclaim that the Army’s woh 
waste too much time in trying to convince a skeptical 
eople that we who wear the uniform are 100°/, patriots, 
sao inspired by an all-consuming love of coun- 
. Most of us are reasonably patriotic, but that is in- 


dent: il. Practically all of us are on honest ane 


Alexander's C Some 


tiers, and the Foreign Legion? the great lex- 


4 matter of habit. Almost to a man we cal ready to 
die for our country should the occasion arise. But any 
ialf-baked psychologist can explain all that without 
relerence to the Stars and Stripes. 

At the risk of being ostracized as a heretic of the first 
water by our chauvinistic brethren, we dare to assert that 
professional pride will carry a soldier closer to the enemy’s 

han patriotism. Far be it from us to discount the 
the latter as an incentive to the recruit, but the 
ind the “mercenary” are inspired by a more 


potent, if less idealistic, sentiment 
All in a day’s work, 
“For God and Country,’ if you want the col 
“For God, and for Yale.’ 
Since the times of Sardan: apalus and before, prote ssional 
soldiers 


For those in the busi 


ness, Is an even better slogan than 


or even 
lege version tor Country 


hired soldiers if you will—have been the main 
stay of established governments. 


they 


[ hrou: ghout the ages, 


hs ive sust ained 


civilization and presen ved cultures 
long after the death warrant of the state that fostered 
chose amenities had been signed by the finger that traced 
the fatal ““Mene, Mene, Tekel U pharsin’ on the walls 
of Belshazzar’s dining room. By and large, 
have rendered a considerable service to the race 


mercenaries 
and we 
who are the heirs of the tradition have no need to flinch 
at the name. 


What 


and his weasel words! 


“Without necessary opprobrium.’ 
Away with Webster 
better E. A. Housman puts it in his 
Army of Mercenaries.’ 


a phrase | 
How much 
Epitaph on an 
These, in the day when heaven was falling 

The hour when earth’s foundations fled 
I ollowed their mercenary calling 

And took their w ages and are dead 
Their shoulders held the sky susp nded 

They stood, and earth’s foundations stay 
What God abandoned, these defended. 

And saved the sum of things for pay 


How do you like that, Soldier? 


7 7 


Wanted—A Worm's-Eye View 


STOCK subject for lectures before officers’ schools 
of all kinds “The Psychology of Command.” 
Every officer of more than five years’ service has listened 
to at least one, and those of us who have put in thirty 
years or thereabouts have heard many. 
The speaker 1 1s usually some Big Shot who has been 
a successful commander. Not infrequently the discourse 
takes the form of an abridged autobiography, with the 
lecturer's theories as to the exercise of authority copt- 
ously illustrated by person: al experience. This case method 
has much to commend it. It sustains interest and lends 
authority to the theories advanced. 
outlined to the attentive audience, the solutions of the 


commander are given, the results (always just what the 


T he situations are 


doctor ordered) are announced. 
or maybe two, stars. Ergo, his system must be OK and 
we junior officers will do well to follow it. 


The speaker wears one, 


Mavbe so, but in our humble opinion, the chain of 
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proof has several weak links. For one thing, the results 
might not have been so happy as the Big Shot had been 
led to believe. His prescription may have eliminated the 
outward symptoms without curing the disease. Or he 
may have attained the desired end in spite of his methods 
rather than because of them. 
like that. 


Most of us know of cases 


What the literature on the Psychology of Command 
needs is a dissertation on the subject by one of the com- 
manded. Let some bozo who has been on the receiving 
end of the edicts and ukases of some local military czar 
tell of the reactions, favorable and adverse, and analyze 
the acts of the supreme military authority on the premises 
from the viewpoint of the underdog. The author of such 
a treatise should be 


to have any standing 


' if his testimony is 
an efficient officer of balanced 
temperament. For obvious reasons a phillipic by a can- 
didate for Class B would be unaccept able at its face value. 
Preferably the réle of the author in the incidents should 
have been that of an observer rather than that of the 
principal victim. The views of the latter might be too 
highly tinged with personal prejudice. 

Such a monograph as we have in mind should be of 
inestimable value to any high ranking officer whose 
mental processes haven’t suffered a permanent set. If 
no one writes it sooner, we may tackle the job some years 
hence when the last of our historical examples has passed 


‘nay, must be, 


to the retired list or to his eternal reward. 
a ae 


Mars Invades the Boudoir 
Grim visaged War has smoothed his wrinkled front 
And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds 


To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber. 


RICHARD III. 


HE great god Mars is a roughneck and one would 

hardly suspect that he could find anything to attract 
his fancy on milady’s dressing table. You never can tell, 
however, and of late years the old boy has been going in 
strongly for eye- -wash. Hence, we were not altogether 
stunned when one Lieutenant Bernard P. Donnelly, In- 
fantry Reserve, left on our desk, not long since, a unique 
recipe for keeping brass insignia bright and dazzling 
without frequent application of polishing agents at great 
expense of time and effort. 

This enterprising subaltern, while t taking the course at 
The Infantry School, hit upon the ingenious idea of pro 
tecting recently shined insignia with colorless * ‘Cutex” 
nail polish. One application kept the “U.S.” and crossed 
rifles in a state of pristine brightness for about two months 
in spite of damp weather, field maneuvers, equitation, 
and other tarnishing influences. 

Lieutenant Donnelly’s great discovery should be a god- 
send to a long suffering soldiery and the man hours 
saved, if spent in the pursuit of military knowledge, will 
make the American Army invincible in battle—or some- 


thing. 
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Jul 
Candidates to the Rescue 


HE “Canned Commanders”’ item, which 
in the initial crop of “Cerebrations” drew 
The Leavenworth grads ignored “My 
diatribe but several bright young aspirants and 
is about to matriculate came manfully to the d 
their future Alma Mater. 
a question: 
agree with Mercutio or do they consider is at 
Our guess is that those » 
diplomas are divided sharply into two groups 
which remained silent for a different reason. 7 
undoubtedly agree that the real military geniuses are ¢ 
be found among those who graduated at or near the by 
tom while the honor and distinguished graduat 
ably consider Mercutio’s theory too silly to merit 
answer. At any rate the only expressions ‘of approbatior 
or disapprobation that reached this office came from the 
uninitiated. One of these replies will be found among 
this issue’s Cerebrations. 


fire. 


This seeming parad 
Do those who have been through 


neath thei Ir notice? 


Another is reproduced below 

“IT was delighted to see the recent article on ‘Canned 
Commanders” in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. For once | 
can agree whole-heartedly with an item in its column 
In a future war, a modern enemy will be able to find out 
our plans with little difficulty, the way things are going 
He will simply have on his staff an officer he is elt 
with our doctrines as taught in the service schools i 
any given situation he can call on him for the approved 
solution from our point of view, and right away all our 
plans will be known. Of course, he might get a bad 
break. in the Advanced Class at penning 
last year in a problem 1 in decision, all but one of the clas 
missed the school solution. And it was near the end 
the term at that. So after all it would be possible for hin 
to go wrong. 


For instance, 


“T have ~ thought of training boxers along the lines 
suggested by Mercutio. Just think of the surprise effect 


if a boxer, when he sees a lead coming, would simply 
stick out his chin, instead of blocking or ducking His 
opponent, expecting the approved solution, would be so 
completely nonplussed that there would be nothing for 
the seconds to do but throw in the towel. 

“I tried this same system in a poker game once. It 


would have been a winner, only my money gave out. 


O. 1. Tucsen 


There 1s more to be said on the subject and we hope that 
some thoroughly indoctrinated graduate or member of 
the faculty will say it. If he does we have the perfect 
nom de plume for him. O. I. Tucrem (no, you won't 
find that name in the Army List and Directory), isn’t 
bad, but, according to Shakespeare, it was Tybalt, wh 
impaled the gay Mercutio on his rapier. Leavenworth 
which goes in strong for dramatics on the side, w! ill like 


that touch.—E.F.H. 


The italics are ours. We regard this remark as a fine example 
of shotgun irony. Obviously the writer is shooting at Merc utio 
but part of the charge peppers the dear old INFANTRY JOURNA! 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


SON BOLTZ is the smoke screen behind 

itry ofhicer of considerable experience with 

ng a series of gas attacks of advanced ideas. 

ppes ared 1n the ™ arch-April issue, and there 
r one 1n prospect. 


ein HARRY W. CAYGILL, Infantry, received his 
from Columbia University in 1917 and degree of 
ter of Science in Journalism from the same institu- 
o15 years later. He served overseas with the 23rd In- 
it g clipped by hostile machine-gun bullets and 
vice getting > involved with unfriendly mustard gas shells. 
| include the Silver Star, Purple Heart 
two oak leaves, Legion of Honor, and Croix de 
tre wit! } pam. During the 20s he Wwasa copious con 
tor to the INFANTRY jou RNAL, having 15 articles pub- 
{from 1921 and 1926 inclusive. He has also written 
the Om irtermaster Review, the Military Engineer, the 
erican Legion Monthly, several non-military maga- 
s and New York City newspapers, some being fic- 
He was editor of Recruiting News back in 1921, 
served four years with Press Relations Branch of War 
General Staff. His military hobby was 
bat military intelligence until he was awarded a “ 
that subject at the C ommand and General Staft Yok 
re he is now embarking on his second year; 


irtment 


his non- 
tary avocation 1s wrecking of motor cars at which he 
lept, if not expert. 


e WILLIAM W. EDWARDS, Cavalry, gradu- 
ed from the U. S. Military Academy in 1g02. He ts a 
gradu: ate of The Cavalry School 
(1935) and of the Command & 
General Staff School (1926). At 
present he ts on recruiting duty at 
Chicago. 
a number of 
historical articles for the Cavalry 
Journal and the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL, among “The In- 
vincible Raider’; “‘Stuart Rides 
Again”; “Raising the Siege in 
the Boer War’; and ‘““Washing- 
ton’s Adventure to the Ohio.” 
His interest in the history of old Fort Dearborn was 
uoused by visits to the Fort Dearborn exhibit at the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition. 


He has written 


them, 


His other hobbies are horses, boys, ornithology, pic- 
tonal phot graphy, hiking, and mountain climbing. He 
Samember of the Colorado Mountain Club of Denver 
and the Prairie Club of Chicago. 


R¢ BERT W. G( RDC IN editot ol t the IN 
FANTRY JOURNAL. He served in the Infantry and En: gr 
neers of the Canadian Army during the World War, be 
ing slightly wounded and gassed at Paeschendaele. § 
the war he has sery ed sey eral en 

S. Marines 
(Infantry) 


issociate 


nc 


listments in the 
and U. S. Army 
He started his newspaper careet 
by making cross-word puzzles 
for the Philadelphia Inquirer in 
1925, while still in the Marines 
He has done sports writing and 
Atlanta Geo» 
gian and New Orleans States and 
Item. He was on the 
stafl of Modern Mechanix and 
Inventions, The Leatherneck, and 
The 
the JOURNAL two years ago. He is a frequent contributor 
Popular Mechanic S, Modern and Inven 


and other non-fiction magazines, and 


cartooning for the 


editorial 


Pathfinder before coming to 


Mechanix 


tions, Real A merica, 
has had several adventure stories published in the pulps 


illus 


and makes most ol 


He made the maps for Infantry in Battle, che 


trations for The Soldier's Handbook 
the maps and some of the illustrations for the /nfantry 
and Coast Artillery Journals. He usually uses “Bob Gor 
“Defending Out Last 


He states that he is very much 


don” as pen name, but wrote 


Frontier’ on a typewriter. 
interested in everything, but has no hobbies. 
“Portrait ota Soldier 


To identify the author of should 


be easy for Journal readers. 


Captain PAUL C. GREENE, Infantry Reserve, was bor: 
in Ohio in 1894. Spe aking for himself he says: “Pancho 
Villa’ S exploit at ¢ ‘olumbus, New Mexico, sup plied the 
and | 
spent five months on the Mexican Border with the Kansas 


National Guard 


rank of corporal in the 137th Infantry. For 


push that set me on my semi-military pathway, 
During the Great Brawl I rose to th 
seventeen 
months I was neither promoted nor busted, which, I'll 
gamble, still stands as one of the unique records of the 


War. 


leg, I gave up militarism as a 


Coming out of the War with a hole through one 
1 bad job, but when an 
unkind reviewing board severed me from my relations 
I re 


with the finance section of the Veterans’ Bureau, 


always 


| keep the 


turned to my first love. Since that date I have 
been an interested member of the Reserve. 


wolf at a moderate distance by teaching. 
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Colonel ALLEN J]. GREER was born in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and graduated from University of Tennessee 
(1898). He was commissioned in the 4th Tennessee 
Volunteer Infantry, July 5, 1898, and served in the Army 
of Occupation in Cuba. He was 
commissioned second lieutenant 
of Infantry in the Regular Army 
on October 5, 1899, and served 
with the 4th Infantry in the 
Philippine Insurrection, 
which he received the Congres- 


sional Medal of Honor for ‘ 


spicuous g gallantry i in action.’ 


during 


‘con- 
’ He 
in various grades in the 
Infantry from ond lieutenant 
lieutenant colonel. He was 
captain and adjutant of the 16th 
Infantry during the Punitive Expedition into Mexico, and 
during the World War served in the War College Di 
vision of the General Staff and as colonel and Chief of 
Staff of the g2d Division; also G-3 of the VI Corps. 

In 1919 Colonel Greer was appointed Chief of Staft 
of the Silesian Expedition. He later commanded the sth 
Infantry in the Army of Occupation in Germany. 

Colonel Greer is now on Organized Reserve duty at 


Buffalo, New Y ork. 


served 1 





Mayor General JOHNSON HAGOOD, Commander ot 
the Third Field Army and the Eighth Corps Area, was 
born in South Carolina June 16, 187 73. He entered the 
University of South Carolina class of 1892 but went to 
West Point before graduating. 
Was graduated from West Point 
in the class of 1896 and entered 
the Coast Artillery. He served in 
the War Department as Assistant 
to two Chiefs of Artillery —Sam 
uel M. Mills and Arthur Mur- 
ray—and to two Chiefs of Staft 

J]. Franklin Bell and Leonard 
Wood — seven years in all. In 
this capacity he was well known 
throughout the Army because of 
his connection with Army legis- 
lation; especially the Artillery 


the Pay Bill of 1908 and the Extra Officers’ 





Bill of 1907, 
Bill of 1912. 

During the World War his principal duty was Chief of 
Staff of the Services of Supply. 
ever, with a regiment of Railroad Artillery and subse- 
quently commanded a brigade of Field Artillery in Ger- 


He went over, how- 


many. After the war he commanded a Railroad Artillery 
brigade at Camp Eustis, Virginia; two Coast Artillery 
districts (2d and 4th) ; a Cavalry and Field Artillery post 
at Camp Stotsenburg; an Infantry Division at Fort Mc- 
Kinley, P. [.; three Corps Areas (4th, 7th, and 8th); 
and two Field Armies (3rd and 4th). During the World 


War he was interested in the development of rapid train- 
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“pus 
ing methods in the Replacement Depots an. ley mice 
much of his time co this subject since. 7 Sena 
He is the author of The Services of Suppl 
Mifflin Company; Soldiers Handbook rime Prote 
Press) ; “General Wood As I Knew Him,” Closinlliiad Sect 
the Gap in National Defense”’ (Saturday E: Se . 
A Plea for National Defense” (Liberty) ; 
U desea (New York American, ed 1, 192 J \: B 

numerous professional articles. ) 


Major EDWARD R. SCHAUFELER, Infantry Rese; ‘as 
is a Newspaper writer. Born in 1889 in Kansas City, Mx , 
sour, he is the son of Captain Edward W eye 1auftes 
who served through the Civil War, in the 127th Ne 
York Volunteer Infantry. 

Major Schauffler enlisted in the Missou: 
Guard in 1915, and served with the 4th Infant 
sourt National Guard, Mexican Border Pat, 
from July, 1916, to March, 1917 


o 
a 
J 


on the 
as battalion and tes) 


mental sergeant major. He was commissioned second 
August 15, 
Infantry, Regular 


resigned as capt: ain of a vy, April 


lieutenant, Infantry Reserve, 1917 


visional second lieutenant, Army, ( 


tober 24, 1917 
1921. He coved with the 89th Division from its organ 



















zation until February, 1918, and thereafter with tl ") 
Infantry to the end of the War. xP 

He is a graduate of the Reserve and National Gu ae 
Company Officers’ Course, The Infantry School (1929 oe 


Three other articles by him have been published 11 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

Major Schauffler lays claim to an unusual assignment 
At Camp Funston during the early days of the War, tf 
question of the advisability of using drafted men 
waiters at officers’ messes arose to plague the cohorts 
democracy. The approved solution in ~ the 89th Divisio 
was to detail second lieutenants to act as waiters “‘in add 
tion to their other duties.”” The Mayor acclaims this “ 
swell way of keeping second looies from taking themselyg 


too se riously.’ 


Captain ALDEN H. WAITT, C.W5S., 
World War, was an instructor in chemistry at the Un 
versity of Kentucky and on the staff of the Research Lal 
oratory of Applied Chemistry, Massachusetts Institut 
of Technology. He entered the 
service in September, 1917, in the 
First Training Section of the Gas 
Defense Service; but later trans- 
ferred to the Corps of Engineers 
and served as Gas Officer, 84th 
Division, at Camp Taylor, Ken- 
tucky, and in the same capacity 
in the 2gth Division overseas. 
Assorted duties since the War 
include two tours as instructor 
and Secretary; Chemical Warfare 
School; Executive Officer, First 
Chemical Warfare Procurement District; duty in ™ 
Training and Technical Divisions, Office of t 


prior to 


with | 
he is n 

Liew 
and m 


ren 

orts ¢ 
VISIO 
n add 
this “ 


nsely q 


to th 
e Un 
h La 
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rfare Service; in command of C sompany A, 

hemical Battalion; and Chemical Officer, 
ision. At present he is the senior instructor 

of the Department of General Subjects, 
£ the Chemical Warfare School. 

Captain Waitt have appeared at widely 
ervals in Chemical Warfare (Editor 1921- 
Transcript, Army Ordnance and other serv- 
ns. He made one appearance in the Journal 

an Chemical Society, with a dissertation on 
oxidizing methane by nitrogen peroxide, 
recently reread this latter treatise, is now at 
w what it was all He boasts of a 

ction of rejection slips from American Mer 

Monthly, et al. His hobbies are book col- 

first editions, especially of Bret Harte when 
it); duck hunting (rarely brings any home) ; 

1e sun (almost a nudist) ; 


about. 


and chemical war- 
opments 1n foreign armies. 


vl REGINALD H. KELLEY’S biography appear- 

the January-February issue of the JourNAL. He is 

director of the Department of Experiment at the 
Infantry School. 


Fist Lieutenant L. P. D. WARREN was born in Georgia, 
. ciaieslicielll from the first officers training camp at 
fort McPherson, Georgia, August 15, 1917, as a second 
tenant of Infantry. Saw some service at Camp Gor 
don, Georgia, 82d Division, was 

transferred to the soth Infantry, 
and served with that regiment 
until August, 1919, and then was 
discharged from the service. Lieu- 
tenant Warren accepted a com- 
mission in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps in the ’20’s but had no ac- 
tive duty until the fall of 1933, 
when he was assigned to duty in 
connection with the C.C.C. and 
was shortly thereafter detailed as 
Adjutant, District “B” C.C.C., 
with Headquarters at Fort McPherson, Georgia, where 

he 1s now on duty. 

Lieutenant Warren lists his vocation as a newspaper 
and magazine writer, and his avocation as the military 


service, but would be very gl ad t 


to reverse this order 1f 
the powers that be would ms. @ it possible for reserve of- 
ficers over thirty years of age to get in the regular army. 
He lists his hobbies as re ading sailie: iry books and historic 
novels about wars. As a writer he has served time on 
various newspapers and has contributed both fiction and 


articles to a number of magazines throughout the country 


Owing to the pe rsonal nature of his article, REWARD 
ED prefe rs to remain anonymous. 


Captain DONOVAN P. YEUELL’S schools include 
Harvard School for Boys, Chi 


Institute 


Goodrich Road, London 
Miami Military 


ond Harvard U niversity, 


C ago, 
where 
Captain Yeuell was a special stu 
He en 


and saw 


dent in military history 
tered the service in 1Q17 
overseas service with the sth and 
g2d Divisions. He was one of a 
small group ; assigned to the Amet 
ican Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion to write monographs on the 
operations of American divisions 
and was one of six officers selected 
to check General Pershing’s mem 
oirs. He graduated from the ¢ company 
he Infantry School, in 1925. 


Captain Yeuell has published short stories in the Bos- 


ton Post and isa contributor to the Dic tionary of Ameri 
can Biography. 


Officers’ Class 


y. He has had several articles published in 
the INFANTRY JOURN, AL. He states that his hobby 1s read 
ing military history and try ing to write intelligently about 
is SO that the lessons of the past will be of use 1n the future 
His present station is Schoheld Barracks, Hawaii. 

The statue, “Spirit of the Flag,” reproduced on the 
cover of this issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, ts the work 
of Mr. E. Indiana. Mr. 
Viquesney’s conception of the standard bearer is unusual. 
It portrays his idea that the flag is a protection and refug 
as well as a symbol. 


M. Viquesney of Spencer, 


The figure be aring the flag repre 


sents the spirit of “all the manhood of the nation, 


trom 


its beginning; a 


mature and one that combines 


man 
full of action and determination; 
eyes looking forward, with every muscle strained in the 


youth with age; virile, 


upward climb over a rough path into a gale of opposition 7 


D 


IT Is A SARDONIC COMMENTARY upon the claim so frequently advanced that the costs 
of armament were producing world-wide ruin, that one of the devices for restoring 


American prosperity should be the expansion of the fleet to the limits fixed at Lon 
don.—F rank H. Stmonps. 
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SANTO DOMINGO. 
February, 1935. 


THE JAPANESE SOLDIER. 


~ Revista Militar — |anuary- 


By Commander Yaben. 


The author quotes some interesting precepts of train- 
ing of the Japanese infantryman: 

“The Japanese foot soldier must be able to march, 
shoot and use his bayonet.” 

“The Japanese infantryman is taught from the very 
outset that the bayonet is the peculiar weapon of the 
doughboy, and that only by the use of this weapon will 
he be able to gain ground. ‘He must remember, that the 
ultimate decision in battle must be sought 1 in the attack, 
and that the bayonet is a decisive factor in each assault.” 

“The spirit of the Japanese Army is the spirit of the 
offensive. The enemy’s abdomen should be the first ob- 
jective of the bayonet. It is the most vulnerable spot, 
the one most easily penetrated by the bayonet. The 
soldier, therefore, does well to take his enemy on a run 
giving the war cry in order to unnerve his adversary, 
then drive home the bayonet with full force.” 

“Generally the first assault will prove successful. If 
not, attack again lunging against one side of the adver- 
sary or the other without wasting time on fencing. The 
man who assaults promptly, firmly and rapidly will be 
the victor in the bayonet combat.” 

“Since time immemorial the cold steel has been the 
weapon of the Japanese soldier. With it, and only with it 
has - preserved our country, and recorded his name as a 
glorious warrior.”’ 

“No human engine will ever be invented which will be 
able to resist the bayonet driven intelligently and vali- 
antly by human mind and the human arm. 


FRANCE—Revue Militaire Francaise—February, 1935. 


A Reat Sorprer: Von Lerrow Vorsecx. By Col- 
onel Charbonneau. 


Discussing the Memoirs of Colonel von Lettow-Vor- 
beck, defender of German East Africa during the World 
War, the author pays homage to this distinguished soldier 
whose unique and resourceful conduct of the campaign 
in the heart of tropical Africa excited the admiration of 
friend and foe. With an army, whose strength never ex- 
ceeded 3,000 Europeans and 11,300 natives, completely 
cut off from the homeland and all bases of supply, Col- 
onel von Lettow-Vorbeck faced for four years 200,000 
British, Belgians, and Portuguese troops in sub-equatorial 
Africa. 

Living off the land, replenishing his supplies, arms 
and ammunitions by captures from the enemy, this brave 
commander refused to lay down his arms until ordered to 




























hon Or 
on dolla 
do so by the Berlin authorities after the s; The J2 


* s, MAg ot t 
armistice. 


At that moment Colonel von Lettow.\y,qummment 
beck’s command consisted of 20 officers, 120 Europe : 
troops and 1,200 natives. He had one cannon with f 


rounds of ammunition, 37 machine guns, light ; 
heavy, about 1,000 rifles and 200,000 rounds of ; 
ammunition. Although the treaty of Berlin of 1858 , 


author notes, conferred upon Lettow-Vorbeck the ti at 

to adopt a course of strict neutrality for the duration gam 4°’ 

the war, he chose active belligerency in order to compd * 

the enemy to maintain in Africa large contingents Non 

troops which otherwise might have been diverted to 1 win 

European theatre of war. Total 
The author quotes numerous passages from Lettow Appr 


Vorbeck’s Memoirs outlining the progress of the cam 
paign, the problems and difficulties, the hardships and 
privations encountered and endured by this gallant band 
of defenders, to show the high state of seorale the fing 
sense of humor, and the unflagging optimism which en 


dured to the end. The author refers with special emphasigiame* 4:3?! 
to Colonel von Lettow-Vorbeck’s tribute to the valor offen firs 
native troops. A young English officer, Lieutenant Bar The 


psting 
nden 
he gre 


rett, who fought with the British in that campaign an 
was captured by the Askaris, referred to them as “gentle 
men.” The author believes that this tribute to nativg 
troops is the finest vindication of the colonial troops 0 
France. Beater 

The author states that, upon reading von Lettow-Vor Three 
beck’s Memoirs, he discovered not only a military leadeqgi ditio 
of great merit, but a man of courage. Some years agd The 
the British rendered public homage to this gallant foqgmes¢ of 
when he appeared on the streets of London at the side offme'get 
General Smuts, commander-in-chief of the Allied forces! hese 
in East Africa, to whom von Lettow-Vorbeck surrenderedgameedg 


planes: 



















in 1918; and he adds, the French Army will honor itsel The 
when it salutes this gallant soldier who in the most criticalfmmsve : 
bttack 


situation preserved his faith in the Fatherland. * 
DOM 
-p. : 


bill ar 


GERMANY—Deutsche Luftwacht—March, 1935. 


Air ARMAMENTS AT THE CLOSE OF 1934. 
> overe 


non-s 
Durir 
flew ¢ 


4. Japan. The Japanese Army Air force consists ot 
eleven air regiments normally of six companies each, 
although several regiments do not have that number 2 
this time. The Japanese naval air force comprises 2! MAN] 
squadrons. It is planned to increase their number to 298Som. 
by 1937, and to 39 by 1938. The combined air force has fie ; 
a total personnel of 22,000 with 2,050 airplanes of all BB on 
types. The navy has four airplane carriers and two Nav 
tenders. Two additional carriers are now under construc Oj 
tion. All matériel is Japanese production including some Mithe | 
foreign models built in Japan by special license Airplane Siiteser 


nt Bar 
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The jap ese antiaircraft detense consists ot one regi- 


of four battalions, and a large number of fixed AA 

Soviet Russia. Although the effective strength of per- 
vatlable mz eine! is unknown, Soviet Russia's 

rary aviation Is reported to consist approximately of: 


§ air billie with 48 groups and 58 independent 
squadrons; 

naval ait brigades, with 19 groups and 18 independ- 
ent squadrons; 

Non-brigaded units, 5 ; 


Ig. groups and 7 squadrons; 

| wing 5 groups, 

otal: 77 groups and 83 squadrons. 

\pproxim: itely 35 per cent of the total (20 groups and 
juadrons) 1S pursuit aviation; 34 a cent (31 groups 

2 squac lrons ) represents bombers; 7 per cent (22 
roups and 56 squadrons ) is made up ad observation 
Janes and 4 per cent (4 groups and 1 squadron) of at- 

k aviation. It is estumated that Soviet Russia has a total 
t 4,325 airplanes, and of these about 3,250 planes are ot 
ne frst line. 

The smallest tactical unit 1s the flight (svyeno) con- 
sting of three planes. Three flights constitute an inde- 

ndent or separate squadron. The organic squadron of 

ne group (eskadrilya) consists of a variable number of 
blanes: ten single-seater pursuit planes, or seven two- 
citer attack planes, six observation planes or 4 bombers. 

Three squadrons constitute a group which includes one 
bdditional command plane. 

The Air Brigade consist.of two or more groups. In 
ase of war air brigades or groups are to be assembled in 
lager tactical units (Aviatsiontye Gruppi— A.G.). 
These may be placed under the direct control of army 
eadquarters or they may be attached to divisions. 

The Soviet air force is definitely organized as an offen- 
we arm with special emphasis on bombers, pursuit, and 
tack planes. The ANT6 (TB3) is the standard type 
— Its four motors generate approximately 3,000 

). Armament consists of four machine guns providing 
| per protection. One of these bombers recently 

covered the distance Vienna-Moscow (2,000 km.) in a 
non-stop flight at an average speed of 210 km.p.h. 
During the 1934 May-day parade 131 planes of this type 
few over Red Square in Moscow. The bimotored bomber 
ANT4 (184) covered 3,400 km. in a non-stop flight. 
bome of these bombers were experimentally armed with 
the 2 cm. Oerlikon machine cannon. Equipped with 
ontoons, this type bomber is also used by the Soviet 

avy. 

Observation planes and light bombers are largely of 
Rie Rs and Rs bis model, a single motor plane somewhat 


resemblin o des British Gordon type. They have a speed 
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ots locaced at Mitsubishi, Makayima, Kawasaki, of 270 km. -p-h. All planes of this type are equip ped with 
waniski, WWanatabe, and Ishikhamajima. alia, however, only two planes in each flight have send 
loan has three schools for military and two for naval ing apparatus. The armament consists of two rigid ma 
vation e combined budget for military-naval avia- dune guns capable of a rate of fire of g6o rounds p-m. and 

for 1934-1935 amounted to approximately 78 mil- a twin machine gun mounted in the observer's seat, the 


“Dyegty arev’’ machine gun (250 rds.p.m.). The pri 
mary mission of the R5 type plane is the maintenance 
of liaison with moto-mechanized units. 

The bi-motored bomber R6 has a speed ot 260 km p-h 
at an altitude of 3,000 meters. 
bombs a distance of 800 km. 


Sey eral squadre ms are 


It can carry soo kg. ol 


equipped with two-seater auto 
gyro planes. Experiments are being now conducted with 
several types of attack planes. 
The Air Academy includes 
School of 


over, has a school tor air navigation, a scientific rese arch 


Tactical School and ! 
Aviation Engineering. Soviet Russia, more 
institute, and 33 schools for the practic al and theoretical 
traning of pilots, observers and other personnel. The 
Ossoaviachim operates 20 preparatory schools tot pilots 
and plans have already been approved for 60 additional 
schools. 

Soviet Russia produces present all of its aviation 
matériel. According to Pierre Coty, French Minister of 
Aviation, who visited Russia in 1933, within five years 
(that is by 1938) Russia will be able to produce more 
airplanes than the rest of E urope combined. 

The antiaircraft defense consists of one AA battalion 
(189 AA guns) for each of the twenty corps. In addi 
tion, the artillery reserve includes three AA regiments 
(go AA guns). There are a large number of nid AA 
installations as well as AA artillery on railway mounts 
The number of these and of searchlight batteries is un 
known. 


Soviet air tactics appear to concentrate on offensive 
operations, paying particular attention to the tactics of 
invasion of hostile territory, and the destruction of hostile 
industrial centers and transport ation. The dropping of 
communist propagandists and agitators 1 in hostile terri 
tory to undermine enemy morale i is one of the projects 
The strategic advantage ‘of Soviet Russia is obvious, for 
as S. Amiragov pointed out in an article published in the 
October (1934) number of Voyna y Revolutsiya, “the 
industrial and political centers of Soviet Russia's potential 
enemies are much nearer to the Russian air bases than 1s 


the case the other way around.” 


Militar Wochenblatt—March 18, 1935. 
IMPORTANT LESSONS OF THE CHACO War. By Wim 


Brandt. 


Hostilities on the Chaco front were suspended by an 
armistice on June 12. The deductions presented by the 
Climatic con 
ditions and the nature of terrain, he points out; which pre 
vented the employment of large masses of artillery and 


cavalry, turned the war into an essentially infantry cam 


author are, therefore, particularly timely. 


paign. The density of vegetation in the tropical jungles 


me 
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made it impossible to employ cavalry even for purposes 
of reconnaissance, it did not, however, interfere with 
the effectiveness of aerial reconnaissance which proved 
quite satisfactory in identifying troop concentrations and 
movements under cover of woods. 

One of the most important lessons of the Chaco war, 
in the author's opinion, is the relative value of small 
elite armies and the levy en masse, with the decision in 
favor of the latter. At the outbreak of the war, the author 
states, Bolivia had one of the best armies in South 
America. During the early part of the war this small 
elite army fought against the rapidly assembled levies of 
Paraguay. Although successful initially, Bolivia’s army 
soon spent itself, and inevitably suffered defeat. Only 
when Bolivia resorted to a general mobilization of her 
available manpower did she succeed in reéstablishing 
something of an equilibrium. 

The author finds that the training of troops in the use 
of modern weapons is comparatively simple. Generally 
three months sufficed to turn ignorant, illiterate indi- 
viduals into fairly effective machine gunners or tank men. 
The ov erwhelming strength of modern defense, he states, 
presages prolonged wartare to the ultimate exhaustion, 
economic, military as well as technical, of the belligerents. 
Frontal attacks invariably failed even though defensive 
positions were thinly held, and reserves frequently absent 
altogether. Defensive fires of automatic weapons were 
very effective in breaking up attacks. The Vickers small 
tank proved unsatisfactory. The ‘ ‘Light Vickers 32,” on 
the contrary, rendered effective service in the attack as 
well as in the defense. Chemical agents were not used. 

The machine pistol, a new weapon used in large num- 
bers, proved a very formidable weapon as did the 81 mam. 
Stokes-Brandt mortar. It has a range of 3,000 meters and 
can be carried by three men. The 47 mm. and 65 mm. 
mortars were unsatisfactory. Field artillery pieces of less 
than 105 mm. caliber were ineffective. This gun, the 
author observes, requires the same motive power as the 
smaller 75's or 65) s, and that is, in his opinion, an added 
reason why there is no real need for a gun of intermediate 
caliber between the antitank gun and the 105 mm. gun. 
The Oe6crlikon automatic gun proved a failure. Two 
pieces exploded in action killing their crews. In point 
of actual effectiveness, the Oerlikon proved inferior to 
all other types of machine gun. It failed to bring down 


a single airplane. 


GREAT BRITAIN—/Journal of the Royal United Serv- 
ice Institution—February, 1935. 
Tue Functions oF THE TANK. By Major J. K. Ed- 


wards, M.C., Scots Guards. 
The modern tank developed since the World War in 


mobility, endurance and fire power. As to its tactical 
employment, the author states, two schools of thought 
have crystallized. The one favors independent tank ac- 
tion unrestricted by close codperation with less mobile 
troops while the other adheres to the idea that the primary 
role of the tank still is the close support of infantry by 










fire and shock action against hostile mac! 
The dominating factor in the World \\ 
writes, was the power of the defense and 
of the attack in the face of the devastatin: 
fire of concealed machine guns combined y 
barbed wire. As a result, the infantryms 
down with every conceivable weapon and 
assist him in his contest with the enemy 
Prior to 1917 some success in the attack h; ad 
by great barrages, but they eliminated pos: 
prise and cut up the ground to such an exter 
fruits of victory could not be gathered bef. 
could stabilize his front. The tank changed ¢ 
The development of the tank since eh 
timing of infantry and tank attacks inci ly 
ficult. Thus, the author points out, if the infantn 
of de ~parture Is 3,000 y ards from the objective and ¢ 


are to cover the infantry during the last 2,000 

tanks travelling at 15 miles an hour must + 

objective 40 minutes before the infantry, moving at 
miles an hour, can arrive. During this time tanks wou! 
be exposed to antitank weapons while unable to expla 
their own mobility. Again, a tank battalion suppor 

infantry advances over a front of 1,500 yards, thus ba 
covering the front of one infantry battalion. It will * divisio 
the enemy outside the zone of tank action free to concer 
trate on the attacking infantry. These considerations. ¢ 
author states, cause officers of the Royal Tank C _ an 
others as well to look upon close cooperation with in 
try attacks with increasing impatience, and a at 


turning to operations in which tank units maneuver lik 
battle squadrons at sea. They argue that it is uneconom 


Vvoird 
} 
yaru 


cal to employ a costly weapon with a radius of acti The 
of a hundred miles and a speed of 15 miles an hours e ti 
support infantry within a restricted area, perhaps evel consis 
over terrain unsuited to tanks, Such attacks, they hol 6 
will frequently be made against the strongest portio Th 


of the hostile front, and that the preparations for thi epar: 
infantry attack will most likely prejudice the chance ment 


of surprise. They believe that tanks could give maximunli egim 
assistance to infantry by breaking through the host io re: 
front elsewhere, and operating against enemy gun linet and o 
and nerve centers. Such plan would exploit the Special are 13 
characteristics of the tank, and the moral effect it would capta 
produce would support the infantry at a minimum of Te 
to tanks. corps 

Those holding opposite views, the author states, a app 
not minimize the potentialities of tanks employed wit regin 
armored and mechanized forces, yet they are convinced T| 
that the infantry still is required to attack and captundig Hea 
defended positions, and to do so successfully che intanty s col 
requires an antidote to concealed machine guns, 20 ofice 
the war proved that the tank is the most effective WCPO vene 


to deal with that form of opposition. Hence, they argue 
if close cooperation between tanks and infantry 1s 0! 
exceptional, what is there to take the place o! he tank 
The author believes that the effectiveness 0! “the su 
port given by tanks attacking independently hould 0 T 
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nted for the reason that tanks are no longer 
they were in the World War when their 
equently proved decisive. Counter attacks 
ier's tanks must be expected, and since these 
advantage of familiarity with terrain, the 
success become doubtful. In the author's 
cs will have many tasks to perform, hence 

tanks and the organization of tank units 
ted to their probable employment. The in- 
rt tank should have cross-country mobility, 
chine-gun platform, and a small crew. It 
low-cost weapon. 


Endurance is a secondary 
In the 


attack it must render maximum 
the defense it should form a mobile reserve 
The author 
incorporation of intantry tank battalions with- 
ion a practical necessity of the day. 


March, 1935. 
IraLiaN Army. By 


er available for counterattacks. 


uUlINGARY 
Tue REORGANIZATION OF THI 


, Stephen Berko, Jr. 


Magyar Katonai Szemle 


ntly effected reorganization of the Royal Italian 

Arm\ cilia four Army headquarters, 12 corps and a 

ate Sicilian command. These comprise 29 infantry 
sions and three motorized divisions. 

[he infantry consists of one brigade of grenadiers of 

ee regiments, 29 infantry brigades (88 regiments o 

ne and 12 regiments of bersaglieri) , 4 brigades of 

¢ Rifles (g regiments) and one tank regiment. A 

of 112 regiments. The ofhcer complement of the 

fantry includes 273 colonels, 737 lieutenant colonels, 


majors, 3,132 capt ains and 2 589 subalterns. 


[| ne the ree cavalry brig ades comprise 12 regiments and 
¢ tank regiment. The officer personnel of the cavalry 
sists of 25 colonels, 76 lieutenant colonels, 100 majors, 
03 ¢ apt ains and 230 subs ilterns. 
The artillery is organized in twelve corps groups and a 
arate Sicilian artillery group with a total of 30 regi- 
ts of hele spine th 12 regiments me dium: ectmary. 1 
regiments Fai salle. 5 regiments AA ilies. 
nd one regiment each of light and mixed artillery. There 
¢ 135 colonels, 363 lieutenant colonels, 460 majors, 1,547 
aptains and 1,378 subaltern officers in the artillery arm. 
Te hnical troops, like the artillery, are organized it 
rps units, and include 12 corps engineer regiments, 2 
ipper regiments, 2 regiments of pontoniers, 1 railway 
regiment an one experimental detachment. 
The Italian Army now has 13 tank groups and a Tank 
Headquarters consisting of 1 general officer (brigadier), 
colonels and 36 other officers. The number of general 
thers 1s 23.4 including 28 lieutenants general, 62 majors 
general and the balance brigadiers. 


'TALY —Rivista di Fanteria—March, 1934. 

New Equipment For Communications. By Lieut. 
Carlo Micheletta and Giovani Rosson. 

The 


thors discuss the modern means of signal com- 


5 


munications and some of the most recent Cty pes ot instru 
ments adopted for mulitary use. 


Among these they de 
scribe a portable held telephone weighing ap proximately 


seven pounds. It 1s provided with a nei aod type mouth 
piece as well as with a lary ngophone for use while we aring 
the gas mask. Lightweight portable wire-drums permit 
maintenance of telephonic communications on the march 
as well as in any other mobile situation. 

The Italian Army also developed a ports able dry cell 
operated signal lantern weighing about 19 lbs. Its ef 
fective sending range is ap proximately 2 to 4 km. in day 
time and a maximum of 10 km. at night. 

A portable r tadiophone set is now being issued to 
Italian infantry regiments for service within the regimental 
sector. It 1S dry- cell oper: ated, with batteries capable ot 
seven days’ service. The apparatus weighs more than th 
specified 32 Ibs. It is carried strap ped to the back of a 
soldier ready for constant use. lt has a radius of action of 
16 km. when used as a radiophone, and 12 km. as a wire 
less telegraph set. The 
problem presented by 
communication is the 


authors note that the most serious 
this most modern equipment of 
difficulty of procuring operating 
personnel possessing the necessary educational qualih 
cations to secure efhcient functioning. 


U.S.S.R. 


1935- 
Miurrrary DeveLopMENTS Of} 1934 IN JAPAN, GER 
MANY, AND PoLaANnpb. By A. 


Voyna y Revolutsiya January-February 


Petrov. 


The author states that Japan, Germany, 
have concluded a 


and Poland 
and that they are 
now trying to secure the adherence of other states con 
tiguous to Soviet Russia. 


n anti-Soviet alliance, 


According to available infor 
mation, he states, the Japanese program of army reot 
ganization and ree€quipment is progressing more slowly 
thea was expected. Nevertheless, it will be concluded by 
the end of 1935. He states that at the be ginning of th 
current year the Japanese Air Force consisted « mor 
than 1,600 first line airplanes divided about shins be 
tween the Army and Navy. 


the Japanese Army is about 


[he effective strength of 

Army train 

ing emphasizes landing and night operations, and attac 
g emp! land 1 night of ks 


against fortified positions. 


20,000 men. 


The Japane se Army modern 
ized its tactics, and developed cooperation ot the several 
arms, notably between tanks, 


aviation and chemical 


warfare. 

Germany, the author states, organized 14 new divisions 
and one motorized division. He pl. ices the strens eth of 
the German Army and states that it is pat 
ticularly well provided with heavy and AA artillery, tank 
battalions and antitank guns. Hitler’s blackshirt storm 
With 
German 
Army has become one of the most formidable war ma 
chines in Europe. The German air force has 700-1,000 
planes. 


at 300, ooo, 


detachments have been transformed into a sve 


universal compulsory service reintroduced, the 


About 150 plants employing 120,000 workers 


are engaged 1 in the production of war mate ‘riel 









































TASCHENBUCH DER TANKS (Pocket Manual of 
Tanks). By O. H. Hacker, R. J. Icks, O. Merker, and 


G. P. von Zezschwitz. 


This is the original effort of these four co-authors to 
carry on the Heigl tradition. The scope of the work 1s 
somewhat more limited than its predecessors. 

It 1s in two volumes, this review covering only the first, 
including Part I—The Characteristics of f Armored Ve- 
hicles and Part 1I—The Identification of Armored Ve- 
hicles, Nations A-F incl. (German spelling. The second 
volume will contain the rest of Part II (nations G-Z), 
Part [1I—Armored Trains, and Part [V——A Statistical 
Summary. 

Part I is devoted principally to a general discussion of 
the tactical aspects of armored vehicle design, with em- 
phasis on tracked suspension systems and wheeled running 
gear. While there are no technical descriptions of me- 
chanical units it is most liberally illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 

The more interesting chapters are those on the Military 
Functions, Speed and Cross-Country Mobility, Suspen- 
sion Systems, and Running Gear, The Military-Technical 
outlook for Armored Vehicles and Self- Propelled mounts 
and Prime Movers. 

“The Military Problems” covers briefly and logically 
the tactical functions and distinctions between the several 

Major Townsend has been on duty as instructor with 
types of armored vehicles, classed as light and heavy 
armored cars, light, medium and heavy tanks, tankettes, 
and special vehicles. 

“Speed and Cross-Country Mobility” 
tactical factors and their effect upon design. 

“Suspension Systems and Running Gear” is subdivided 
into sections on the several ty pes thereof. The technical 
problems involved in utilizing commercial chassis for de- 
finite tactical functions, the necessity of a close interrela- 
tion with the national industrial system, and the limi- 
tations and advantages of each type of suspension are 
interestingly discussed. 


treats of these 


Notable innovations are the increased tactical mobility 
of multi-wheeled vehicles and the development of pivoted 
half-axles with unit drive to all wheels on one side of a 
chassis separately from the other, rather than unit drive 
to each axle pair. The gradual disappearance of the semi- 
tracked vehicle is prophesied due to the progressive elimi- 

nation of the tactical gap between wheeled and tracked 
mobility, induced by the increased cross-country mobility 
of the one and the increased speed of the other. 

One noteworthy point is the practical impossibility of 
chassis standardization for both combat and auxiliary 
vehicles, substituting therefor unit and sub-unit standardt- 
zation to obtain maximum integration of military with 
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commercial production. 

A definite minimum power/weight ratio of 2 
is made for eflicient modern tanks, while Diese! 
are dismissed as unimportant until more generall, 


p/ ton 
LOtors 
pted 
for commercial use. , 
Future technical development is expected to be limites 
to the following types unless some basic innovatio: 
pears that is not visible at present: 
1. A fast, high-performance 4 or 6-wheeled reconnais 
sance vehicle with maximum tactical mobility: 
A fast, multi-wheeled, or wheel-track combat \ 
ae giving impetus to the reconnaissance; 

3. A fast, small, well-armed tracked vehicle fo; inde- 
pendent combat against infantry and infantry we ye 
4. A fast, larger, more heavily armed tracked tank f; 
the protection of smaller vehicles against anti-tank we: 

pons and hostile armored fighting vehicles: 

A slower tracked tank—either quite small and w 
ly ‘anal or large and heavily amored—for die 
operation with infantry. 


ap- 


enicie 


iK 


Part II forms the major part of the volume. It is ver 
similar to previous editions except that vehicle data js 
more extensive, while the formerly included informatio; 
concerning organization, strength and numbers, etc.. is 
lacking. 

Of the countries included, only England and France 
are sufficiently important to be mentioned here. All na 
tions however are profusely illustrated. 

The chapter on England begins with a general discus- 
sion of mechanization progress and a list a the —_ 
types and models in use, followed by subdivisions accor 
ing to type, 1.e., armored cars, tankettes, light tanks, etc 
Each is prefaced with a brief discussion af the particular 
development from the beginning followed by detailed 
data sheets, illustrations and drawings covering each 
model and type, whether obsolete, experimental or stand 
ard. It is emphasized that the “tankette” types were pri- 
marily designed as gun-carriers and prime movers, not 
as combat vehicles. The discussion of the development 
of the light and medium types is particularly illuminating 
and should be interesting to those controlling develop- 
ment in the United States. 

The chapter on France begins with a short, slight! 
acid summary of development policy and a list of th 
vehicles in use. The sub-divisions are similar to those of 
England plus one on semi-tracked armored cars. The 
Berliet armored car development is most interesting, a 
are also the Schneider-Laurent wheel-track amphibian and 
the heavy tanks of the C & D series. The latter are the 
only existing modern examples of the “break- through” 
types known, and the details of their armor and armament 
indicate what may be expected of these monsters suited 
only for stabilized warfare. 
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e disc.ssions of the cankette, light and medium tank 
the approach of a revised policy of tank 
and design that will be most significant, 
s our own policies have usually belatedly 
e of the French. A realization of the im- 
of the accompanying tank ‘in its present 
sg nfantry close-support weapon is foreseen in 
gradual drife toward very light machine-gun-carrier 
Taken im conjunction with the closely-secret de- 

of medium “‘battle” types for independent 

ite trend toward true mechanization is dis- 


nes ind 


emp! yme 


ve taDi 
Volume II of the sections formerly devoted to tactics, 
tank defense and anti-tank weapons. While the 
hors probably had sufficient reason therefor, still it was 
- of the most instructive parts of Heigl’s books. Con- 
ered chiefly from a defensive viewpoint, Heigl's dis- 
ssion of these topics constituted formerly a very effective 
offensive tactics. 


of contents discloses the regrettable omission 


One wonders whether the 

German rearmament program has in any way influenced 
yuthors’ decision to eliminate it. 

As an encyclopedia of tank data the book is on a par 

th Jane's Fighting Ships. Also it is an official text of 
German Army. N. A. Smiru. 


ntique Ol 


(LAGS OF AMERICA. By Colonel W. H. Waldron, 
infantry. Huntington, West Virginia: Standard Print- 
ng & Publishing a. 1935. Illustrated in color. $. 50. 


The forty-eight flags that have entered into the history 
ind evolution of the American flag are illustrated in 
ot. These, together with a concise account of how 
hof them fits into the history of the United States, 
nstitute the text of the interesting book, Flags of 
Imerica. 

[he author introduces the Raven Flag of the Vikings 
as the first banner to float over the American continent. 
This he follows with the flag of Spain, Great Britain, 
France, and Holland, the fi: igs that entered into the dis- 
covery and colonization period from 1492 until 1774. 

¢ also includes the Three County Troop banner, that 
was Carried by some of the Massachusetts troops in the 
ig Philip’s War in 1659. 
The comes a series of interesting colonial banners pat- 
ned after the flag of Great Britain and which show how 
ety dificult it was for the American colonies to get 
ately away from the flag of the mother country. 

W hen General Washington assumed command of the 
colonial army at Cambridge on January 2, 1776, he 
hosted the Cambridge flag and honored it with a salute 
t thirteen guns. This was the first emblem in which 
the thirteen situate red and white stripes appeared. 

The str pee flag immediately captured the imagina- 
won of the colonists and on June 14, 1777, the Conti- 
nental Ci ingress adopted the Stars and Stripes. Among 
the Stars aa Stripes flags included in the A are the 
Benningt n flag and the Bonhomme Richard flag of 


john Paul Jones. 
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FLAGS OF AMERICA 


By COLONEL W. H. WALDRON, Infantry 


A total of 48 flags have entered into the history and 
evolution of the American flag. A replica of each of 
them, in their original colors, together with a concise 
account of how they fit into the history of America, is 
presented in permanent form in 


FLAGS OF AMERICA 


The most attractive cover, the splendid color illustrations, 
the superior typography, and the highly interesting text 
all combine to make FLAGS OF AMERICA a distinct 
contribution to patriotic American literature. 


Order your copy today. 


Price: 50 Cents, Postpaid. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MILITARY STRATEGY 


By COLONEL OLIVER P. ROBINSON, Infantry 


Discusses strategy from the viewpoint of the nine Prin 
ciples of War and of War Planning. A valuable and inter 
esting development is the illustration of all important 


points by historical examples. 


Price: $2.50, Postpaid. 





COLONEL LAWRENCE: The 
Man Behind the Legend 


By CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART 


Here, for the first time, is the complete life story of one 
of the most colorful and enigmatic men of our time, in- 
cluding his life and adventures before and since the 
famous Arabian campaign. Lawrence himself read and 
annotated the manuscript, throwing fresh light on his 
ideas and actions; the book actually contains about 14,000 
words of ‘‘original Lawrence’’ material, written by him 
which did not appear even in the privately printed SEVEN 
PILLARS OF WISDOM. 


many taken by Lawrence, and by maps. 


Illustrated with photographs, 
Price: $3.75, Postpaid. 
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MILITARY BOOKS 


Cre 


| Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond) cloth..... $1.50 
1.25 








paper.... 
Outlines of the World’s Military History 
| TE ay ee ClO cceveene 3.00 
de luxe 3.75 
Company Administration (Virtue) paper........... 1.25 
Re 1.75 
Basic Field Manual, Vol IT (IDR) paper... 1.25 
_ ——s 1.60 
leatherette... 1.80 
pO Ee eae 2.75 
Military Medical Manual .................ccccccececoccceceseress 4.50 
Map Reading, Sketching, Aerial Photo- 
EEE Se PAOPET......00000+. 1.00 
Se 1.25 
leatherette... 1.50 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual, plain............. 1.75 
With flap, pocket and slate ..........ccecescscseseeesevees 2.25 
EE ES 4.00 
SN UD MINED cccscncscnssssicsnesensesssocscoesns 2.50 
OORT TOUTED TRQUIRENOING eiceccesecizcsesecssocescnscsoceseneee 50 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Basic............ 4.00 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Advanced...... 5.75 
Tactics and Technique of Cavalry 2.0.0.0... 4:50 
The Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones et al)... 2.50 
Tactics and Technique of Engineers, Basic........ 4.50 
Advanced Engineer Manual ................cccccccseeeeeeee 6.00 
Coast Artillery (complete) ............ccccccccesseceseneesesere 6.00 
SE ci iiesenananneneninns 2.00 
American Campaigns (Steele) 2 volumes.............. 10.00 
Index to Leavenworth-Benning Maps.............-.-+. 1.00 
Old Sergeant’s Conferences (Waldron) cloth....... 1.00 


leatherette 1.50 








Drills and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds)... 1.50 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) 20.0.2... 3.00 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner 1.50 
Tactics and Technique of Infantry and 

I cs secannes 25 
Field Service Regulations, 1923 75 
Infantry in Battle ........ 3.00 





Fundamentals of Military Strategy (Robinson) 2.50 








The Soldier's Handbook 50 
West Point Guide Book 60 
National Defense (Reference Data) .............s+0+ 75 
Balancing Daily Diets (Perley) ..........:.csssssseseees 2.00 
Army Posts and Towns (Sullivan) ...........00 3.00 
The Profession of Arms (Colby)  ......c.cccsccssseesses 1.50 
Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy)........ 1.00 
A General Staff Officer’s Notes .......ccccccccsssscsseeees 1.50 


Flags of the World (Waldron) 


Discount on Quantity Orders 
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The flags of Mexico, under which the ; 


Texas was made by Santa Ana, and the Alam, 
which the heroes of Travis fought and died, 
cluded in the book. 

Finally the four flags of the Confederacy are 
These are the Stars and Bars, adopted at Mo: :vomen 
Alabama, on the same day arch 4, 1861 t Abra 
ham Lincoln was snacagurated as President of t!ie United 
States; the battle flag of the Confederacy 
out of an incident at the first battle of Bull Run 
sas); the second Confederate flag, which co 
readily mistaken for a flag of truce when the 
covered up; and lastly the final Confederat 
which a wide red stripe was placed on the fly « 
banner. 

The concluding section of the book illustrates, in color. 
the method of displaying the flag and the text gives the 
rule for rendering the proper respect and courtesies toward 
the national emblem. E.F.H. 
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THE WORLD WAR AS I HAVE SEEN IT. By 
R. H. Fieldmarshal Archduke Joseph of Hungan 
Vols. VI and VII. Published by the Royal Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, Budapest. Price 45 pengos per 
volume. Reviewed by Major Alexander L. P. Johnson, 
Infantry. 


WUE 


Volumes I-V of this elaborate war diary were discussed 
in the September-October, 1933, number of the Inray 
TRY JOURNAL. 

Volume VI, 708 pages and 33 annexes, was released 
in 1933, and covers the period from January 17, 1918, to 
July 20 of the same year. The narrative centers around” 
the battle of the Piave, its preparation, conduct and con- ome 
sequences. 

Initial orders for this offensive were issued on March 
30. The plan of action contemplated an attack along the 
Brenta River with secondary attacks along the entre 
front. Serious difficulties in the matter of available troops 
and supplies complicated the preparations. Disagreement 
among the higher commanders about the plan of action 
aggravated the situation. Eventually G.H.Q. decided 
upon a compromise plan which embraced the ideas of the 
various commanders and provided for a double attack, 
one by Fieldmarshal Conrad’s army group striking from 
the Asiago Plateau, and the other by the army group 
of Fieldmarshal Boroevic driving across the Piave, ‘along 
the Oderzo-Treviso railway. 

The Sixth Army, under the command of Archduke 
Joseph, and forming part of the Boroevic group, had the 
mission of crossing the Piave and capturing the heights 4 
of Montello south of the stream. Although the effective 
strength of this Army was materially reduced by de-HRCEn 
tachments, and in spite of an acute shortage of material W 
and supplies, it accomplished its task successfully andi y, 
scored the only success of Austro-Hungarian arms 1n that , 
futile and costly offensive. : 

The diary records several interviews with Emperor asa 
Charles, and among other things discusses the famous img 
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ic confirms the opinion generally held of 
onarch. He was a weak and vacillating 
ared for the duties of his high office and 
ite in the choice of advisors, civil and 


i, 669 pages and 57 annexes, was released 
arries the ate. * November 26, 1918. 
of the gradual disintegration of the armed 


cria~Hungary, and finally of the Dual Mon- 


rs played an important if not decisive part 
y about that collapse after four and half years 
roic struggle under most difficult circumstances not 
appreciated: propaganda and a pathetically 
solute monarch. Subversive propaganda of 
ators among the numerous nationalities of the mon- 
chy was by no means a product of the war. The great 
dict merely provided greater opportunities, while moral 
incial support from Allied sources enhanced its 
tiveness 
“Ald hough the royal author does not specifically say so, 
iarv entries indicate that by far the most effective 
mages was that contained in President Wilson’s 
yerances. These had a telling effect upon the staunchly 
val elements of the army aad the civil population; they 
fern mined faith in their leaders, and produced a war 
ess coupled with a feeling of assurance that a 
¢ pee upon Wilson's lofty ideals was theirs for 
and that it would inaugurate an era of good 
Archduke Joseph, ac- 
ng to his diary notations, received Wilson’s peace 
sonouncements with considerable misgivings and sus- 
picion partly because of his distrust of the “‘schoolmaster 
nose abstract idealism merely disclosed his ignorance of 
na state of European affairs,” and partly because of 
ar that men like Clemenceau fought for sweet 
ge, and that a peace dictated by blind hatred would 
nm the end prove disastrous to the whole world, victors 


sking : 


ind amity among nations. 


nd a alike. 
s Highness believes that by timely, energetic action, 

+ meneechey might have been saved from collapse. 
When, however, the Emperor-King conferred full au- 
thority upon Count Michael Karolyi and his radical co- 
hots, whose first official act was the dismissal of the 

y, dissolution became inevitable. 

ike the preceding volumes, the text is based entirely 
upon the author’s war diary amplified by official docu- 

nts and war records. The narrative is an interesting 
xcount of the part played in the great conflict by one of 
ts important leaders, and it is valuable as historical 
source material. 


GENERAL GEORGE BRINTON McCLELLAN. By 
Wi lia um Star Myers. D. Appleton- -Century Co., New 
34: 520 pages, illustrated. Price $5.00. 


rthy study of the life of McClellan the man as 
-d from the soldier. This volume is an attempt 
rt of a writer, who apparently knows little 
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EXPERIMENT 


A STUDY OF THE FUTURE OF 
INFANTRY, dealing with a basic 
organization of infantry for all forms 
of warfare. 


by 
Maj.-Gen. H. ROWAN-ROBINSON 
Author of 


“Some Aspects of Mechanization,” etc. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 


: 7 7 


Military Intelligence 


A New Weapon in War 
By Col. Walter C. Sweeney, U.S.A. 


The keen competition between nations during 
the World War to make their combat forces more 
effective brought about the development of a new 
and powerful weapon in war — Military Intelli- 
gence—so potent in its possibilities as to make it 
a decisive factor in modern warfare. 


We have secured the last copies of this work. 
When these are sold this book will be out of print 
and unobtainable. 


Former Price, $2.50 
Our Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


7 + A 7 


Court-Martial Practical 
Guide 


By Capt. T. F. McCartny, Infantry 


A most reliable and practical guide for correctly 
fulfilling the duties of president, trial judge ad- 
vocate or defense counsel of a general or special 
court-martial. 


In Novel Spiral Binding 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 
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1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D.C. | 
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Sain 
| BALLOT FOR ANNUAL 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mark envelope “Votes for Officers of the 
U. S. Infantry Assoctation’’ The 
Secretary, U. S. Infantry 


——————— 


and mail to: 


Association, 1115 


Seventeenth Street, N.W.. W ashington, D. C., 
to reach him not later chen December 1, 1935, 
when the ballots are opened. 


FOR PRESIDENT 
To succeed Major General Edward Croft: 
[-] Major General Edward Croft 


COUNCIL 
(V ote for Four) 
To succeed Colonel Philip B. Peyton, Infantry 
(_] Major Edward M. Almond, Infantry 
[] Ist Lieutenant Charles T. Lanham, Infantry 


| 
| 
. St TE 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE 


To succeed Lt. Colonel Louis A. Kunzig, Infantry 
[] Lieutenant Colonel Arthur W. Lane, Infantry 
(] Major William R. Schmidt, Infantry 


To succeed Lt. Col. J. M. Scammell, Inf., N.G.U.S. 
[] Colonel Diller S. Myers, Infantry, N.G.U.S. 
[-] Major Gerald B, O'Grady, Inf., N.G.U.S. 


To succeed Lt. Col. James B. Jones, Infantry Res. 
(] Lt. Colonel John V. Richards, Infantry Res 
[] Major Charles P. Kerr, Infantry Reserve 


iS oe : 
BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 


(For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
Associations ) 








The consolidated vote of the members of the 
Branch of the U. S. In- 
fantry Association for officers and members of 
the Executive Council is the number of votes 
for individuals shown above. 


Na LL a 


Secretary 


INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 
(For Individual Members who do not vote in 
Branch Associations) 
Cast my ballot as marked above. 















(Rank and Organization) 
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about military science, to give an intimate a 





life of a man, whose sole claim to fame is pan sherefor 
played in a great war. The result is a dull | of |; 
interest to military students. However to the lent wi The che 


desires the point of view of McClellan himse! 
the Peninsular Campaign and the incidents wich | 
to and immediately followed it, the chapters 
that period will be of considerable value. 
not particularly well written and has few inte: 
ing qualities. —E.W.L. 


THE SELECTION AND TRAINING Of 
POLO PONY. By Major G. Cullum. 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1934. $5.00. 


Ac last an American has made a concentrated d effor a ‘ 
put out a book which deals with mount and man throug 


all stages of the game. 


qd must 
A com 


Major Cullum has ably shown how to select and trai R= 
the polo mount, as well as brought out the basis tactic; me: 
principles of fast polo. Many Rodis have been writ 
on the subject of the polo mount and the i ota er Ac 
polo, but none bring out the fine points so completely s M 
as this volume. erat 

The methods advocated for training and conditionin i. 
of the horse are believed to be the Wy yet offered and argu '™ r 

describes 


particularly applicable to the native, or Western-traine 
horse. Some of the practices recommended, while the 
may have been in use by some individuals in the past 
have probably never before appeared in print. 

The book, as a whole, indicates a thorough and com 
prehensive study of teamplay and horsemanship in polo 
While there may be a few minor points with which s some 
authorities would not agree, the author’s ideas, if studied 
and practiced, would improve our polo in every way 
especially the horsemanship phase. 

The training methods given us by the author differ 
considerably from those advocated in most of the pol 
publications of the past. This difference is probably due 


to the author’s vast experience with the Western-raised 


nm D: 


MUS] 


horse, whose training is somewhat different from the Hary 
hand-raised animal. The 

The only criticism one might make of the book 1s sick 
brevity. If the author had written more fully on te heer in 


so aptly terms Horsemastership, it is believed that plavers 
and horse trainers would be benefited to an even greatet 
degree by his efforts—C. B. Lyman and L. J. Locker 


BAUTECHNISCHER LUFTSCHUTZ (Architecture 
in A.A. Defense). By Hans Schoszberger. 240 pags 
Publishers: Bauwelt Verlag, Berlin. Price Mk. 7 » 


Architecture ever played an important role in thea. 
science of warfare, hence it is to be expected that the most fiver 
recent developments in this field should seek to meet the me 
situation created by the newest weapon of w arfare, the Millimsin 
airplane. In eight interesting, compact chapters che au Mie g 
thor presents an analytical study of the aérial arm, its 
various types of missiles of destruction, their accuracy d- 
fect and effectiveness, and seeks to determine the appre 
priate methods of defense against each of them. The 
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problem covers the minutest details, and — —EESESES=ES== —— 
i ‘ { 
* veritable storehouse of most valuable in- | 
il } 
t wh The chaprer dealing with the problem of large cities agazines 
| she war of the future 1s particularly interesting. Quot- 
led ae 1 Koshevnikoff to the effect that “the ]) for you and your company library. We spe- | 
. ‘Ua - 
> willllberce of destruction of a city 1s proportionate to the |} cialize in subscriptions for magazines and 
nsity and the height of its structures,” the author states, |} —_ periodicals. Ask for’ our catalog. We will meet 
, eS ff the future will unquestionably mean the _ |} , 
Starnmnae cae W the q ; = | the price of any reputable magazine agency. 
larg N hods of d : , 
{ large cities. New methods of construction an | 
yning must be devised to provide adequate pro- 
She ° ° | | 
be against the menace from the air. The author dis-_ ]}} sg Maney © 
Scr f lans that will afford, if | | 
ses several types of city plans that will afford, if not | 
nplete protection, the maximum that architecture can |} 
t andMled must provide in this respect against hostile aviation. {| . 
rougitlm™ A complete bibliography of the literature on war and |} | ingraving 
chitecture, zrial, chemical and bacteriological warfare 
, od kindred subjects concludes this valuable study. 150 _ }} Calling Cards Wedding Invitations | 
trations and 6 charts accompany the text.—A.L.P.J.  } 
well Dinner Cards Announcements 
mee TACK ON EVEREST. By Hugh Ruttledge. Rob- | Your engraving needs can be met no more 
y « M. McBride & Company, 1935. 330 pages, 45 1l- ; ; 
5; 2 $3.50 Ps? sa” I ee | efficiently and inexpensively than by our serv- 
istrations. -50. ; / : / J 
, . ice, specially designed to accommodate the | 
T . ( C Z } n } 
¢ leader of the 1933 attempt to climb Mc. Everest | Army. We register, file, protect and hold your | | 
, ibes most fully the organization, the 350-mile march |} ; : 
aine plate, subject to your instructions. When you | 
a ss theielin to the base c camp, the establishment of  } ; 
inced camps up to a height of 27,500 feet (the latter |} Want more cards, just write or wire us. 


ae tent on a three-foot outward- sloping ledge), 
bad the two attempts to storm the summit, the last in af 
sent on request. 
colo mmeuzzard by a lone man. Here ts adventure of the most {| 
ic sort set out in so matter-of-fact a tone that one |} 
| 
| 


Descriptive style sheet and price list | 


adiedmends to belittle the struggle until the peril of mountain 
es ad elements is called to his attention by the many strik- | 
2 Bs phonographs. We heartily endorse the Book of the | 


diff fonth Club in its recommendation of this volume. 
Books | 


n lo R.W G. 
Not only are we the largest distributors of | 
the Harper & Bros., New York. 236 pages. $2.50. MILITARY BOOKS 
in the United States, but we will secure for 
| 


you 


I he author, on the first page, tells us exactly what this 
book is to be about. He says: “This is a book about 
in the Far East, war involving both East and West.” 

He then poses the question: “W flea will the war come, 

which nations will be engaged at the beginning — 


} 
cased UST WE FIGHT IN ASIA? By Nathaniel Peffer. 
Any Book in Print, Foreign 

| 





we or Domestic 
a hs sia and Japan or the United States and Japan?” 
Having y 
— ving thus so clearly stated the issue, he sticks to the Send in your order and take advantage of | 
saces Mepone and proves quite logically that we will ultimately ce ee 
5 bf your member’s discount. 
ped torced to fight Japan; that we have been not drifting, : 










but t proceeding directly to such a war from the time our 
atliest pioneers crossed the Alleghenies and started our 


5 A 7 7 
most ' 
: estw ard expansion. “One of the tidal movements in 
t the Miistory,” he declares, “is in progress.”’ Our struggle to 
the 


: 7 Maintain a foothold in the Far East, he continues, isa || “THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


rch f 1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. | | 





tor survival; and that foreign trade for an in- 
dustrialized nation such as the United States is not a 
im but a necessity if our existing economic order is 


continue. —R. W.G. & = ——— — ‘ 
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THE SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK 


Prepared by Infantry Officers 


Produced with the idea of giving to the soldier a book he needs at a price he can pay 


| Single Copies, 50c, Postpaid ) 


In lots of 10 or more a discount of 20% will be allowed, f.o.b. Washington. 
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An illustrated book that tells the soldier in a simple, conversational and interesti; 
way what he needs to know. Written in language he can understand. 

The new SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK is complete, well-indexed, and its 166 pages a: 
50 illustrations give the individual soldier a convenient and compact source of bas 
military information, thus aiding him to perform his duties more efficiently and prepa: 
himself for promotion. The text is based on instructional matter contained in variou 
War Department documents that are not, in general, available for distribution to th: 
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New Books 


ANTHOLOGY OF ARMAGEDDON. Incidents of the War— 
tense, sad, or heroic; in the air, on land and at sea. $3.25. 

Q-BOAT ADVENTURERS, H. Auten. Exploits of famous 
mystery ships by a Q-Boat commander. $2.00. 

THE UNCENSORED DARDANELLES, E. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett. The author relates the inner history of all that passed under 
his personal observation without sparing anyone who shared in the 
responsibilities of this tragic disaster of English history. $7.00. 

HEAVEN HIGH, HELL DEEP, Lieut. N. Archibald. A 
ag | account of a young American flyer’s adventures in the 

Jar. 50. 

THE KING OF BATTLES, Gen. H. G. Bishop. Presents in 
simple language an outline of modern field artillery. Intended 
for laymen and military personnel. $2.00. 

MURDER OF THE ROMANOVS, Capt. P. Bulygin. Devoid 
of cheap sensation, this is a true and authoritative account of the 
“fantastic medieval drama.” The author makes an important con- 
tribution te a great tragedy of history. $3.00. 

TRIPLE CHALLENGE, Dr. H. W. Bayly. An account of 
the author’s experiences with the British Fleet in 1914, and in 
France. $6.00. 

THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE. A British official publica- 
tion which provides an excellent introduction to the study of the 
Battle of the Aisne. $2.50. 

THE SILENT DIVISION, 1914-19, O. E. Burton. A history 
of the New Zealanders in the War. $3.50. 

BRITISH PROPAGANDA AT HOME AND IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1914-17. With a check list of British propa- 
ganda sent to the United States. $1.00. 

THE BOOK OF THE SPRINGFIELD, Capt. E. C. Cross- 
man. An authoritative text by an outstanding contributor to 
shooting magazines. $4.00. 

MILITARY AND SPORTING RIFLE SHOOTING, Capt. 
E. C. Crossman, $4.50. 

WITH NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA. 
Caulaincourt, Duc de Vicence. $5.00. 

RIDING AND SCHOOLING HORSES, Major H. D. Cham- 


Memoirs of General de 









ADVERTISEMENT 
berlin. Fundamental principles of equitation and horse training Griffith 
$10.00. $5.50. 
DOWNFALL OF THREE DYNASTIES, E. Corti. A surg SOLD 
vey of relationships between the ruling houses which comprised the of radio 
Dreikaiserbund. It shows that the downfall of these three dynas-Aagm By the a 
ties was inevitable as soon as William II came to the throne. $7.00 OUR | 
THE BLACK PRINCE, M. Coryn. Few figures in England's pstion | 
history have more appeal to our interest than the soldier sor _BRIT! 
Edward III. $3.50. oarty <n 
WITH THE ROYAL GARKWAL RIFLES IN THE HIND 
GREAT WAR, 1914-17, D. H. Drake-Brockman. $4.00 nephew, 
SPYING STILL GOES ON, H. Ecke. Four spies recount me grea 
autobiographical stories of espionage today. $2.50 _TEX1 
CROMWELL, C. H. Firth. This book, first published in 1901 ). S. Hi 
is scholarly, well balanced, eminently readable and appreciable work is 


$2.50. ballistics 
R. E. LEE, Prof. D. S. Freeman. Now complete in four vol- 


umes. From the prelude to the Gettysburg campaign, with which TEX 
the third volume begins, to the last dramatic moments of Lee's ae Hi 
life. After these four books, nothing is left to say about Lee ball m 
$3.75 each. — 
FLEETS. A British official publication which gives a statistical WAR 
return of the fleets of the world. $1.50. ~ hee 
FIGHTING AT JUTLAND. The personal experiences 0! “HIS? 
forty-five officers and men of the British fleet. New and cheaper 19, C 
edition. $4.00. = - 
THE ARMY IN MY TIME, Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. The author VIA 
again emerges as a giant of military thought, and as the creator Ambul: 
of realistic theories tinged with prophetic foresight. $2.50 WA’ 
EMPIRE UNITY AND DEFENSE, Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. An ¢ Br 


J - sbtee ~ 1. PReitich 
important book on a subject of vital importance to the British 


Empire. $4.00. tin 


: . etee 

WELLINGTON, P. Guedalla. New and cheaper edition ol FRO 
the full story of the Iron Duke. $1.00. : corres 
DEFENCE OF BOWLER BRIDGE, H. E. Graham. New and the cri 
cheaper edition. $1.50. , HA] 
KHAKI AND BLUE, Col. R. S. Godley. The rough side o the Bo 
the South African War. $3.50 . ane, | 
MERCENARIES OF THE HELLENISTIC WORLD, G.T has b 
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pkins’ book is intensely interesting because it covers a period of activity in which our Cavalry was engaged on 
fore oil, and describes its record of adverse conditions, of lack of forage, food and water among an unfriendly people.’’ 


CHASING VILLA 


The Story Behind the Story of 
PERSHING IN MEXICO 


BY COLONEL FRANK TOMPKINS 


@ The Author, then a Major of the 13th U. S. Cavalry, led his Squadron in a dashing raid across the border 
into Mexico in pursuit of Francisco Villa, immediately following the famous bandit’s raid on Columbus, 


New Mexico. 


@ Colonel Tompkins drags into the open the motives of the politicians on both sides of the border and 
presents in vigorous style the effects of the Mexican Policy of President Wilson on the Punitive Expedi- 


tion of 1916. 


active part in the expedition. 


@ The book also includes a chapter on the mobilization of the National Guard, for service on the border, 


by Brigadier General Henry J. Reilly. 


Price, $2.50 Postpaid | 
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@ The American Army, in this short campaign, performed prodigies of speed, endurance and valor, worthy 
of its best traditions, which must bring a glow of pride to the heart of every American. 
transport and aviation had their first real test in the expedition into Mexico. They are described in de- 
tail by two pioneers in the adaptation of these new inventions to military use. 
Quartermaster Corps, and General Foulois of the Air Corps, both of whom as young captains, took an 


—GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
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$5.50 
SOLDIERS UNMASKED, Lieut. Col. W. A. Ganoe. A series 
of radio talks to enable civilians to better understand the Army. 
By the author of History of the United States Army. $1.50. 

OUR FUTURE IN THE AIR, Gen. P.,R. C. Groves. The air 
position of the British Empire. $2.00. 

BRITISH WARSHIPS ILLUSTRATED, A. C. 
Thirty-four plates in photogravure. $1.75. 
HINDENBURG, Major G. von Hindenburg. Written by his 
nephew, this is an interesting and straightforward biography of 
the great soldier. $6.00. 

TEXTBOOK OF PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS, Major 

S. Hatcher. Although strictly devoted to hand firearms, this 
work is in reality a most valuable and applicable textbook of 
eeitice ammunition, technique, and shooting practices in general. 
TEXTBOOK OF FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION, Major 
).S. Hatcher. A complete basic course of knowledge pertaining 
toall modern hand firearms. The author is an authority on small 
arms, $7.50 

WAR FLYING IN MACEDONIA, Capt. H. Heydemarck. 
An account of German flying work, helping the Bulgarians and 
‘urks over the Allied line between Salonica and the Struma. $3.00. 
_HISTORY OF THE 71m (SERVICE) BATTALION, 1914- 
’, Compiled by a committee of officers of the Battalion that saw 
four years of service on the Western Front. $2.50. 

VIA YPRES, A. Jobson. The story of the British 39th Field 
Ambulance in the World War. $3.50. 

VWATCHDOGS OF THE DEEP, T. M. Jones. The story of 
%e British submarines in the War. $3.00. 


A study of Greek warfare and professional soldiers. 


Hardy. 


THE AIR V.C’s, Capt. W. E. Johns. An account of how the 
macteen Tecipients won Britain’s highest decoration. $2.00. 
fRONT EVERYWHERE, J. M. N. Jeffries. The author was 
‘respondent for the Daily Mail, and served his paper during 
me critical years of 1914-18. $6.00. 
HARK BACK, Col. W. Jelf. A brilliant series of episodes of 
nt Boer and World Wars that appeared in the Cornhill Maga- 
one ‘It aroused so much interest that at the request of many, it 
as been 


lished in book form. $2.50. 


JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS, 1934 


Thirty-eighth edition of 
this annual. $12.50. 


JANE’S ALL THE WORLD’S AIRCRAFT, 1934. Twenty- 
fourth edition. $12.50. 

THE FIRST WAR IN THE AIR, R. H. Kierman. A brief 
account of the activities of the R.F.C. and the R.N.A.S. in the 


World War. $2.50. 

THE NAVY IN MY TIME, Admiral M. Kerr. In this book 
the author does for the British Navy what General Fuller did for 
the Army in The Army in My Time. $2.50 

WHEN BRITAIN GOES TO WAR, Capt. B. H. Liddell 
Hart. A new and revised edition of the author’s work formerly 
titled The British Way in Warfare, published in 1932. $3.50. 

HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR, Capt. B. H. Liddell 
Hart. The author’s former work, The Real War, extensively re- 
vised and enlarged. By far the best short history of the War 
ever written. $4.00. 

22 CALIBER RIFLE SHOOTING, C. S. Landis 
is a contributor to several shooting magazines. $3.75. 

HINDENBURG, Emil Ludwig. A critical biography of the 
German hero by the well-known biographer. $3.50 

SOUVENIRS DE COMMANDEMENT, 1914-16, Gen. de 
Langle de Gary. Memoirs of the commander of the French Fourth 
Army and Group of Armies of the Center, posthumously pub- 
lished. 25 francs. 

RIDING FORWARD, Capt. V. S. Littauer. Modern horse- 
manship for beginners. By an ex-officer of Russian cavalry. $2.00. 

MEN OF TURMOIL. A composite work containing thirty- 
seven sketches of leading men in different walks of life. Some of 
the soldiers included are Hindenburg, Lawrence, Lyautey, Musta- 
pha Kemal, and Smuts. $3.75. 

LES LECONS DE 1914 ET LA PROCHAINE GUERRE, 
Gen. Mordacq. A criticisin of the main events of the War, both 
from the political and the military angle, drawing 
warnings and lessons for the future. 12 francs. 

THE ROAD TO WAR: AMERICA, 1914-17, W. Millis. 
Looking back with twenty years’ perspective upon this frenzied 
sea of emotion, we can at last learn what actually happened. $3.00 

MARINE GUNNER, P. Mee. Adventures of a Royal Marine 
in the War. $3.00 
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Important Notice to Subscribers 


We want you to receive promptly and regularly (bi-monthly) your copy of 
the Journal; this will depend, primarily, on whether you keep the Editoria 
Office, 1115 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., informed of any change i: 
your address. Postmasters are required to forward, under Sec. 769, Par. 10 
Postal Laws and Regulations, second-class mail addressed to members of the 
U.S. Military or Naval Service when change of address is due to official orders 
Regardless of whether or not this regulation is complied with, your address on 
our mailing list is incorrect unless you notify us of each change. Incorrect 
address causes an annoyance to you, an unnecessary expense to the Associa- 
tion, and a nuisance to the mailman. 


To insure receiving your copy of the Journal on time (we like to think that 
you wait impatiently for the appearance of each new issue) and to save your 
Association money, we urge subscribers to notify us promptly of any contem- 
plated or accomplished change in address. A penny postcard will do the trick; 
or ask your Postmaster for Form 22-B, fill it out and mail, 1c postage required. 
When advising of change in address give the following information: (1) 
Name; (2) Rank; (3) Present Address; (4) New Address; (5) Date of Change. 





IRON IN THE 
memories. $3.00. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS: MACEDONIA, Volume II. 
This volume of the British O ficial History includes the operations 
in Macedonia from May, 1917, to the Armistice. Text, $4.25; 
Maps, $2.00. 

IN THE WAKE OF THE TANK, Col. G Q. Martel. The 
first eighteen years of mechanization in the British Army. The 
author was with the tanks throughout the war and has had much 
to do with post-war tank development and design. $4.00. 

HANDBOOK FOR HORSE OWNERS, Col. M. F. Mc- 
Taggart. Notes on riding, stable management, and care of horses, 
for the owner of the small stable. $2.75. 

LIFE OF ADMIRAL TOGO, Admiral C. Ogasawara. A 
complete biography of the late admiral, with fifty original photo- 
graphs and diagrams. $4.00 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR, 1904. Up to the Battle of Liao-Yang. (With questions 
and answers.) $2.50. 

PADRE, F. H. Obrecht. The biography of the late Chaplain 
Dunigan, who served with the 32d Division during the War 
and after. $1.50. 

ORDER OF BATTLE OF DIVISIONS, Part I (Regular 
British Divisions). A volume of the British Official History. 
$3.00. 

ORDEAL BY FIRE, F. Pratt. A new picture of the Civil 
War, written primarily from the human angle, and more exciting 
than most novels. $3.00. 

ARMIES OF THE FIRST FRENCH REPUBLIC, Col. R. 
W. Phipps. The rise of the marshals of Napoleon. $6.00. 

MEN AND SHIPS OF STEEL, Lieut. W. F. Palmer. This 
first modern book of the Navy tells the whole story of our fleet 
in 300 action pictures. $3.50. 

LE II) CORPS D’ARMEE DE CHARLEROI A LA 
MARNE, Gen. B. Roquerol. The posthumous papers of General 
Roquerol, who, in 1914, commanded the artillery of the French 
III Corps in the Fifth Army. 15 francs. 

LE CHEMIN DES DAMES, 1917, Gen. B. Roquerol. An ex- 
cellent summary of the vast amount of literature on the Nivelle 
Offensive from the French side. 18 francs. 

LA DEFENSE DU COURONNE DE LA SEILLE, Ch. 


FIRE, E. Morrow An Austrialian’s War 


Rolin. Provides a record of fighting which took place in 1914- 
in the area between Seille and Moselle, north of Nomeny, andj 
front of Nancy. 12 francs. 

THE FIGHTING CAMELIERS, F. Reid. An account of tf 
British Imperial Camel Corps in the World War. $2.50. 

SECURITY? Gen. H. Rowan-Robinson. A study of the Briti 
military position. $2.50 

STUDENTS IN ARMS, A. Rule. A history of British Ter 
torials in the War. $2.50. 

ESPIONAGE, M. G. Richings. A history of espionage i 
England, from the reign of Edward II to the present day. $6.0 

PRICE OF PEACE, F. H. Simonds and B. Emeny. The a 
thors show that post-war diplomacy has shifted from a politic 
to an economic basis, and the next world war will be fought wit 
clear economic objectives. $3.00. 

STORM WARNING. Lieut. L. Soboleff. The part played i 
the World War by the Russian Imperial Navy. $3.50. 

ART OF LEADERSHIP, Prof. O. Tead. What leadership i 
what makes a leader, how leaders function, how qualities of lead 
ship may be developed. $2.50. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE MARNE, 1914, S. Tyng. Make 
available for the first time an unbiased and accurate account 6 
the operations of the first six weeks of the War. $3.75. 

LA DOCTRINE DE GUERRE DU GENERAL DOUHET 
Col. Vauthier. The doctrine of war enunciated during the p 
few years by the Italian general may well be regarded as t 
source from which has sprung the modern Italian theory of ae 
war. 18 francs. 3 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, Prof. F. A. Wright. A bi 
graphy of the Conqueror absorbingly, interestingly and clearl 
told. $3.00. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE CAVALIER, C. Wilkinson. 22 
mad career of England’s great warrior prince, who restored shed 
tactics to cavalry movements, invented the first mine, and as com 
mander of the Royalist cavalry under Charles I almost thwarte 
Cromwell. $3.00. Y 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD WEMYSS. In this wo 
the wife of “Rosy” Wemyss tells his life story as far as possi? 
in his own words. The book is valuable for the new light it sned 
on certain operations of the World War. $7.00. 

COMRADES OF THE GREAT ADVENTURE, H. R. W 
liams. A history of the Australians in the War. $3.00 








